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A Century (1895-1995) of Shih chi 238 
Studies in the West! 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 


PART ONE: STUDIES 
Introduction 


Until the early 1840s when a chair was 
set up for Chinese Studies in Paris there had 
been no scholarly, organized study of China 
in the West. Earlier research had been 
carried out by priests, who lived in China 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and by ministers, religious and 
diplomatic, who joined them in the 
nineteenth century. Aside from work on the 
Chinese Classics, the literary interests of 
scholars were generally limited to popular 
genres such as the novels and dramas of the 
Yuan, Ming and Ch'ing eras. 

It was only in the second half of the 
nineteenth century as trained philological 
scholars, primarily from France and 
Germany; made their way to China that 
modern sinology began. Indeed, one might 
Say that it was on spring day in 1889 
somewhere in the Legation Quarter of 
Peking, that the formal Western study of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's HJE (145-c. 86 B.C.) 


Shih chi #4 began.2 A young Frenchman 
in his early twenties who had just arrived 
from Paris is our protagonist. We know that ` 
this young man had been advised by a senior 
scholar before he left Paris to study and 
translate "a dynastic history" (see below). 
We also know that he initially rejected this 
advice. Why his interest eventually turned 
to the Shih chi, however, is open to 
conjecture. Perhaps he was rethinking his 
lecture from the previous day. . Perhaps he 
was captivated by a passage his teacher had 
explained to him. Perhaps he had even 
thought back to the impression that 
Thucydides had held over him in his teens. 
Whatever the stimulus, the Shik chi became 
a fixation for this young scholar, Emmanuel- 
Edouard Chavannes (1865-1918). 


Edouard Chavannes 


Chavannes had been born in Lyons into 
a family of some status — his grandfather 
(Edouard-L., 1805-1861) had been a 
distinguished botanist, and his father (F.- 
Emile, 1836-1909) the technical director of a 
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studio in his hometown.? Chavannes was 
the second son; shortly after his birth his 
mothér passed away. His father remarried 
and had eight more children. Chavannes 
spent a part of his youth with his 
grandmother, studied at lycees in Lyons and 
Paris, and was accepted at the Ecole 
‘Normale. The director of this school was 
Georges Perrot (1832-1917), an 
archaeologist who became a member of the 
Ecole d'Athènes in 1855 and had conducted 
explorations in the Near East in the early 
1860s. He later compiled Histoire de la Art 
dans l'Antiquité (10v., 1881-1914) and 
edited the Revue archéologue for a number 
of years.* Perrot took a personal interest in 
Chavannes and oriented his study toward 
China.. Upon graduation, Chavannes went to 
see the then doyen of French sinology, Henri 
Cordier. He told Cordier he wanted to work 
on Chinese philosophy and asked for advice. 
Cordier explained that James Legge's work 
on the Chinese Classics had provided a good 
_ basis for Western understanding of the field, 
and that it might be preferable, given 
- Chavannes preparation, to go into Chinese 
history .which had been comparatively 
neglected. Cordier even suggested to 
< Chavannes that he might choose one of the 
twenty-four dynastic histories to translate 
and comment upon. Thus, on a 
recommendation from Perrot, supported by 
René Goblet, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Chavannes was sent as a 
"attaché libre” (essentially a supported 
student) to the French Legation in Peking. 
Not long after his arrival in the Chinese 
-Capital on 21 March 1889, Chavannes wrote 
to Cordier suggesting that he, initially at 
“ least, seemed determined to. work in 
philosophy: 


The three and one half months 
which have melted away since our 
arrival-here passed with a rapidity 
which astounds me.... I have tackled the 
1 Li [848], of which I spoke to you in 
Paris, but this translation presented 
some difficulties so serious that I have 
had to give it up. I have fallen back on 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien and I propose to make a 
translation of the first part of his work, 
that which presents a history of the 
Chinese dynasties from Shen Nung to 
the Han. Do you believe that this work 
could be of interest? 


Four months later, on 10 November 1889, 
Chavannes wrote again: 
S 
I continue to read Ssu-ma Ch'ien; 
but I now see more clearly what I want 
to do with him; I intend-to write a book 
on Ssu-ma Chien himself, to recount 
his life and draw his character, to 
determine which of the chapters in the 
Shih chi are not by him, and finally to 
show the plan and the historical value of 
this work. If nothing impedes my 
studies I think I can complete this 
project before two years are up. 


Although this "book" became the lengthy 
"Introduction" (see the discussion 
immediately below) to Chavannes’ Shih chi 
translation, he first published a rendition of 
the 28th chapter ("Tien-kuan shu" KH # ) 
as a small monograph. This first translation 
reveals the sort of critical acumen that 
Chavannes brought to the entire Shih chi. 
Aside from consulting the “San-chia chu" 
=% (Commentaries of the Three 
Experts), which would remain the. basis of 
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his understanding and annotation throughout 
his efforts on this huge history (it should be 
recalled that even basic reference works like 
the Tz'u hai #%: were not available in the 
late 19th century when he began), 
Chavannes also consulted the text and 
commentators, like Yen Shih-ku BAGH 
(581-645), of the nearly parallel "Chiao-ssu 
chih" 38#E35 (Suburban Sacrifice) of the 
Han shu $ (History of the Han) and Ma 
T'ung-lin's Æ (1254-1325) Wen-hsien 
t'ung-k'ao SRIF . His base edition was 
Shih chi Chi-chieh So-yin Cheng-i #2048 
HREF published by the National 
University in Nanking under the direction of 
Feng Meng-cheng 15318 (1546-1605), the 
Chancellor of the University. This edition, 
although it’ did not include all of the Three 
Commentaries, was based on a Northern 
Sung edition and was the basis of several 
important later editions. The "Introduction" 
(p. iii-xxxi) of this first monograph is also of 
interest. Surprisingly, much of the material 
here is not used in Chavannes' massive 
"Introduction" to the first volume of his 
translation, Les Mémoires historique 
[hereafter MH], of Shih chi. The style here 
is more assertive, more lively. His 
description of Emperor Wu's superstitution- 
laden court, and Ssu-ma Ch'ien's skepticism, 
reveals drama in both style and trope: 


Ssu-ma Ch'ien, like his father, had to be 
present at the principle religious 
ceremonies and was actor as much as 
spectator in all the comedies that were 
played there. But it was not the role of 
dupe that fell upon him. Accustomed to 
watching from the wings had destroyed 
for him the prestige of the performance 


_ (p. viii). 


This passage may also have suggested the 
spirit of a recent novel on Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
(see the discussion of Jean Levi's novel 
under "Literary Studies" below). It differs 
markedly from the section on the intemal 
politics of Emperor Wu's reign in the 
"Introduction" to volume I of Les Mémoires 
historique, Chavannes' translation of the 
Shih chi which he continued to work on 
throughout his sojourn in Peking.’ 


Chavannes apparently completed a 
rough translation of the entire 130-chapter 
Shih chi before returning to Paris in late 
1893 to assume the chair of Professor of 
Chinese at the Collége de France, the fourth 
man to hold this coveted position. He was 
28 years old. 

Back in France, Chavannes received a 
subvention for his translation in May 1894 
(from the Société Asiatique). Then from 
1895 to 1901 five volumes (one in two 
parts) appeared, totalling nearly 3000 pages. 
Volume 2 won the Stanislas Julien Prize. 
Aside from the translation, several ` 
interesting appendixes and Chavannes' 
prefatory essays graced these tomes. 

Since the translation itself will be 
discussed in the Second Part of this paper, 
we shall focus here on the "Introduction" 
(MH, v. 1, pp. vii-ccxlix). The major 
contributions of this nearly 250-page essay 
are that (1) it provides a thorough discussion 
of most of the basic questions concerning 
the Shih chi and its authors, sometimes in 
such detail that it remains the best 
description in a Westem language and (2) it 
offers a number of interesting insights into 
Chinese historiography, often with 
comparisons to Western counterparts. 

These- basic questions include 
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discussions of the lives of the authors and 
their role in the compilation of the text, of 
interpolations, the historical background, 
sources, methodology, and the influence of 
the work on subsequent writings. The 
section on traditional commentators (ccx- 
cexvii) is superb, still unsurpassed in 
Western scholarship. Admittedly, some 
material is datéd,-especially that on-editions 
and the title "Tai-shih Kung" K 4.8 But 
considering that Chavannes was working in 
an era with no modern critical editions or 
reference works, this essay is all the more 
remarkable. Chavannes also demonstrates 
that he is familiar with a number of 
traditional works on the Shih chi 9 and had 


read the entire text and most of its 


commentaries. Aside from referring to a 
number. of chapters which remain 
unpublished in his papers in the Musée 
Guimet,!° he gave a thorough discussion of 
the lieh-chuan FIM (memoirs, or as 


` Chavannes’ extends his literal rendition [p. 


clxxv] of. “distinct transmissions," 
“Monographs). He noted that we modern 
readers 


demand that their images [of the famous 
men of yesterday] be evoked before our 
eyes; that their ashes be made to live 
again. This sympathetic curiosity is 
` amply satisfied by the lieh-chuan or 
Monographs which form, in the 
Historical Memoirs, a collection more 
considerable than all the other sections 
put together. The Chinese read these 
’ chapters as we French read our rich 
literature of memoirs, to rediscover in 
them the personalities of those who 
have played some role in the grand 
- comedy in one-hundred diverse acts [p. 
cixxv]. 


And again: 


The Monographs are the part most 
varied and most rich in the Historical 
Memoirs. They consist nearly all of 
biographies. Six of them are 
nevertheless exceptions and treat 
foreign lands; such as the kingdoms of 
Nan Yueh, Tung Yueh, and Ch'ao- 
hsien, or the Hsiung-nu, the barbarians 
of the southwest, and the states of the 
West 


He goes on to record the three forms of 
Monographs: (1) single biographies, (2) the 
lives of two or more men who had similar 
destinies, and (3) those which classify men 
who stand out because of their similar 
talents or professions. 

The insights Chavannes offers are too 
numerous to cite even in summary. The 
following sampling can suggest his concerns 
and approach. He notes, for example, that 
Han-ch’eng $AH was not only the hometown 
of the Ssu-ma family, but a symbolic center 
of early Chinese civilization, lying in lands 
that had played an important role in the 
earliest recorded traditions (p. xxxv-xxxvi), 
and that this perhaps led Ssu-ma Ch'ien to 
consider early on the long history of the soil 
on which he tread daily. In response to the 
criticism that Ssu-ma Ch'ien erred by 
including accounts of men such as the yu- 
hsia itk (knight-errants; Chapter 124), he 
observes that 


like the peasants of Corsica still esteem 
a brigand who lives hidden in the bush 
after having assuaged an bloody 
vendetta, thus Ssu-ma Ch'ien approved 
of some men who were banished from 
regular society. l 
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On the Shih chi itself he points out that 
without the scholarly and literary 
renaissance under the Han emperors Wen X 
(r. 180-157 B.C.) and Wu # (r. 141-87 


B.C.) that fostered the discovered and - 


recovery of many ancient texts, most of 
which were brought to court, it would have 


` been impossible’ for Ssu-ma Ch'ien and Ssu- 


ma T'an JÆ (d. 110 B.C.) to have 
conceived of or compiled their universal 
history (p. cviii). 

But most interesting of all are 
Chavannes comments on the Ssu-ma's as 
historians. His discussion of the chronology 
of the Shih chi and its problems is sound — 
he points out that this section was, unlike 
most chapters, entirely the creation of Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien and that it was an attempt to 
reconcile differences in his varied sources, 
each with their own distinct chronology of 
events. He was not completely successful in 
this endeavor, but, as Chavannes suggests, 
he at least managed to show that there were 
different traditions of different events (p. 
clxxvi). In most chapters, however, Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien adheres to some source. Chavannes, 
somewhat undermining his careful 
discussion in Chapter 1, Part 3 of the 
Introduction of the chapters which Ssu-ma 
T'an may have written or prepared, 
concludes that we need not delve as deeply 
into the personalities of Chinese historians 
because 


to borrow a comparison from chemistry, 
the work of a Western historian could | 
be called a compound, while that of a 
Chinese author is only a mixture. The 
spirit of Ssu-ma Ch'ien works in the 
manner of a magnet which draws _ 
together the particles of texts scattered 


around it. The rules of criticism are 
therefore not the same for him as they 
are for a Thucydides, a Livy or a 
Tacitus: we have scarcely to take 
account of the psychological makeup of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien or Ssu-ma T'an and, to 
tell the truth, it is of little importance 
whether one has played a part larger 
than the other in the redaction of the 
work, for neither the father nor the son 
have left an imprint of their personality 
["Conclusion," pp. ccxxii-ccxxiii]. 


Chavannes argues, therefore, that Ssu-ma 
father and son are historians, but not 
historiographers (p. xi). 

Following the publication of the fifth 
volume of his translation in 1905 (bringing 
his translation through Chapter 47, "K'ung 
Tzu shih-chia:" JLF tE [The Hereditary 
House of Confucius]), Chavannes turned 
away from what he began to call "that 
interminable task” of finishing the Shih chi 
to publish a number of other works in 
various fields before his untimely death at 
age 52 in 1918.1! Chavannes was never in 
the best of health —. the German sinologist 
Erich Haenisch (see Part Two below) met 
him during “a terrific thunderstorm at Han- 
k'ou # [in which] Chavannes, a ‘frail 
little man’... arrived totally soaked."!2 
Nevertheless, following his- demise’ even 
nationalists such as Otto Franke had to admit 
that Chavannes had been the premier 
sinologist of his era.!3 

Between 1905 and the Second World 
War there were several attempts (by German 
scholars including Haenisch) to complete 
Chavannes’ translation, but these will be 
dealt with in Part Two below. No important 
study of Ssu-ma Ch'ien or the Shih chi was’ 
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published over these four decades in the 
West. . . 

But as the modern scholarly world 
turned from lingua franca to lingua 
brittanica, it ‘became apparent that an 
English study to supplant (or at least 
supplement) Chavannes' "Introduction" was 
needed. Moreover, the war induced both the 
English and American governments to train 
a number of specialists in Asian languages. 


Burton Watson 


One of these young specialists, Burton 
Watson, continued his study of Chinese after 
his military service at Columbia 
University.'4 As a twenty-five-year-old 
graduate student in the fall of 1950, Watson 
became interested in the Shih chi while 
looking up the term yu-hsia YẸ $K as part of 
a class assignment. Discovering biographies 


- on these knights in both Shik chi and Han 


Shu, he wrote his M.A. thesis on these 
chapters. With his M.A. in hand and no 
funds to continue study for the Ph.D., 
Watson accepted a teaching position 
(English) at Doshisha University and also a 
research asistantship under the then dean of 
Chinese Studies in Japan, Yoshikawa KOjird 
Jil KBE at Kyoto University. While at 
Kyoto University, Watson was asked to 
contribute a chapter on Han-dynasty thought 
to William de Bary's Sources of Chinese 


-Tradition (later published by Columbia 


University Press in two volumes, 1960). 
This involved more work on the Shih chi 
among other texts. After an attempted joint 
translation of the Wen-hsin tiao-lung 
3C- REBE with his mentor, Yoshikawa and 
an application to the Ford Foundation to 
translate Yen-shih chia-hsun BARR 


‘(Family Instructions of the Yen Clan), 


Watson changed his mind'5 and, after 


receiving the Ford grant, began to read the . 


Shih chi more carefully, using Takigawa 
Kametaro's HU ISKEE Shiki Kaichu kosho 
Hag (10v., Tokyo, 1934) as his 
base text. He wrote up a draft of a 
monograph on Ssu-ma Ch'ien in early 1955 
and returned that summer to Columbia to 
begin his Ph.D. work with a dissertation 
virtually completed. After a year of further 
course work which led to the Ph.D. in 1956 
and further revisions, Watson's manuscript 
was published by Columbia University Press 
as Ssu-ma Ch'ien: Grand Historian of 
China (1958). 

This volume remains today the only 
published book-length study of Ssu-ma 
Chien in English. Its influence has been 
enormous. In an age when the percentage of 
scholars who read European languages has 
plummeted, Watson's Ssu-ma Ch'ien and his 
subsequent translation of the- Shih chi 
(Columbia University Press, 1961 — see 
Part Two) have remained the most important 
Western-language resource for nearly forty 
years. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien is, like Chavannes' 
"Introduction," divided into five chapters: 
(1) The World of Ssu-ma Ch'ien (2) The 
Biography of Ssu-ma Chrien, (3) The 
beginnings of Chinese Historiography, (4) 
The Form of the Shih chi, and (5) the 
Thought of Ssu-ma Chrien. 

This. study, like- Watson's translations 
which followed, aimed at the general 
educated reader as much as the sinologist. 
Whereas some might fault him for "having 


` deliberately chosen to ignore certain aspects 


of the historiography of the Shih chi, such as 
the complex and difficult question of the 
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sources upon which Ssu-ma Ch'ien based his 
work, or the even.broader subject of the 
criticisms by Chinese scholars of later 
centuries" (Ssu-ma Ch’ien, p. x) or for not 
dealing with the equally knotty problem of 
the Shih chi’s textual history, Watson's 
enduring successes, like those of Chavannes, 
remain in his ability to bring Ssu-ma 
Chiien's work alive for the Western reader. 
Two examples should suffice to illustrate his 
skill. The first limns ‘the biographical 
innovations of Ssu-ma Chiien: 


In his biographies, Ssu-ma Ch'ien did 
not simply string out a series of 
individual lives, nor did he always, as 
one might expect, group his subjects by 
chronological or geographical affinities, 
- He held strongly to the conviction, 
derived from the classics and 
philosophical writings of his past, that 
there are profound and .unchanging 
moral patterns that ufiderlie that course 
of human events. ' He followed 
chronological order where it was 
convenient, but he subordinated it to” 
these patterns that he perceived in the 
lives of the men of the past. He 
classified his subjects into groups by the 
contour of their lives and the ambitions 
that motivated them.... Whatever we 
may think of these groupings of lives, 
we must recognize that in this very 
search for a pattern the basic philosophy 
of history which motivated Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien and his countrymen is revealed. 
The ages before Ch'ien had created in 
history the “types” of the evil and the 
virtuous ruler, the upright and the 
wicked minister. The idea of patterns, 
the patterns themselves, were old in 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's day. It was he who 


perceived that they could be applied not 
only to the men of ancient history, but 
also to those of his own day. He took 
the old cardboard stereotypes of the past 
and made of them portraits of living 
men of flesh and blood: he discovered 
subtleties of shading that the old black 
and white caricatures had ignored. But 
he never abandoned the idea that there 
is a basic moral pattern to all human life 
which determines its real meaning, the 
only meaning it has in history. Later 
Chinese historiographical writing, when 
it became the creation not of an 
individual but of committees of 
bureaucrats, disregarded this ancient 
meaning, writing biographies for all 
men who achieved a sufficiently high 
official rank regardless of the true worth 
or interest of their life stories. But the 
Shih chi tradition of writing biographies 
not merely of men who were important 
in their own times but of men whose 
lives exemplified a transcendent moral 
greatness continued to exercise its 
influence in Chinese literature. Shortly 
after Ssu-ma Ch'ien, and probably due 
to his example, there began to appear a 
number of biographical works, such as 
Liu Hsiang's Stories of Outstanding 
Women (Lieh-nii chuan) or Huang-fu 
Mi's (215-282) Stories of Eminent Men 
(Kao-shih chuan), which were devoted 
to groups of individuals whose lives 
displayed the same moral pattern. This 
new genre, derived from the categorized 
"types" of the Shih chi and Hdn shu 
biographies, has continued to occupy a 
major position in Chinese biographical 
writing down to the present [pp. 129- 
130}. 
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It is this passage which introduced the 
Westem scholarly world (1) to the literary 
qualities of the Shih chi, long recognized in 
China, but not stressed by the classically 
trained Chavannes, and (2) to the influence 
of the Shih chi on the development of the 
biographical genre. 

This -same ability to see this great 
history in a larger context is apparent in 
what for me remains one of the most 
memorable passages of Watson's book, a 
‘hypothetical history of the United States put 
in the form of, the Shih chi to illustrate to 
American readers how the various sections 
of the Shih chi were meant to interact: 


The Shih chi is divided into five 
sections: "Basic Annals" (pen-chi) 12 
chapters, "Chronological Tables" (piao) 
10 chapters, "Treatises" (shu) 8 
chapters, "Hereditary Houses" (shih- 
chia) 30 chapters, "memoirs" (lieh- 
chuan) 70 chapters. 

This form is so radically different 
from the general Western concept of the 
form of a history that it demands 

_considerable explanation. The 
` significance of the various sections, and 
the effect which this form has upon the 
organization and usefulness of the work 
as the whole, may best be conveyed, I 
believe, by imagining a history of 
American composed in this way. If the 
reader will bear with the fancifulness of 
this idea and the obvious discrepancies 
between the history of China and 
America, I shall try to outline what such 
a work might be like. 

The "Basic Annals" would be 
devoted to the lives of men .who 
exercised authority over a large section 


of the country. If England were 
considered as the dominant power of 
colonial times, we would expect an 
"Annals of English Rulers" ‘arranged in 
chronological order‘and ending with a 
biting portrait of George III, weak, 
degenerate, and the victim of evil 
counselors. There would follow the 
"Annals of the Presidents.” For the less 
important men this would be hardly 
more than a list of names with dates of 
office. But in the case of more 
important figures, men ‘who had 
captured the imagination of their age, 
such as Washingtcn, Lincoln, and the 
two Roosevelts, we should have fairly 
complete biographies beginning with 
their childhood (the cherry tree, the log 
cabin, recorded in order to indicate the 
unusual character and determination of 
these men even in their youth) and 
concentrating on a few dramatic and 
significant scenes in their lives. 

The "Annals" section would be 
followed by the "Chronological Tables,” 
each introduced by a short essay, on the 
history of the period covered in the 
table. One table, arranged with dates 
along the top, would record in parallel 
cross-sections the founding of the 
various colonies, with brief notations of 
the various governors and rulers of the 


colonies and the important events of. 


their history. Another table would do 
the same for the various states created 
from the old territories. A third would 
list vice-presidents and important 
cabinet ministers with dates of office in 
relation ‘to the various presidents. 
Others, divided month by month instead 
of year by year, would note in the form 
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of graphs the major battles and events of 
the Revolutionary and Civil wars. 

Next would follow a series of 
treatises on political, economic, social 
and culture themes. These would 
include sections on the economic 
history of America, the development of 
canals and railroads recording for 
purposes of illustration folk songs such 
as "Eric Canal” or "I've Been Workin' 
on the Railroad”), the religious history 
of the colonies and the nation, science, 
warfare, music (here would appear the 
text of "Yankee Doodle,” "The Star 
Spangled Banner,” "My Country, Tis of 
Thee,” etc.), and any other subjects that 
the historian felt needed to be discussed 


_ separately. As in other sections, 


however, the emphasis would be upon 
the men who did most for the 
advancement of the nation in each field, 
rather than on abstract discussions of 
the subject itself. 

The next section, “Colonies and 
Territories" (the Shih chi’s "Hereditary 
Houses”), would be devoted to-the brief 
histories of the various colonies on the 
American continent. These would 
relate the founding of each colony, with 
special attention... 

Finally would follow a series of 
short chapters devoted for the most part 
to individuals. The first chapter would 
relate the story of Leif Ericson, with 
speculations upon the reliability of his 
legend and general remarks on the 
difficulties of writing history. Then 
would come short biographies of 
outstanding statesmen of the colonies, 
early explorers, generals of the 


Revolutionary War, etc., some already ` 


mentioned in previous sections, some 
eppearing for the first time, arranged in 
more or less chronological order.... 
Several chapters would describe Indian 
tribes, Mexico, and Canada, and the 
relations between the American 
government and those peoples and 
lands.... This work would end with an 
autobiography of the historian and a 
brief exposition of his aims and 
methods in composing his work [pp. 
104-107]. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that 
many of the subsequent American students 
of the Shih chi came to the text through the 
intermediary of Burton Watson's genius — I 
certainly did. 

But in Europe sinological schools 
encompassed their own traditions of Shih chi 
studies, attempted their own translations (see 
Part Two below), and continued to be 
influenced by Chavannes' criticism and 
translation of the Shih chi. Nevertheless, 
Watson succeeded in introducing a literary 
aspect to the western work on the Shih chi 
through his analysis and his own eloquent 
English style. It is therefore under the 
headings of Textual, Literary, 
Historiographic, and Philosophical Studies 
that we will survey Western Shih chi studies 
after 1960. 


Textual Studies since 1960 


Bernhard Karlgren's ground-breaking 
"Sidelights on Si-ma Ts'ien's Language" 
(Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities. 42[1970], 297-310)* concluded 
that Ssu-ma Ch'ien did not strictly employ 
“the literary language he had learned from 
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the pre-Han texts," but was probably 
influenced by his own Han-time colloquial 
(p. 306). But although Karlgren's article 
ushered in a decade in which the major 

- studies of the Shih chi text have been 
produced, his conclusions, and his methods, 
have gone relatively unnoticed. 

Two translation projects in the early 
1970s, Yves Hervouet's Le chapitre 117 de 
Che-ki (Biographie de Sseu-ma Siang-jou) 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1972) and A.F.P. Hulsewé's China in 
Central Asia: The Early Stage 125 B.C.- 
A.D. 23, with an Introduction by M.A.N. 
Loewe (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979) [an 
annotated translation: of Shih chi 123 and 
related Han shu passages], resulted in 
studies by the translators on the relationships 

© between the Shih chi and the Han shu. Yves 
Hervouet ("La Valeur relative des texts du 
Che ki et du Han chou," Mélanges de 
sinologie offerts à Monsieur Paul Demiéville 
(Paris: Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
1974], -_pp. 55-76) finds 800 textual 
differences between the Han shu and Shih 
chi biographies of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju 
7) ABAN (179-117 B.C.). For about half of 
these variants Hervouet is unable to find a 
preferable reading between the two versions. 
But in almost 71% of the other cases (293 of 
413), after examining the prosody, the 
demands made by the context, the various 
orthographic variants, and other factors, 
Hervouet finds that the Han shu version 
"seems better" (p. 75). On the other hand, 
Hervouet finds 29% of the Shih chi versions 
better than those in the Han shu. He is 
therefore very cautious in his conclusion, 
admitting that the problem might stem from 
the Han shu having been recopied so often 
in the first centuries of our era, but 


Suggesting that it is also possible that the 


discrepancies are the result of scribes 
attempting to reconstruct lost Shih chi 
chapters based on the Han shu. He warns, 
however, that this is a tentative solution to 
the problem of these discrepancies which is 
subject to continued comparisons between 
other chapters of these two great histories. 
Hulsewé's review of Hervouet's article 
(T‘oung Pao, 65[1978], 112-3), however, 
seems to distort the cautious tone: "The 
result of this investigation is that in 293 out 
of the 413 cases, Professor Hervouet is able 


to demonstrate that the Han shu version is © 


better. This leads him to the conclusion that 
SC 117 is the work of men of a later age 
who restored this missing chapter by 
copying the Han shu. In so doing, they 
freely modified the text, in order to 'improve' 
it, but without sufficient understanding, 
leading to numerous mistakes. It may be 
noted that the present reviewer arrived at an 
identical conclusion regarding the "Memoir 
on Ta Yüan, viz Shih-chi ch. 128, in an 
article published in T’oung Pao 61 (1975), 
pp. 83-147, entitled ‘The problem of the 
authenticity of Shih-chi ch. 123." Similarly, 
Hervouet's caution is nowhere to be found in 
Hulsewé's own study. Concluding after 
minute comparisons of words and phrases in 
the Shih chi and Han shu that "the present 
123rd chapter is an attempt at reconstruction 
the lost Memoir on Ta Ytian by means of the 


material contained in Han shu 61, and other | 


information taken from other chapters in the 
Han shu," rather than calling for more 


studies of other chapters, Hulsewé augurs ~ 


their results: "I also believe that further 
research will show the unreliability of other 
Han-time chapters of this work [i.e., the Shih 
chi)" [p. 89]. , 
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A portion of Michael Loewe's 
"Introduction" (pp. 12-25) to Hulsewé's 
China in Central Asia is also devoted to this 
question. After considering numerous data, 
textcritical and external, Loewe concludes 
that the Shih chi text is derivative. He adds 
two new external pieces of evidence in 
support of his argument: (1) that "the brief 
synopsis in this chapter included in Shih-chi 
ch. 130 in no way alludes to the chief 
subjects and the important events this 
chapter describes, viz. to Chang Ch'ien or Li 
Kuang-li, nor to the Ta Yiian campaign or 
the capture of the blood sweating horses 
{and reads} '@nce Han had sent envoys to Ta 
Hsia, the distant barbarians of the extreme 
West stretched their necks and looked 
inward, wishing to observe the Central 
Land”; and (2) "the first half of the present 
text of SC 123 is undeniably a biography of 
Chang Chiien... [but] Shih-chi ch. 111 not 
only provides a brief biographical note on 
Chang Ch'ien, but lists him with other 
military men who are explicitly stated to 
have no individual biography elsewhere in 
the Shih-chi!" [pp. 24-5].17 : 

It was similar external data, however, 
that provided the basis for the first challenge 
to Professor Hulsewé's arguments, Enoki 
Kazuo's — #é "Shiki ‘Daien den’ to Kansho 
‘Cho Ken, Ri Kori den' to no kankei ni 
tsuite" PAAR BRAG FRANG , 
TO6y6 Gaku-hd, 64(1983), 1-32, Enoki 
concludes that the Shih chi follows the older 
use of names in Chapter 123 and should not 


__ be regarded as having been copied from the 


Han shu. Most recently, Lu Zongli BEA 
("Problems concerning the Authenticity of 
Shih-chi 123 Reconsidered,” Chinese 
Literature: Essays, Articles, Reviews 
{hereafter CLEAR], 17[1995]) has shown 


that although Hulsewé and Loewe argued 
that the Shih chi was unavailable from 100- 
400 A.D., numerous citations and references 
in works from that 300-year period discredit 
their claim, and (2) that the scores of 
linguistic examples Hulsewé cites as "proof" 
that the Shih chi is derived from the Han shu 
are on the whole complete inconclusive. _ 

Thus a field of study that began in the 
West promisingly with a small article by the 
premier scholar on Chinese linguistics in 
this century, Bernhard Karlgren, has yet to 
attain convincing proof regarding the 
relationship between the Shih chi and the 
Han shu. It would seem that either more 
careful and extensive linguistic studies are 
necessary, or some ancillary proofs, such as 
literary examinations of imagery, plots, and 
narrative structures, are necessary to move 
closer to a solution to this question. 


Historical Studies since 1960 ; 


The second book on Ssu-ma Ch'ien was 
published in 1978 by Dzo Ching-chuan: 
Sseu-ma Ts‘ien et l'historiographie chinoise 
(Paris: Publications Orientalistes de France, 
1978).18 Since this book was not available 
to me here in Taiwan, the follow excerpts 
from a review by the noted historian and 
linguist E. G. Pulleyblank, published in the 
Journal of Asian Studies [hereafter JAS], 
38(1979), 745-6, must serve as our 
description: 


Mr. Dzo is a-Chinese scholar 
working in Paris on a long term project 
to compare Ssu-ma Ch'ien and 
Herodotus and the historiographical 
traditions each founded. The present 
book is a by-product of that promised 
study.... The book is in two parts. In 


ate ve 


the first Dzo gives a rapid survey, from 


a highly traditionalist standpoint, of the 
`. history of, Chinese historiography.’ In: 


the second he provides new French 
translations. of the autobiographical 
chapter of the Shih-chi-and the famous 
letter of Ssu-ma Ch'ien to Jen An, 
together with some discussion of. the 
various problems that have exercised 
previous scholars about Ssu-ma Ch'ién's 
life and his book. 
Mr. Dzo is an ardent defender of 
Chinese historiography and of his hero, 
Ssu-ma Chiien.... Certain Western 
historians have typically shown little 
awareness of the magnitude and variety 
of the Chinese historiographical 
traditional and the high intellectual 
quality of much that is contained. in it. 


‘Difficulty of access provides some 


excuse for non-Sinologists, but lack of 
curiosity and arrogant assumptions -of 
the superiority of the Western tradition 
are also much to blame. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Mr. Dzo's defense 
will have the effect he intends. His 
attitude is so traditional, and shows so 
little understanding of the spirit of 
disinterested inquiry that modern 
scholarship expects from historians, 
whether Chinese or western, that Dzo 
may end up confirming the prejudices 
of his readers rather than dispelling 
them.... Mr. Dzo's book is certainly not 
without its merits. He is well versed in 
Shih-chi scholarship, especially in 
Chinese, and his comments should be 
read. 


From this large-scale, but apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to present Ssu-ma 
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Ch'ien to the Western reader once again, we 
tum to a relatively short study which is only 
in part an examination of the Shih chi and its 
author — David Johnson's "Epic and 
History in Early China: The Matter of Wu 
Tzu-hsu," JAS, 40(1981), 255-71. But this 
essay is seminal in helping to shape Western 
concepts of early Chinese biography. 
Johnson examines the five traditional texts 
which make up the "matter" of — i.e., the 
corpus of incidents and characters associated 
with? — Wu Tzu-hsii fit: (1) Tso 
chuan 7244 which provides the core plot... 
the court intrigue that leads to the 
imprisonment of Wu Tzu-hsii's father... Wu's 
decision to flee... and his remonstrances with 
the king of Wu many years later about the 
folly of not destroying Yueh" [pp. 255-6], 
(2) Lit-shih ch'un-ch’'iu RAK which 
“devotes about the same space to Wu Tzu- 


hsii as Tso chuan... but presents a variety of 


scenes from Wu Tzu-hsili's life" [p. 256]; (3) 
Kuo yü #38 , the probable source of Lú- 
shih ch'un-ch'iu, (4) Shih chi which presents 
"an integrated account of his life, and is 
moreover considerably longer than the 
earlier versions"... and which provides more 
detail [p. 258], and (5) Wu-Yileh ch'un-ch‘iu 
SAR Ein which "there is probably more 
than three times as much material on Wu 
Tzu-hsti" including the presentation of Wu 
as "a master of astrological and geomantic 
learning” [p.259]. Johnson questions where 
the additional material in the Wi-Yueh ch'un 
ch'iu originated and posits the influence of 
two kinds of oral material "folktales about 


Wu Tzu-hsil and somewhat longer accounts 


connected with the cult of Wu Tzu-hsil, of 
whose gradual growth down through Han 
times and beyond there is considerable 
evidence"2° [p.262]. He then turns his 
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imagination on Ssu-ma Ch'ien: 


When I re-read Shih chi 66 after 
prolonged study of Wu Yueh ch'un-chiu, 
~ it immediately occurred to me that Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien must have been acquainted 
with versions of the Wu Tzu-hsü story 
that provided more detail than he could 
use, and that this accounted for the 
abbreviated or summary quality of 
certain portions of the biography. Of 
course, a similar effect could have been 
created if Ssu-ma Ch'ien had collected a 
large number of independent anecdotes 
about Wu Tzu-hsti's life and adventures, 
but it seemed to me that this would 
make him resemble too closely the 
* modern historian who pieces his stories 
together bit by bit. I felt instead that he 
was most probably summarizing 
complicated narratives that already 
existed in coherent form, not creating an 
integral account out of fragmentary and 
disparate sources [p. 263]. 


Johnson speculates that "by the time of the 
Ch'in-Han unification a rich historical- 
legendary tradition must have existed, the 
heritage of rulers and ruled alike. But this 
tradition was not a single thing — it existed 
in many versions.... I think these narratives 
may well have been presented orally to both 
aristocratic and commoner audiences by 
storytellers or ‘singers of tales’ [p. 268]. 


The existence of such narratives would. 


explain why Ssu-ma Ch'ien mentions that 
"Wu Tzu-hsü fell sick on the way to Wu and 
had to beg for food" [p.258] without 
preparing this information or following up 
on it. Ssu-ma Ch'ien assumes we already 
know the story. Johnson believes that these 


historical-legendary narratives were 
suppressed by the ruling elite in Han times 
because (1) they fostered regional pride at a 
time when the Central Government was 
struggling to keep China unified, (2) they 
proved resistant to the Confucian truths the 
elite were then promoting, and (3) they 
challenged the burgeoning official 
monopoly of historical writing. Although 
Johnson emphasizes that his conclusions are 
tentative, and he stops short of claiming to 
have proved the existence of such oral, 
regional narratives, his depiction of these 
possible sources for Ssu-ma Chiien is 
intelligent and innovative and an excellent 
foil for the more sober positions of many of 
his predecessors. 

It may seem unfair to include a 
discussion of Chauncey S. Goodrich's "Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien's Biography of Wu Ch'i 42 " 
(Monumenta Serica, 35[1981-83], {197- 
233]) here, while relegating works like those 
of Derk Bodde and Frank Kierman to Part 
Two: Translation, since all of these works 
mix translation and historical commentary. 
But Goodrich, like Johnson, departs from 
the patterns of his predecessors to present a 
study that is primarily historical, that uses 
the "Biography of Wu Ch'i" only as a basis 
upon which to comment on Ssu-md Ch’ien's 
historiography. Goodrich's main goal is to 
determine which parts of his text are 
historically accurate, which residue of a 
roman historique of the sort Henri Maspero 
postulated for Su Ch'in &&3 ,?! and what 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's sources for this biography 
were. Goodrich's conclusions are (1) that 
the biography is episodic and anecdotal, in 
effect a series of diverse statements about 
Wu Ch'i which have been assembled in what 
is assumed to be a chronological order" [p. 
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203] and, (2) while it is impossible to 
dismiss the entire biography as fiction, 


it is clear that several sections of the 
biography contain inherently doubtful 
episodes or serious anachronisms, while 
-other passages are dominated by 
formalistic literary tropes which impair 
their claim to historical value. Leading 
scholars... have already called attention 
to most of these features. Perhaps it 
will at any rate be an acceptable 
minimal statement about Wu Ch'i to 
assume that he probably did exist at the 
approximate time indicated and that he 
served as a general and military 
governor for the state of Wei, and very 
likely for some or all of the other states 
mentioned” [pp. 214-5]. . 


Although the Shih chi is one of the 
major. sources for Derk Bodde's "The State 
and Empire of Ch'in" (The Cambridge 
History of China, Volume I: The Ch'in and 


`. Han Empires [Cambridge: Cambridge 


_ University Press, 1986], pp. 20-102), 
Bodde's appendixes (1) “Sources and 
Modern Studies" (pp. 90-94), (2) 
"Interpolations in the Shih-chi" (94-98), and 
"Statistics in the Shih chi and elsewhere" 
(98-102) are the only comments on the 
historiography of the Shih chi in this 
volume. The general tone here, moreover, is 
critical: numerous events recorded in the 


Shih chi concerning Ch'in are incorrect,’ 


exaggerated, or even fabricated. 

In contrast to the relatively few pages 
given the Shih chi in The Cambridge 
History, Grant Hardy has produced the first 
English-language monograph on the book in 
thirty ycars — "Objectivity and Interpreta- 


tion in the ‘Shih chi" (Unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1988). Hardy, 
trained like Chavannes in Westem classics, 
acknowledges that his study "can be divided 
into two distinct halves. In the first 


(chapters 1-4) [he established a theoretical , 


framework for a new reading of the Shih chi, 
and in the second (chapters 5-7) [he] 
illustrated how this framework could be 
applied to specific biographies, suggesting 
that similar readings could be made 
throughout the Shih chi" [p. 342]. 

_ Although this first half contains many 
sections of interest — surveys of Western 
and Chinese studies on the Shih chi which 
are among the best in a Western language, a 
thorough analysis of the role of the 
biographies in the overall structure of the 
work, as well as a dissertation on its sources 
— Hardy's conclusion:that Ssu-ma Chiien's 
primary goals were the identification of 
moral principles and the rectification of past 
injustices, although the data which leads him 
to these determinations are often insightfully 
presented,” is not completely new. 

The second half, which explores how 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien performed six editorial 
functions — (1) exclusion of sources, (2) 
exact copying of sources, (3) modification of 
sequences in sources, (4) modification of 
wording in sources, (5) insertion of material 
from other sources besides his main one, and 
(6) insertion of material from his 
imagination — on his data, illustrated 
through detailed and intriguing analyses of 
the editing of Chapters 66 (Biography of Wu 
Tzu-hstl) and 120 (Biographies of Chi An 
WS and Cheng Tang-shih @hMHE ), is a 
brilliant and largely unprecedented study.” 
Unlike many previous scholars, Hardy 
believes that "Ssu-ma Ch’ien was a very 
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active editor who constantly shaped history 
to guide his readers’ impressions" and that 
"the variations among Shih chi accounts 
reveal something of Ch'ien's idea of history 
— that historical facts have moral meaning, 
but there may not be one absolutely correct 
interpretation; the same event may have 
different meanings (equally valid) in 
different contexts" [p. 345]. 

Hardy's final account of Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
may therefore be worthy of our attention as 
an account which could contradict 
Chavannes' concept of the author of the Shih 
chi as primarily a compiler: 


Ssu-ma Ch'ien was a remarkable 
individual, and it is unusually rewarding 
to observe the process by which he 
makes sense of his world. Through all 
this balancing and editing, Ch'ien 
remains sensitive and humane and he 
expects the same response from his 
readers. History was not a dispassionate 
science to Ssu-ma Ch'ien. He believed 
that historians should be emotionally 
involved with their subjects (this was in 
fact part of his historical method) and he 
saw history as critically important to 
living the good life. Through his vivid 
prose style, short reflective comments, 
and rhetorical questions he seeks to 
draw his readers in also. He wants us to 
feel the tragedy of betrayal, the 
exhilaration of success, the shock of . 
reversal, and to apply this historical 
knowledge and empathy in our own 
lives. His work is literary as well as 
historical, and this, in large part, 
explains the continuing influence of the 
Shih chi throughout Chinese history. 


I find in this passage a nice balance between 


influences from Chavannes and Watson with 
Hardy's own innovations. The emphasis on 
the literary importance of the Shih chi 
towards the end of this citation may also 
serve as an introduction to our following 
section.” 


Literary Studies since 1960 


As Joseph Roe Allen noted on the first 
page of his "An Introductory Study of 
Narrative Structure in the Shi ji" (CLEAR, 
3[1981], 31-66), "studies of [the Shih chi] as 
literature have been surprisingly few.” In 
the nearly fifteen years since Allen's article 
appeared, things have improved somewhat, 
as we shall see. But for over a decade, 
Allen's study remained the principle literary 
analysis of the Shih chi 5. 

Allen's approach was to apply the 
methodology developed by Robert Scholes 
and Robert Kellogg for classical Western 
narrative to traditional Chinese narrative.?6 
John C. Y. Wang had already explored some 
of the possibilities of this application in two 
Studies published in the 1970s.?? But 
whereas Wang's work was limited to few 
passages as examples, Allen's study 
examined certain narrative devices in 
different sections of the Shih chi and also 
attempted a close analysis of two chapters, 
"The Biography of Wu Tzu-hsii” (Chapter 
66) and "The Biography of General Li 
[Kuang] =E [ B& ]" (Chapter 109). The 
following excerpts will illustrate two of 
Allen's numerous ingenious readings and 
conclusions: 


In terms of plot we have seen that 
these two biographies are quite 
different. We have appropriated 
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Todorov's idea of the tale of law and the 
tale of attribute to discuss the two plot 
forms. With this we have emphasized 


‘the unilinear, verb-oriented biography 


of Wu Zixu, and the episodic, adjectival 
biography of Li Guang; one united by 
action, the other by theme. These two 
major plot forms, which are not 
mutually exclusive, might be used to 
analyze other narratives in the Shi ji, 
where they appear separately or mixed. 
Scholes and Kellogg have remarked: 
“The diarist or chronicler may simply 
record specific data, but the 
autobiographer or historian seeks a 
pattern which drives him in the 
direction of generalization" [p. 86). 
Where Sima Qian seeks patterns, that is, 
where-he goes beyond writing a mere 
chronicle of events, and this is 
especially so in many of the liezhuan 
narratives, we should find these two plot 
forms, of law and of attribute, present 
[pp. 52-3]. 


The characters of Wu Zixu and Li 
Guang are static and undeveloped in the 
sense that they are unchanging and 
nearly one-dimensional. Wu is 
characterized mainly by his vengeance, 
especially his determination in that 
vengeance, and Li by his military and 
personal bravery, compounded by a 
certain degree of unorthodoxy and 
arrogance. Scholars and Kellogg make 
much of the one-sided epic hero in their 
discussion of character, but it would be 
dangerous to suggest any 
correspondence here. In another study 
Scholes does offer a refinement of a 


a 


Northrop Frye model for the 


characterization of the hero. This model ` 


is discussed in terms of the mimetic 
quality of the hero in relation to the real 
world (people and environment). Once 
again, while the genre identifications of 
Western criticism are not entirely 
Suitable, especially since the epic 
figures so large, the method of 
classification in general is useful. In 
this model the mimesis can range from 
high, where the hero is superior in 
degree to men but not to the 
environment (above this are romance 
and myth), to low, where the hero is 
inferior to both (such as in comedy). 
Certainly Li and Wu fall in the upper 
part of this spectrum of mimesis. We 
would suggest, however, that Li Guang 
is very high, perhaps actually 
approaching romance and myth, while 
Wu Zixu is much nearer the middle, 
close to realism... Both men are real 
people in an artistic as well as historical 
sense, but it is Li who is less vivid, and 
this is the effect of his characterization 
and of the plot [pp. 60-1]. 


Consistent with his analyses, 


Allen 


concludes by suggesting the influence this 
historical masterpiece had on subsequent 


Chinese literature: 


The Shi ji is composed of many 
independent narratives, and the 
structures of those narratives vary to a 
great degree. The two discussed here 
are, no doubt, more symbolic or 
meaningful than some found in the Shi 
ji, but as we have suggested, they are 
not atypical. We suspect that most of 
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the narratives that are held in especially =, 
high esteem by the tradition are more 
symbolic than mimetic. We have. seen 
plot, character, point of view, and 
meaning all interwoven to give these 
two narratives their different forms.... 
With these meaningful patterns the Shi 

ji may represent a move away from the 
empirical historical tradition’ that ` 
preceded it towards the more fictional 
one. We suppose that the narrative 
forms found in these two biographies `- 
are also found not only in other parts of 
the Shi ji, but also in later more fictional ° 
narrative works of the Chinese tradition - 


[p. 66]. 


I have not been able to locate here in `.. 
Taiwan Vivian-Lee Nyitray's "Mirrors of `` 
Biographies": 


Virtue Four ‘Shih chi’ 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford 


University, 1990), the first literary study of- 
the Shih chi following Allen. The summary - 
in Dissertation Abstracts International . 
(51.3[September 1990], 857-A) suggésts the - 
scope of her work and the relationship with - 


Allen's interest in narrative structure: | 


The dissertation adopts a literary- l 
critical approach to analyzing four 
linked chapters of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's ... 
Shih chi ... Chapters 75-78 ... comprise ` | 
‘the lieh-chuan biographical narratives 
for the Ssu chun-tzu, or "Four Lords" —_ 
Meng-ch'ang of Ch'i, P'ing-yuan of 
Chao, Hsin-ling of Wei [Prince Wu- 
chi], and Ch'un-shen of Chu, 3rd ` 
century B.C.E. contemporaries who 
have long been considered exemplary 
models of feudal nobility. Drawing on 


narrative theories from French 


` Structuralism, Anglo-American "New ' 

Narratology,”. Seymour: Chatman's 
. etiticism of film narrative, and . 
_ traditional Chinese aesthetics, the 

‘dissertation identifies significant 


‘structural elements in the ‘text and. Brea 


describes the processes by which’ 
readers learn to judge the moral content _ 
‘of the subjects’ actions. 
At the heart of the dissertation is añ 
examination of the- compelling 
2 relationship ‘between Prince Wa-chi and 
` ‘the gatekeeper ` Hou Ying, which 
outlines the distinction between jen- 
virtue (humankindness) and te-virtue (a 
s psychosocial compulsion’ to respond to 
virtuous actions in kind, or. "gratitude 
credit"), and then suggests that even the 
most virtuous individual i is constrained 


ar by fate., 


_, + The concluding points are that truly 

T Kman exemplars are necessarily 

flawed, but that their very imperfection 
increases their appeal.and accounts for 
the. enduring literary power of the texts. 


The narrative power of the Shih chi and 


"its basis in space, not time, is the subject of 
‘Xiaobin Jian's "Spatialization in the Shiji" 


(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State 


“University, 1992) which is divided into five , 


sections: t) "Introduction" (pp. 1-33), 2) 


4 - "Spatialization as a Mode of Com- 
_ prehension” (34-59), 3) "The Writing of the 
_ Shiji-and the Tradition of the Shi Œ " (60- 


124), 4)."The Construction and Characteri- 
zation of the Shiji " (125-180), and 5) 
"Conclusion: Building a System of 
Totalization and Molding an Image in Multi- 
Dimensional Space" (181-189). 

Although Jian is obviously well read in 
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modern theory, Section 2 on the 
composition of the Shih chi and his 
discussions of "K‘ung-tzu shih-chia” 
FLFR and "Fan Sui, Ts'ai Tse liehchuan" 
JENERE in Section 3 may be of most 
interest to scholars of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
magnum opus. The overall approach Jian 
takes is that the Shih chi should be read as a 
part of the grand tradition of Chinese 
historiography and that this "spatial" 
location is more important that any specific 
chronological references. In his conclusion 
he writes: l 


Taken together, all the sections in 
the Shiji may be seen to form a pagoda 
shaped system with clearly defined and 
mutually interrelated levels and 
divisions. The system: built in a hiatus 
where all the spaces in all directions 
have been surveyed and all the times 
that have been passed through have 
been totalized. While the "Tables" and 
the dates given in the individual 
biographies provide a sense of historical 
authenticity as well as a reference for 
‘chronological order should it be needed, 
the system with its non-action atemporal 
framework strongly suggests a sense of 

“ timelessness ... Sima Qian ... was more 
interested in the character's general 
images and their proper places in the 
total system [pp. 181-5]. 


Providing a literary system, a new 
approach to the Shih chi for the Western 
` reader, is in-fact the goal of The Cloudy 
Mirror, Tension and Conflict in the Writings 
of Sima Qian (Albany: SUNY Press, 
_ forthcoming 1995) by Stephen W. Durrant. 
Durrant, who has studied and published on 


the Shih chi for the past decade, brings 
together the first collection of literary 
studies on the Shik chi and its author in a 
Westem language. His book consists of the 
following chapters: (1) The Frustration of 
the Second Confucius, (2) Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
Confucius, (3) Sima Qian, the Six Arts, and 
Spring and Autumn Annals, (4) Dying 
Fathers and Living Memories, (5) (Women 
with(out) Names, and (6) Ideologue versus 
Narrator. Since it would be impossible to 
discuss all these chapters in this. format — 
for they are rich texts indeed — I will focus 
here on one of the longest and most brilliant, 
"Dying Fathers and Living Memoires" (pp. 
70-97). 

Durrant begins with Liu Chih-chi's 
SAIS (661-721) criticism of Ssu-ma 
Chiien's style, especially in contrast to that 
of Confucius in the Ch'un-ch'iu ŽFK , as 


one which "gathers up many old records and . 


... Selected miscellaneous reports." Durrant 
defends Ssu-ma Ch'ien by observing that his 
sources must have been even more 


‘numerous than the nearly ninety identified 


by one modern Chinese scholar, but he 
suggests other reasons behind the different, 
sometimes conflicting accounts of the Shih 
chi: 


In addition to the problems inherent 
in the structure of Records of the 
Historian, and the difficulty of dealing 
with a proliferation of historical 
sources, Sima Qian's perception of 
himself as standing in a powerful 
lineage of frustrated authors ‘assuredly 
influenced his writing of the past, as 
well as his writing of himself. As noted 
previously, time and time again one” 
encounters on the pages of Records of ` 
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the Historian a striking resonance 
between Sima Ch'ien's self-portrayal, as 
found in his letter to Ren An and in his 
"Self-Narration” [tzu-hsii HJF ], and 
his portrayal of the prominent figures of 
the past [pp. 73-74]. 


He then tums to the “Biography of Wu Tzu- 
hsü” (Chapter 66) as a narrative in which all 
three of these issues are encountered; 
Durrant sees Wu Tzu-hsii as a contemporary 
but antithetical figure to Confucius. In his 
frustration, Wu‘tumed not to editing like the 
Sage, but to "an escalating confrontation that 
finally ended with suicide and mutilation.” 
Durrant explores data on Wu Tzu-hsii in five 
different Shih chi chapters which exhibit 
"considerable repetition.’ But what he finds 
most interesting are the words Wu She 
{i , Wu Tzu-hsii's father, speaks. There is 
apparently no extant earlier source for this 
speech and Durrant supposes that Ssu-ma 
Chien may have created it himself,.while 
suggesting its role in creating a new conflict, 
not found in earlier accounts: 


As noted above, the speech of the 
father, which Sima Qian gives in two 
versions, has no analogue in Zuo, where 
Wu She remains silent. Words spoken 
by a father facing death... hold a special 
interest for Sima Qian [because of the 
words his own father spoke to him 
enjoining him to finish the Shih chi, 
already discussed by Durrant]. And in 


the Zuo nor in the "Hereditary 
Household of Chu" versions. Wu Zixu, 
of course, is the protagonist of the 
“Traditions” [lieh-chuan], so it is quite 
natural to establish his presence from 
the outset as the dominant character of 
the narrative. But, in addition to this 
consideration, his strong presence and 
compelling speech create a tension 
absent from the other two versions, Far 
from being a passive listener to an older 
brother's wise words, Wu Zixu suggests 
that both of them flee. His brother's 
response thus becomes a compromise 
between two opposing desires and 
fulfills the prediction of their father. 
The hinge of the decision in Sima 
Qian's account is not, like in Zuo, so 
much each brother's respective virtues, 
and an older brother's wise perception 
of those virtues, as it is an attempt to 
resolve a dilemma: a filial son obeys 
his father, he must answer the summons 
and die; but a filial son avenges his 
father, he must reject the summons and 
live on to act. The sons can be filial and 
meet both requirements, but only as a 
team and not as individuals. Shang 
fuliills his half of the obligation 
forthwith, and, in fulfilling that 
obligation, is executed, achieving his 
appropriate "honor" and disappearing 
from the remainder of the narrative [pp. 
87-8]. ' 
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this case, the father gives a highly 
perceptive appraisal of his sons — he 
accurately assesses their personalities 
and predicts how each will react to a 
summons. Wu Zixu's speech, delivered 
after he and his brother have been called 
to their father's side, appears neither in 


Durrant then turns to Wu Tzu-hsü's most 
incredible act of revenge, when he exhumes 
the body of the King of Ch'u and flogs the 
corpse: 
Commentators, who are chiefly 
concerned with “historical accuracy” 
and not with literary effect, have noted 


the earlier accounts only refer to beating 
the tomb, and they consequently 
question the historicity of Sima Qian's 
version. 

Our purpose here is not to 
reconstruct a past. From a literary point 
of view, the desecration of King Ping's 
corpse is the center of the chapter and 
marks-a turning point in the plot. Wu‘ 
Zixu's success culminates with this 
event and his decline begins, a decline 
that is to end with still another macabre 
episode. While Sima Qian generally — 
portrays Wu Zixu sympathetically, he 
reveals him here as a man who has gone 
too far. Driven by an extreme passion 
for vengeance, Wu Zixu loses his 
foresight and is blind to the 
consequences of his immoderate 

_ behavior. It is Shen Baoxu [ HE7 ], 
rather than Wu Zixu, who sees and hints 

' that heaven will now destroy his former 
friend. Too fanatical in pursuing ` 
revenge, Wu Zixu becomes the 
antithesis of the dominant figure of the 
second half of the “Traditions of Wu 
Zixu,” King Fuchai, who will not go far 
enough in avenging his father {p. 91]. 


After examining these father-son 
resonances, Durrant closes his discussion by 
pointing to another leitmotif, that of vision 
and its comparative importance in the lives 
of King Fu-ch'ai and Wu Tzu-hsti: 


Fuchai, according to Sima Qian's 
fullest account, dies, like his foil Wu 
Zixu, concerning about “seeing.” But 

‘ while Wu Zixu wants to sce [the armies 
of the enemy of Wu conquer that state], 
Fuchai wants his own vision to cease, 
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just as he tried to ensure that Wu Zixu's 
vision would cease [by gouging out his ` 
eyes]. 

Wu Zixu is a master of plots. It is 
only natural that he should look to the 
future, to the time when either his plans 
bear fruit or his predictions come true. 
He is active and is motivated in large 
measure by the compelling emotion of 
revenge. Twice frustrated by the 
intercession of death — once by the 
death of King Ping and once by his own 
death — his continued activity, or wish 
for activity, becomes absurd. But if Wu 
Zixu is dynamic, Fuchai is static. 
Throughout the narrative, Fuchai avoids. 
the action that his father has thrust upon 
him. Like so many "blind" kings in 
Records of the Historian, he cannot see 
the consequences of his policies, and he 
dies, approriately enough, wanting to 
remain blind [p. 95]. 


It is Durrant's ability to identify and 
articulate underlying literary patterns in Shih 
chi, patterns which were invisible to 
previous critics, that make his study an 
important foundation for a new genre of 
study in which students of literature can 
reexamine, in light of the recent ground- 
breaking historical work by Hardy and 
others, Ssu-ma Chr'ien's dexterous 
manipulation of his sources. 

The final literary study to garner our 
attention is a work of historical fiction, Les 
Fils du Ciel et son annaliste (The Son of 
Heaven and His Annalist; Paris: Gallimard, 
1992), by the sinologist tumed novelist, Jean 
Levi.28 Although it may seem strange to 
include a novel in this survey of scholarship 
on the Shih chi, this is a novel especially for 
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students of Ssu-ma Ch'ien. Without some 
knowledge of the background of the 
historian and his universal history of ancient 
China, I doubt that the reader can follow 
Levi's complex narrative.” His brief (155 
pp.) text alternates between several 
historical planes, describing the relationship 
between Emperor Ching of the Han and his 
mentally deranged child, the future Emperor 
Wu of the Han, as if they were living in 
modern France (ski trips, summer camps, 
etc.) juxtaposed with encounters between 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien and his imperial masters in a 
more realistic, if imagined, historical setting, 


and discursions on Han history and 


historians allegedly from’ the father's diary, 
as we see in the opening paragraphs 
(Préambule: Le néant central [Preamble, 
The Central Nothingness], pp. 9-12): 


PREAMBLE 
The Central Nothingness 


There was the father, there was the 
son, there was the book and there was 
Ssu-ma Chiien. The father, a historian, 
wrote the book, Ssu-ma Chien should 
have been the subject of the book. The 
historian is the father of the son: Ssu- 
ma Chiien is the father of Chinese 
historiography. In this title, he 
intervened between the father and 
reality, just as the son interjected 
himself continuously between the father. 
and Ssu-ma Ch'ien. It has been almost 
two years now since the father has 
undertaken his work, but, owing to the 
immense stature of Ssu-ma Ch'ien, 
owing as well to the frail figure of the 
son, he has only been able to record in 
his diary the few records reproduced 


here by way of a preamble to the book 
which envelopes all four of them. 
Chinese historiography is a prisoner 
of Ssu-ma Ch'ien as the king of the 
monkeys is in the’ hand of Buddha: 
however much it embraces all the 
available documentation and skims 
through the centuries, leaping further 
and further, higher and higher; so far, so 
high that it thinks it has escaped, and, in 
a provocative gesture, pees out copies as 
if to signal the new milestone it has 
reached, it ends by discovering that it 
did nothing but urinate in the palm of 
the Grand Annalist. The only way to 
get out would be the leap into fiction. 
And even then old Ssu-ma Chiien is 
watching you, for there is something of 
the fantastic about him, something of 
the fantastic so discreet that it can be 
taken for history. The Historical 
Records is one of the chronicles which 
acts as a substitute for the events which 
it relates. History is eaten away by its 
traces, reality by its reflection. 
Remembrance is no longer a memory of 
things, but a thing itself, so tangible, so 
palpable, in its substance, its concrete 
evidence, that it comes to assume the 
thickness of being. The Records reach 
to the infinity and the solitude of a work 
of art — solitude and infinity in that 
they, like it, are detached from all links 


with the facts, they create their own. 


world; a world in which the words and 
the things are fused in an indestructible 
solipsistic monad. 

The history of China from its 
origins until 110 B.C. is intertwined, 
more or less, with the history of a man. 

When one says “the history of a 
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man,” it must be, of course, carefully 
understood in the sense of a history 
related by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who gives us 
his own version, as well as in another 
sense, as "a personal history.” 

It is without doubt his individual 
destiny with its terrible wound that he 
wanted to transmit to us through a 
collective fresco. The man can be 
found in his work just as history has 
been swallowed by his words. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien wanted to write an 
exemplary history. The reigns of the 
kings, the genealogies of the ruling 
families, the biographies of illustrious 


men furnished the lessons for posterity. _ 


When, in fact, his own life is 
exemplary.. He presented the model — 
at least he believed he did — of a loyal 


subject unjustly punished by a despotic _ 


master. After submitting to a 
defamatory punishment which took 
from him his dignity as a man,” he was 
promoted to a high post and forced to 
live in constant intimacy with his 
torturer. 

Then, would the only way to escape 
him be to confront him in his 
biography? In reducing his book to the 
work of a man who also had a life, 


.perhaps we would be able to break the 


enchantment. But no. One neglects the 
work for the man, the spell continues to 
operate. It was never more than a 
phantasmagoria that one clutched at. 
The historians manipulate, shake up, 
work on, and recompose and recompose 
an image always the same, in the 
manner of Warhol's painting in which a 
photo of Marilyn Monroe is repeated 
infinitely to the point of vertigo. 


Perhaps it is this vertigo which 
fascinates. The vertigo created through 
emptiness; the work and the life of Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien are resolved in the two forms 
which the nothingness refuses to accept: 
confinement and emptiness. For him, 
History disappears into pure words, a 
fantastic reflection of a reality in which 
it is cancelled out, just as its life only 
takes shape in the-dream aroused by its 
absence. Hidden in the heart of the 


work itself. The basic ingredient _ 


needed to seize it in such a man, this 
anchorage, this point of contact which 
gives a thickness to one as to the other, 
has disappeared. Not really 
disappeared: an empty shell, a title 
without content not even exactly 
without content: a text brought in from 
another chapter to be substituted for the 
missing text, a mouth-hole which 
enlarges until it reaches the dimensions 
of an abyss. "The Annals of Han Wu- 
ti," the emperor who had him castrated, 
no longer exist. 

One is sucked into this central 
nothingness. But how to seize this 
emptiness, in a way other than by 
emptiness — in delimiting a blank 
space from where an image would come 
out. It would be best to throw down 
some notes which would be more a 
description of the content of a book than 
the content itself, as if, in this effort of 
definition, of this project to make 
precise its limits and its forms, 
something could rise from the void 
around which we are circling.’ 


Another brief chapter (Pourquoi? 
[Why?], pp. 23-28) may further suggest the 
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mixture of play and sinological insight 
which typifies this text. 


Why? 


How Much? This is the title of a 
short novel by Burt Blechman?! and the 
question posed by all the characters in 
the book with the exception of the old 
mother put away in a cupboard and her 
son who fioats on a cloud. How much 
is an adult question; it evolved in the 
universe of humbers, of the quantifiable, 
of knowledge; a functional step aimed 
at accumulating information, the limits 
it seeks not exhausted in the meaning of 
the words. How much as opposed to 
why. Why is a question of children. 
Why does not call for any information. 
It does not aim at completing or 
enriching knowledge. He who poses it 
never listens to the answer. Why is a 
mode of interrogation in its crude state; 
it gives under its paroxysmic form the 
very essence of the questioning question 
which does away with itself in its 
gratuity. It nevertheless does not 
convey the wonder before the world as 
the philosophers pretend to believe it 
does. Children, real children, are never 
surprised by the world, because it 
doesn't exist for them. Autarkical 
entities, who have only themselves for 
their world, and betray in their questions 
their simple rapture faced with their 
power. A power which draws its source 
in the conviction that they themselves 
are the world. "Why" is the formulation 
most divested, most naked, of the act of 
aiming to subjugate the other. It is both 
sign and stakes of the decisive battle 


(which, all in all, amounts to proof of 
force, in this question so simple — 
why?), it presents the primordial 
moment when superior and inferior, 
master and slave are determined. 

There are not only children to pose 
the question which refers to no demand 
but instead expresses the inviolable 
break between master and servant, there 
are also the kings. The ancient Chinese, 
the Newtons of politics, knew enough 
about power to have pondered it over 
the centuries, over the millennia, over 
this force so universal, so visible, and 
yet so mysterious, which causes backs 
to bend, knees to knock, teeth to chatter, 
and heads to be removed from their 
trunks like apples falling to the earth 


under the influence of gravity. The 


Chinese, therefore, in their counsel to 
princes, recommend imperatively that 
they never be put in the situation of 
having to give a response to an inferior. 
This would be to exchange roles. No 
sovereign should have to explain his 
wisdom to his subjects for fear of 
calling forth questions to which he 
would be unable to respond. Shown to 
be wrong, proved to be imperfect, seen 
through daily by his subjects, attracted 
by this invincible energy which 
emanates from the questioning activity 
which he would have thoughtlessly 
entrusted the exercise of to another, he 
will accumulate misfortune on his own 
head which, one fine moming, would 
tumble from its height with his 
kingdom. To jealously conserve this 
weapon, never to let another seize this 
prerogative, herein lies the art of 
governing; this is what Lao Tzu called 
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"the technique of T am not capable” or 
"the joy of ‘how will we do it?'"32 

The emperor Han Wu-ti of the Han, 
the master of Ssu-ma Ch'ien, was a 


. powerful monarch, he was also a 


dreadful inquisitor. ‘The Historical 
Records of-the Grand Annalist shows 
him questioning, for no reason at all, 
subordinates, ministers, minions, 
clowns, anchorites, philosophers, 


. hydrologists,. technicians, cartwrights, 


herbalists, shamans, charlatans, 
sorcerers, divinities; only his wives are 
not overwhelmed with his questions. 
The father attempted to visualize 
the scene of Ssu-ma-Ch’ien face to face 
with his master, the historiographer and 
the emperor. Two silhouettes stand out 
in a landscape of. sheer mountains and 
stunted pines. The one imposing, his 
expression veiled by a hat with a dozen 
pendants, is seated, his legs drawn 


‘under him, on a platform of painted 


wood. The other, lean and wearing the 
simple twisted black-silk hat of the 
grand officers, remains prastrated, his 
forehead touching the ground. To the 
sides one catches a glimpse of the 
crowd of ministers, the brown horses 


and the yellow-laquered chariots with 
_dragons-in-clouds motifs. The imperial 


mouth releases a flood of questions, 
which, like a strong mystic wind, flatten 
the spine of the Grand Annalist ore 
the ground: 

"Why, when I have changed the 
color of my reign, revised the calendar, 
obtained perfect accord between my 
power and its manifestations,’ do the 
gods still not manifest themselves?" 

"Why isn't there music at the time 


of the royal offerings, while the slightest 


popular festival is brightened by the 
sound of drum and fife?" 

"Is it to demonstrate the grandeur 
of my reign that the tripod of Chow has 
reappeared?" 

"Why is it that a yellow dragon has 
been seem in the north of my provinces 
and not in the capital?” 

"Why does noe set white rushes on 
three sides during the sacrifices?" 

"Why was then the structure and 
form of the Yellow Emperor's Palace of 
Light?" 

And behind the curtain — opaque 
for others, transparent for him — of his 
hat with the dozen pendants, his 
expression was lit up with a malicious 
smile: he was going to set a trap, for the 
questions of the emperor also serve to 
catch subjects in an error. They are 
crafty devils who, like children, only 
feign being abused in order to 
embarrass you. 

"Is it true that the Yellow Emperor, 


after having reunited the gods on Mount . 


Tai, disappeared into the sky on the 


back of a dragon? Tell me, Grand 


Annalist, I have made you responsible 
for all knowledge.” 

"The ancient chronicles do not lie.” 

“And he has become immortal?" 

"Such is the esumiony of me 
classics and the old sages." 

"Then why does the Yellow 
Emperor have a tomb if he is 
immortal?” 

The carcasses of the learned 
trembled, a shiver of panic shook them 
and produced a rustling like that of dead 
leaves swept by a cold breath of winter 
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air. 

The Grand Annalist wanted to 
respond, he stammered — already a 
courtesan had come forward to the base 
of the steps. Hopping in little hurried 
steps, his arms beating the air like the 
wings of a wild goose, his head lowered 
so that his eyes would not raise higher 
than the august torso, the Grand 
Annalist threw himself to the ground 
and succeeded in articulating: 

"Oh, Majesty, your most terrible, 
humble and stupid subject dares to 
brave his own death to set forth his poor 
knowledge: that which we found 
interred in the tomb erected for him 
after he had mounted into Heaven was 
simply his clothes and his hat. For the 
people, overcome with gratitude, 
wanted to honor his memory and 
celebrate his kindness.” 

"But can one make Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
play this role, even if one knows that he 
accompanied the emperor Han Wu-ti in 
his peregrinations to Mount Tai-shan 
and that he then regained the charge 
from his master to respond to questions 
in analogous circumstances?" wonders 
the father, taken by the scruples of the 
historian. The dates are not tidy, the 
dates are never tidy with Ssu-ma Ch'ien. 
They are rather clues. 


“Heh, Paaa-paaa, are you listening 
to me!" ; 

"Who's stronger, Zorro or the Ninja 
Turtles?" , 

“What weapon does he have, the 
opponent, as you say, Achilles?” 

"What happens if a dragon spits fire 
on a tyrannosaurus: would he burn him 


alive?. Is the fire-spitting dragon 
stronger? If it is a dragon, does it hav 
blood?” i 

"Why does blood flow when one of 
them is wounded?" 

l "Do heros have blood? What about 
God, can one make him bleed? Is he 
stronger than anybody?” 

"What does God fight with? Tell 
me, answer!” 

"Eh... God, he has lightning...,” the 
father responds mechanically, as if 
pulled out of a dream. 

"Is it truly terrible?” 

"Yes, it burns.” 

"Why?" 

The son has come back home. He 
is there, as always, perched on the table, 
his legs crossed, burying him under an 
avalanche of questions, of questions 
which never listen to the responses. 

Yes, the son is a brake; he hampers 
his work, but in that way he is also the 
motivation for it. The father — even 
more obtuse than Averroes as dreamed 
of by Borges,?5 who contemplated the 
kids' game beneath his balcony without 
understanding that within the kids, and 
them only, in the entertainment that they 
gave him, was the key to the enigma — 
the father doesn't see that the child, who 
dominates him from the table as from an 
improvised throne, who questions him 
in order to crush his presence, to 
overwhelm him with his power, also 
holds all the answers. 


The chaotic narrative shifts require 
careful attention on the part of the reader — 
and, as mentioned above, some knowledge 
of the historical background —- but they also — 
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reflect the chaos of Emperor Wu's reign 
perhaps better than any other modern 
scholarly treatment in a Western language. 
Moreover, they are in keeping with the long 
sacred association of history and fiction in 
traditional China. For want of a coherent 
comment on this kaleidoscopic story, I will 
focus my attention on the philosophic turn 
of the last paragraph cited above, one which 
will allow us to move to the next section. 


Philosophic Studies Since 1960 


Although Burton -Watson (Records of 
the Grand Historian, Han Dynasty II 
[revised edition; Hong Kong and New York: 
The Research Centre for Translation, The 
Chinese University of Hong Kong, and 
Columbia University Press, 1993, p. xv]) 
claims that "Sima Qian is not a philosopher 
but a historian... [who], like most Chinese 
historians,... indulges in a minimum of 
personal comment, and such scattered 

- opinions as he states cannot be made to 
conform tọ- any recognizable school of 
thought,” there have been serveral recent 
studies of his "scattered opinions" which, for 
want of a better label, we shall call 
"philosophic." 

The first two studies are by Stephen 
Durrant. In "Self as the Intersection of 
Traditions The Autobiographical Writings of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien" (JAOS, 106[1986], 33-40) 
Durrant seeks "the internal order" of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's autobiographical writings and 
determines that there is a point — often a 
moment of crisis — from which the author 
views his entire past life. Ssu-ma Chiien's is 
his tragic involvement in the Li Ling affair. 
Durrant argues that this coordinate point 


links, in a most profound fashion, 
Ssu-ma's interpretation of the past-with 
his hope for the future. His past, as he _ 
described it, centers upon the Confucian 
virtue of filial piety; his future opens up 
to the expectation that he will "glorify 
his name in later generations" [p. 35]. 


This filial piety extends beyond his father, 
Ssu-ma T'an, to the most revered of all 
ancient Chinese, Confucius: 


To a second danger, that it is 
irreverent to draw a parallel between 
himself and Confucius, Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
responds most cleverly: "What I do can 
be called to transmit’ ancient matters 
and 'to put in order' its hereditary 
traditions: it is not something that can 
be called 'to create." But you, sir, 
would compare it to Spring and Autumn 
Annals; that is mistaken.” In other 
words, Ssu-ma Ch'ien defines himself as 
a transmitter, not a creator, and it is this 
that distinguishes him from Confucius. 
But surely Ssu-ma realizes that in this 
denial of a parallel with the Master an 
affirmation is concealed. In a famous 
analect, Confucius too denied that he 
was a creator: shu erh pu tso 
WTF, “I transmit and do not 
create” [p. 38]. 


But if Ssu-ma Ch'ien merely transmits, it is 
transmission of a tradition which helps to 
shape his self-conception. Ssu-ma Ch'ien 


depicts even his most tragic 
moments largely within a matrix of 
precedent and allusion. Nowhere else 
does the radical distance between the 


wN? 
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. typical, modern Western self- 
conception and that of the ancient 
Chinese historian stand out with bleaker 
clarity than in Ssu-ma's treatment of the 
emotional trauma of living as a eunuch. 
We can imagine how Rousseau, the 
father of modern Western autobi- 
ography, might have written of this 
somber condition had it been his fate. 
The Frenchman, who begins his 
Confessions with that famous 
proclamation of individuality, "I am like 

“no one in the whole world,” would tell 
us something, perhaps a little elusive 
and almost certainly more than a little 
embarrassing, about how castration 
affected a later relationship or at least 
shaped some personal moment in his 
life. But Ssu-ma Ch'ien character- 
istically bewails his fate as "a remnant _ 
of blade and saw” by citing historical 
precedent. He shows, through a long 
list of examples, that men of the past 
have always been disgusted by eunuchs, 
and so his condition. authoritatively 
defined by history, is indeed disgusting. 
The same kind of historical explanation 
is given for his inability to commit 
suicide [p. 39]. i 


Durrant then ponders the possible dichotomy 
between what might be expected to be a 
Western "individual-centered" autobio- 
graphical tradition and that of the Chinese, 
"relation- or tradition-centered.” He finds 
rather similarities in ancient Western and 
Chinese autobiographical needs to show the 


True to the dominant religion of 
Western Europe, Christ often provided 
the model that autobiographers sought ` 
to emulate, but usually the emphasis 
was not so much upon the specific 
deeds of Christ's life as upon a sort of 
atemporal, mythic pattern of the proper 
Christian life... No Western autobiog- 
taphers [were] so intent as Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien upon finding very specific 
historical parallels and antecedents for 
his own behavior. In fact, Ssu-ma 
Chiien's writings raise history itself 
almost to the level of religion. It is the 
past which defines one; and in this 
conception, the historian becomes the 
savior [p. 40]. a, 38 


Durrant's "Tangles and Lacunae: A Few 
Aspects of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Portrayal of His 
Intellectual ‘Antecedents" (in A Collection of. 
Essays in Honor of the Seventieth Birth of 
Academician Ch'en Ch'i-lu RAR , Chien 
Chih-hsien, ed. (Taipei: Lien-ching, 1992], 
pp. 439-50) is a less ambitious piece which 
examines the roles of Ssu-ma T'an and two 
of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's teachers, K'ung An-kuo 
FLR and Tung Chung-shu (af , in 
shaping the younger Ssu-ma. His 
conclusions are: i 


On the one hand, Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
memory of his father’s last words... is 
very Confucian and establishes the 
strongest possible rationale for Ssu-ma 
Chien to feject suicide and remain alive 
to complete Shih chi — i.e., filial piety. 
On the other hand, Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 


“degree to which the personal life is trye touse ~~ portrayal of Tung Chung-shu and K'ung 


the admired or typical model" and 
concludes: 


An-kuo, perhaps his own teachers, 
leaves out events central to the advance 
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and legitimization of Confucianism. 
Certainly the decades in which Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien lived and worked were complex, 
and the advance of Confucianism, as 
Homer Dubs has demonstrated, was 
gradual. Still, we should not regard 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien, nor amy other historian, 
as an objective recorder of the past 
whose own life experience does not 
somehow tangle the threads of his 
historical writing. The strange 
contradictions and surprising lacunae 
we have discussed above might result 
from Ssu-ma Ch'ien's own heartfelt 
ambiguities and his own considerable 
difficulty in locating himself among the 
respected but quite diverse giants who 
had exerted influence upon him [pp. 
449-50]. 


Durrant's examination of philosophic 
predecessors has been continued by Han von 
Ess. Although the title of von Ess's "The 
Meaning of Huang-Lao in Shiji and Hanshu 
(Etudes chinoises, XU.2[Autumn 1993], 
161-77) suggests a study completely 
philosophic in nature, however, his 


conclusions contradict the accept belief that ` 


Huang-Lao HÆ , (in Ssu-ma Chiien's terms) 
is a philosophic or even religious term. 
Following an examination of several 
biographies in Shih chi and Han shu, von 
Ess argues: 


In the past, a common assumption of 
sinologists has been that during the 
second century B.C. Huang-Lao 
philosophy was the ‘leading tradition of 
scholarship.’ However, in my opinion 
this impression is only created by the 
fact that Sima Qian labelled the 


adherents of his own political 
persuasion as "Huang-Lao” and that he. 
conceded more space to this tradition 
than to others precisely for this reason. 
To understand Sima Qian's Shiji and 
Ban Gu's Hanshu better, we should 
therefore no longer use phrases like 
"because a person A was a Taoist he did 
not commit an action B." Instead we 
should say: "That person A committed 
action B shows that he was a member of 
the Huang-Lao faction.” B means: 
1. opposing the carnpaigns in the north; 
2. affiliation to rich and independent 
families with a power-based far from 
the capital; 
3. opposing the measures to deprive the 
feudal kings of their power [p. 173). 


Von Ess believes that the victory of Han 


_ Confucians and the establishment of the 


imperial academy in 124 B.C. represented 
much less a victory of a scholarly tradition 


than a measure taken by Emperor Wu to 
promote the followers of his policy of 
` expansion. Contrary to the statement 
made by Shiji that Legalism had its 
roots in Taoism, the faction at the Han 
court that opposed the Huang-Lao 
Taoists was composed of a group of 
Legalists turned Confucians [p. 174]. 


He argues that Ssu-ma Ch'ien opposed these 
nouveau Confucians and that he supported 
Li Kuang and Li Ling because they were 
both members, like the historian himself, of 
the Huang-Lao faction. Ssu-ma Chien 


was castrated not because he spoke in 
favour of Li Ling at court just in order 
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to rescue him, but because he belonged 
the wrong faction at court and dared to, 
say this too loudly in an unfavorable 
situation [p. 173]. ; 


In this conclusion one may find support — ` 
as well as alternate explanations — for | 
Durrant's doubts concerning Ssu-ma Ch'ien's. 


commitment to the Confucian cause. 


textcritical, philosophical, and historical — 
are discussed in Wai-Yee Li's "The Idea of 
Authority in the Shih chi (Records of the 


Historian)" (HJAS, 54.2 [December 1994], . 


345-405), making it an ideal essay with 


which to close our discussion of "Shih chi ` 


Studies.” 


‘Li examines Ssu-ma Chiien's attempts to `. 
give priority to historical narrative over ` 
theoretical narrative in an era that was . 


essentially anti-historical. One of the means 


Ssu-ma Ch'ien used to create a new © 


authority was his identification, in 
circumspect terms as we have seen above, 
with Confucius. Li's attempts to tie this 
identification with the idea of personal 
suffering is innovative: 


While establishing himself as a part of a 
tradition that endows history, writing 
with moral urgency — the tradition of 
Confucius and Tso Ch'iu-ming —Ssu- ` 
ma Ch'ien adds a lyrical dimension to 
the truth claim of history by. l 
emphasizing the role of personal 
experiences and self-expression in the. 
work of his predecessors. According to’ 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien, the historian's moral 
vision is authenticated by his sufferings 
as they affect his perception of. the 
possibilities and limits of the 


individual's freedom in-history; at the 
same time his vision and writing give 

E meaning io the pains and. frustrations of 
existence ip. 363]. 


This devori in turn led: Ssu-ma Chiien to . 


empathic recognition of a number of figures . ` 


from earlier times, and to’ show that this . 


recognition was a valid kind of historical ‘ ` 


Numerous aspects of authority — ` understanding: » 


Ssu-ma Ch'ien is fascinated with the © | 
defiant will, whether it be manifested as. 

- vengeance, as in Wu Tzu- -hsii; - 
precipitous rise and fall, as in Hsiang, 

_ Yü; loyalty and self-sacrifice, as in the: 
assassin- retainers; eloquence and 

` indifference to worldly ; gains, as in Lu 

_ Chung-lien; withdrawal and martrydom, «. : 

_as‘in Po-i and Shu-ch'i; personal 
courage and challenge’ to existent ` 
authority, as. in the: wandering knight- `. 

. exrants; laughter and sophistry, as in the . 
court jesters; or mercantile ability, as in . 
Fan Li [p. 367]. 


Li also’ recognizes. Sits -ma Ch'ien's . 


innovations in. critically assessing his l 
sources and. stresses that even in his 


arrangement of older materials — hiş ` 
insertion-of the collective biography of the.: ~- 


assassin- retainers between the biographies 


_of Lü Pu-wei and Li Ssu, for example — 


Ssu-ma Chien established "a voice... at once 
collective and personal." 

In a manner reminiscent of the studies 
on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's philosophic leanings - 
reviewed above, Li reflects on the question 
as exemplified in the. nea of Po I: 


` Ssu-ma ‘Chien: uses the protest of Po-i 
_ and Shu-chii to show that even the most 
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justified cause has dark sides. Truth is 
not one and undivided. There is 
something in the human spirit not 
accommodated even by an ideal 
political order (as represented by King 
Wu and the Chou dynasty). The 
narrative here is sparse, with minimal 
biographical details. Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
Structures the chapter as a series of 
ruminations on the.meanings of the 
individual's existence in history. ... 
Because Po-i and Shu-ch'i elude both 
Confucian and Taoist categories while 
raising fundamental questions of human 
existence, one may reject as irrelevant 


_ the oft-posed question of whether Ssu- 


ma Ch'ien leans more strongly towards 
Confucianism or Taoism [p. 381]. 


already far-reaching. Tipping .the 


balance and causing havoc between 
Ch'u and Wei, he finally followed 
Emperor Kao-tsu. He constantly came 
up with the most astounding schemes, 
resolving conflicts and saving the 
country from disorder. At the time of 
Empress Lil, the situation was. indeed 
complex and compromising, and yet 
Ch'en P'ing managed to save himself, 
stabilize imperial succession, end his 
days in glory and honor, and be known 
aS a virtuous and talented prime 
minister, Is this not to begin well and 
end well! If it were not for his 
intelligent calculation, how could he 
have achieved this!" (SC,56.797). Well 
versed in the art of Taoist self- 
preservation, Ch'en P'ing changed sides 


But_ gradually Li is able to construct a 
consistency from Ssu-ma Ch'ien's many 
postures: 


dexterously in the confusing years of 
the Ch'in-Han transition. His 
“astounding schemes” were not always 


In the Records a unified voice 
emerges from a wide spectrum of 
attitudes, ranging from ironic 
detachment to sympathetic identifica- 
tion, from verification to skepticism... 
The authority of the historian's voice 
derives not from the finality of the 
comments, but from his technique of 
mediating different perspectives as he 


. moves between narrative and 


commentary.... Take, for example, his 
final comments on the biography of 
Ch'en P'ing [ BE ]: “In his youth 
prime minister Ch'en P'ing was 
originally interested in the teachings of 
the Yellow Emperor and Lao Tzu. At 
the moment when he cut meat on the 
chopping board, his aspiration was 


honorable, but involved plotting against 
the people who helped Liu Pang win the 
empire, including Han Hsin and Ch'ing 
Pu. He survived and even thrived 
during Empress Lu's reign, little 
affected by the bitter intrigues and 
power struggle at court. In this context, 
"to begin well and end well" reads like 
an indictment of his opportunism and 
conformism. The irony of the 
comments is especially pointed in light 
of the closing of the narrative, when 
Ch’en P'ing looked back on his life and 
foresaw his progeny's decline: "I have 
had many secret schemes, which are 
what the Taoists warn against. If my 
descendants lost their title, that will be 
the end. They will not be able to rise 
again, for I have brought about many 
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calamities with my secret schemes.” 
The praise for Ch'en p"ing's “intelligent 
calculation” thus rings with echoes of 
"secret schemes" the ability to "begin 
well and end well” refers ironically to 
how Ch'en P'ing's prediction of the 
decline of his progeny is fulfilled in the 
last lines of the narrative [pp. 388-90].% 


Li is able to find that even uncertainties such 
as might be read into the passage above can 
also add to Ssu-ma Chiien's authority: 


Skepticism thus helps to establish 
credibility in the Records. Ssu-ma 
Chiien often uses thé word yän $ 
("allegedly,” "it is said") at the end of a 
sentence to show how the belicf in the 
possibility, or even probability, of an 
event — or the idea behind the event — 
is tempered by his distrust of the 
particular circumstantial details. For 
example, in the "Hereditary Family of 
Confucius,” we read: "Confucius went 
to Chou to ask about rites, it is said that 


he met Lao Tzu there" (SC 47.728). © 


Such a meeting has a metaphorical 
significance independent of the literal 
veracity of the event: it points to a 
potential dialogue between 
Confucianism and Taoism, especially 
since the two schools were intent on 
dismissing and attacking each other. 
The biography of Lao Tzu also 
mentions this meeting, only without the 
word yün. While both chapters relate 
Lao Tzu's words of advice io Confucius, 
it is only in the biography of Lao Tzu 
that an overawed Confucius compared 
Lao Tzu to a dragon (SC 63.833). Here 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien contextualizes the 


meeting differently. With the repeated 
use of the phrases “or it is said" (Auo- 
yüeh RE ), he constructs different 
versions of who the historical Lao Tzu 
might be (SC 63.832-34) without 
recourse to the mythological 
embellishment of Huang-Lao Taoism. 
He thereby in a sense restores Lao Tzu 
to philosophy [p. 392]. 


After a discussion of the capriciousness of 
fate, Li eloquently sums up her argument as 
well as our survey of "Studies of the Shih 
chi": 


In the context of this perception of an 
incomprehensible or irrational Heaven, 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's own enterprise of 
history writing ‘wrests meaning, from 
history by countering the realm of 
Heaven and granting immortality to 
defeats and failures that would have 
otherwise been forgotten or condemned. 
He reconciles the contradictions 
between these two levels of causality — 
historical destiny and individual 
endeavor — by affirming the meaning 
of history writing. This process thereby 
becomes the basis of the historian's 
authority [p. 405]. l 


PART TWO: TRANSLATIONS 
Introduction 


Despite the long list of works examined 
in Part One: Studies, Westem work on Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien's Shih chi tends to focus primarily . 
on translations. The efforts by Edouard 
Chavannes, Burton Watson, and R. V. 
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Viatkin are, moreover, landmarks of 
_ Western sinology. Modern Chinese ‘and 
Japanese translations and studies of the Shih 


`- chi have also made important contributions 


to the Western reader's understanding of this 
great history, of course, but they are beyond 
the scope of the present inquiry. l 

This Introduction will be followed by 
two sections (and an appendix). The first 
will survey the efforts of Western scholars 
since 1895 to translate and analyze the Shih 
chi into modem languages. The second will 
compare the renditions of five major 
translations (Chavannes, Watson, Dawson, 
the Yangs, and the Wisconsin Group) in a 
single section of the "Ch'in Shih-huang pen- 
chi" 3845 2A (The First Emperor of 
Ch'in, Basic Annals). The Appendix 
contains a Draft List of Western-language 
Shih chi Translations. 


A Survey of Translations of the Shih 
chi, 1895-1995 


Although ‘study of the Shih chi in the 
West predates 1895,37 it was only with the 
publication in that year of the first volume of 
the first Western-language translation of the 
work by the indefatigable Edouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918) that serious 
scholarship on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's masterpiece 
began.: From 1895 to 1905 Chavannes' 
carefully annotated translations of.the first 


forty-seven chapters of the Shih chi 


appeared. Chavannes' scholarship 
exemplifies the best in the French tradition 
of. sinology. Nevertheless, despite three 
other major projects in the West,38 


Chavannes dream of translating the entire . 


Shih chi remained unfulfilled."” 
During the 1930s there were several 


` desultory attempts to pick up where 


Chavannes left off: Derk Bodde translated 
some chapters relating to the Ch'in period,*° 
while two German scholars rendered a 
number of other chapters (mostly 
unpublished).4! The 1950s also witnessed 
two smaller-scale Shih chi translation 
projects, by the Russian scholar V. 
Panasjuk*2 and the American, Frank A. 
Kierman.*3 

The second major effort at translation 
was also initiated in the 1950s in Peking. 
Yang Hsien-yi WZ and his wife Gladys 
worked on free translations of thirty-one 
chapters, publishing some of them first in 
the journal Chinese Literature“ and later in 
a two-volume collection, Records of the 
Grand Historian (Hong Kong: Commercial 
Press, 1974). 

It was 1962, however, before the most 
impressive post-Chavannes' effort to 
complete a translation of the Shih chiina 
Westem language appeared: a rendition of 
sixty-six chapters (fifty seven in full and 
nine in part) related to the Han dynasty by 
the American sinologist and translator, 
Burton Watson; they were published as 
Records of the Grand Historian — Han 
Dynasty (2v., New York, 1961). Watson's 
superbly literary versions, however, are 
intended for the general reader and have 
little annotation, as the translator himself has 


_ noted. 


In the past twenty-five years work on 
the Shik chi has moved for the most part out 
of the traditional sinological strongholds of 
France and ‘Germany to Russia and the 
United States. Two new projects to translate 
the Shih chi in its entirety were begun and 
Burton Watson supplemented his already 
impressive contribution to the field. ~ v 
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Before turning to these larger projects, 
however, some account of three more 
specialized translations from the Shih chi are 
necessary. The first of these was an 
extensively annotated version of "Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju lieh-chuan" A] RAggO by the 
French scholar Yves Hervouet (Le chapitre 
117 du Che-ki (Biographie de Sseu-ma 
Siang-jou [Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1972]). By devoting an entire 
volume to this chapter Hervouet produced a 
model for all subsequent scholars. 

Of a much different nature was the 
attempt by William Dolby and John Scott to 
translate about a dozen chapters of the Shih 
chi, focusing on the "Ssu-chiin" [94 (Four 
Lords), into a more colloquial English which 
they felt represented Ssu-ma Chiien's style 
more accurately (Sima Qian, War-Lords, 
Translated with Twelve Other Stories from 
His Historical Records [Edinburgh: 
Southside, 1974]). Their colleagues have 
for the most part remained unconvinced. 

The most intriguing of the recent 


specialized Shih chi translation projects is - 


perhaps that by the late the Czech scholar, 
Timoteus Pokora. Pokora, who worked on 
the Han dynasty virtually his entire 
academic career, had promised to translate 
the sections of the Shih chi interpolated by 
Ch'u Shao-sun #/)#%. One chapter of his 
work, "Shih chi 127, the Symbiosis of Two 
Historians," was published recently and it 
revealed the sort of erudition and good sense 
in its annotation that would certainly have 
made Pokora's larger work a masterpiece. 
When Professor Pokora passed away 
recently attempts were made to ascertain 
what other chapters he had finished, but to 
date this remains a mystery. 

From these studies of specific sections 


of the Shih chi, let us return to the two recent 
attempts to translate the entire work. The . 
first of these undertakings began in the 
1970s: Rudolf Vesevolodovich Viatkin's 
Russian translation, Syma Tsyan, 
Istoricheskie zapiski (Shi Tsi) (Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien, Historical Records [Shih chi]). 
Viatkin's efforts began over twenty years 
ago. Although he collaborated with an 
expert on the Hsiung-nu #4 , V.S. Taskin, 
on the first two volumes, he has carried out 
most of the work alone.4? This project, 
which has recently been called "the largest 


. ongoing translation today from Chinese 


literature into a Western language,"4® has 
resulted in annotated, scholarly renditions of 
the basic annals, tables, treatises and the 
hereditary houses. Already Viatkin has done | 
more of the text (above 65%) than his most 
prolific Western predecessors, Edouard 
Chavannes (who did about 57%) and Burton 
Watson (about 45%).4? ' 

The second involves a team of scholars 
at the University of Wisconsin under the 
direction of the author of this paper.5° It 
began as an attempt to render and ‘annotate 
thirty chapters which lacked satisfactory 
Westem-language translations in readily 
available form. These chapters were all 
from the lieh-chuan Fl (memoirs or 
biographies) section (Chavannes had ~ 
translated most of the other sections in their 
entirety), primarily from the pre-Han era 
(since Watson had focussed on-Han-dynasty 
sections of the Shih chi in his translation). 
Eventually, however, the project was 
expanded. To date two volumes — one 
containing Chapters 1-7 (Pen-chi #42 1-7) 
entitled The Grand Scribe's Records, 
Volume I: The Basic Annals of Pre-Han 
China (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
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University Press, 1994) and the second 
containing Chapters 61-88 (Lieh-chuan 1- 
28) as The Grand Scribe's Records, Volume 
VII: The Memoirs of Pre-Han China 


(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University - 


- Press, 1994). Work continues on this project 
which hopes to publish translations of the 
"Shih-chia" TEX in 2 additional volumes by 
1998.5! 
Watson's recent work has focussed on 
the sections of the Shih chi which treat the 
Ch'in dynasty. In. 1993 he published a third 


volume of his Records of the Grand ` 


Historian, Qin Dynasty (Hong Kong and 
New York: The Research Centre for 
Translation, The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, and Columbia University Press) 
- which contained complete translations of the 
two basic annals on Ch'in and ten of the 
memoirs on historical figures tied to: this 
dynasty. Watson also claims to have revised 
his original two-volumes first published 
1961.52 l 

Ironically, a second volume of 
translations from chapters of the Shih chi 
relating to Ch'in history was published a 
year later by the English scholar Raymond 
Dawson (Historical Records [Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994]). Dawson's work contains his 
versions of all or part of Chapters 6, 7,.48, 
.and 85-88, thereby paralleling Watson's 


recent work and offering a ready foil for 


comparison. 


A Comparison of Western 
Translations of the Shih chi, Using 
Passages from "The Basic Annals of 
the First Emperor of Ch'in" as 
Example 


_ In this last section of the paper I plan to 


discuss the translations of five versions of 
four different passages of "The First 
Emperor of Ch'in, Basic Annals 6." The 
translations are those by Edouard Chavannes 
(1905), Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang 
(1979), Burton Watson (1993), Raymond 
Dawson (1994), and a translation by the 
University of Wisconsin Group (1994). 

In each case I shall present the original 
text (from the Chung-hua 1959 edition of 
the Shik chi) first and then give the 
renditions by Chavannes, the Yangs, 
Watson, Dawson and the Wisconsin Group 
in chronological order. Following each 
group of translations, a short commentary on 
the merits and problems of each translation 
will be attempted. 

The first passage occurs on p. 256 of the 
Chung-hua edition: 


PEGE > WAR” MHRA » 

To REFEREES LAGE > ffei 
PANRERE: E KEITEL ° 
{FRA A 

WR TLA AS 0 

PEERI Fh MRAR 


Chavannes translates it as: 


La trente-cinquiéme année (212 av. 
J.-C.), (Che-hoang) perça un chemin-qui 
passait par Kieou-yuen et aboutissait à 
Yun-yang, ou fit des tranchées dans les 
montagnes, des remblais dans les 
vallées et la communication fut établie 
en ligne droite. — Puis Che-hoang 
considérant que la population de Hsien- 
yang était nombreuse et que le palais 
des rois, ses prédécesseurs, était petit. 
"J'ai appris, dit-il, que le roi Wen, de la 
dynastie Tcheou, eut sa capitale à Fong; 
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que le roi Ou eut sa capitale à Hao; le 


` territoire compris entre Fong et Hao est” 


la siège des empereurs et des rois”; alors 
il entreprit la construction d'ùn palais 
pour les audiences, au sud de la rivière 
Wei, au milieu de parc Chang-lin; il 


, commença par bâtir la salle antérieure à 


côté de (la capitale); de l'est à l'ouest, 
elle mesurait cinq cents pas; du sud au 
nord, cinquante tchang; en haut, on 
pouvait faire asseoir dix mille hommes; 
en bas, il était possible de dresser des 
\étendards de cinq tchang. Une route 
cavalière circulaire formait un chemin 
suspendu. A partir du bas du pavillon 
on allait en ligne droite jusquà la 
montagne du Sud et on avait dressé un 
arc de triomphe à la cime de la 
montagne du Sud pour figurer la porte 
on fit un chemin couvert qui, partant de 
Ngo-pang, traversait la rivière Wei et se 
rattachait à Hien-yang, symbolisant 
ainsi le chemin suspendu de T'ien-ki, 
qui traverse la voie lactée et aboutit à (la 
constellation) Yng-che. Quand le palais 
Ngo-pang n'était pas encore terminé, on 
voulait, quand il serait achevé, choisir 
quelque nouveau nom honorable pour le 
lui décerner mais, comme on avait 
construit le palais voisin de (la capitale), 
tout le monde l'appela done le palais 
Ngo-pang. Plus de sept mille hommes 
qui avaient subi le châtiment de la 
castration furent alors envoyés, les uns à 
la construction du palais Ngo-pang, les 
autres à la construction de (la sépulture 
de) la montagne Li. On tira des 
montagnes du nord un sarcophage en 
pierre; puis on transporta par flottage 
des bois de construction des pays de 
Chou et de King et tous (ces bois) 


arrivèrent. — A l'intérieur des passes, 
on comptait trois cents palais; à 
l'extérieur, plus de quatre cents. — Puis 
on dressa une pierre au bord de la mer 
Orientale, dan le territoire de K’iu, pour 
marquer la porte Orientale de Ts‘in. — 
Ensuite on transféra trente mille 
familles dans la ville de Li-i et 
cinquante mille familles à Yun-yang; 
elles furent toutes dès lors exemptées de 
corvées pour dix ans [II:174-176]. 


The Yangs' translation has: 


In the thirty-fifth year a highway 
was built through Chiuyuan to 
Yunyang. To make it straight, hills 
were razed and valleys filled. 

The emperor said, "Hsienyang is 
overcrowded and the palaces of the 
former kings are too small, I have heard 
that King Wen of Chou had his capital 


‘ at Feng, King Wu at Hao. The region 


between Feng and Hao is fit to be an 
imperial capital." 

He had palaces constructed in the 
Shanglin Gardens south of the River 
Wei. The front palace, Apang, built 
first, was five hundred paces from east 
to west, and five hundred feet from 
scuth to north. The terraces above 
could seat ten thousand, and below there 
was room for banners fifty feet in 
height. One causeway round the palace 
led to the South Hill at the top of which 
a gateway was erected; another led 
across the River Wei to Hsicnyang, just 
as the Heavenly Corridor in the sky 
leads from the Apex of Heaven across 
the Milky Way to the Royal Chamber. 
Before the completion of this palace, the 
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emperor wished to choose a good name 
for it. But because of its proximity to 
the old palace, it was commonly called 
Apang, which means beside the palace. 
A labour force of more than seven 
hundred thousand — men punished by 
castration or sentenced to penal 
servitude — was drafted to build Apang 
Palace and the emperor's tomb on 
Mount Li. Stone was quarried from the 
northern hills, timber shipped from Shu 
and Chu. Three hundred palaces were 
built within the Pass, and east of it more 
than four hundred. 

A stone monument was sect up on 
Mount Chu near the eastern coast as the 
East Gate of the Chin Empire. Thirty 
thousand families were settled in Liyi 
and fifty thousand in Yunyang, with ten 
year's exemption from taxation and 
conscription [pp. 178-179]. 


Watson's rendering is as follows: 


Thirty-fifth year (212): a road was 
opened up from Jiuyuan to Yunyang, 
mountains being cut through and valleys 
filled up so that the road could run in a 
straight line. 

‘ The First Emperor felt that, in view 
of the large population of Xianyang, the 
palace of the former kings of Qin was 
too small. "I have heard," he said, "that 
King Wen of the Zhou had his capital at 
Feng, and King Wu had his at Hao. The 
area between Feng and Hao is fit for the 
capital of an emperor or a king." He 
accordingly began construction of a 
State palace in the Shanglin Park south 
of the Wei River. First he built a front 
hall at Epang which measured 500 bu 
from east to west and fifty zhang from 


north to south. The upper part could 
seat 10,000 persons, and in the lower 
part flag poles five zhang high could be 
erected, It was surrounded by covered 
walks which then led from the hall 
directly south to the Southern 
Mountains. The summit of the Southern 
Mountains was designed to be the gate 
of the palace. An elevated walk 
extended from Epang across the Wei 
River to connect the place with 
Xianyang, in imitation of the way in 
which in the heavens a corridor leads 
from the Heavenly Apex star across the 
Milky Way to the Royal Chamber star. 

The palace at Epang had not been 
completed at this time. The emperor 
intended to select some appropriate 
name for it when it was completed, but 
meanwhile, since it was being built at a 
place called Epang, everyone referred to 
it as the Epang Palace. Over 700,000 
persons condemned to castration and 
convict laborers were called up, part of 
them being put to work building the 
Epang Palace and part assigned to Mt. 
Li. Stone was quarried from the 
northern hills and timber transported 
from regions of Shu and Jing, all being 
brought to the site. 

In the area within the passes there 
were a total of 300 palaces, while 
beyond the passes there were more than 
400. The emperor had a stone set up at 
Quijie on the eastern sea, declaring that 
it was the eastern gate of Qin. He had 
30,000 households transported to the 
town at Mt. Li, and 50,000 households 
to Yunyang, exempting them all from 
taxes and corvée labour for a period of 
ten years [pp. 55-56). 


x 
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Dawson's translation reads: | 


t 


In the thirty-fifth year a road was 
opened via Jiuyuan as far as Yunyang. 
Hills were hollowed out and valleys 
filled in to make it run straight. 
Thereupon the First Emperor considered 


that Xianyang had too many people and © 


that the palaces and courts of the former 
kings were small. "I have heard', he 
said, “that King Wen of Zhou made his 
capital at Feng and King Wu made his 
-capital at Hao, so the region between 
Feng and Hao is a fit seat for an 
emperor or king.’ So he constructed a 
palace for the court in the Shanglin park 
south of the Wei. First of all he built 
the front hall, Epang, which was 500 
paces from east to west and 500 feet 
from north to south. In the upper part it 
could seat a myriad people, and in the 
lower part one could erect a 50 foot 
banner. For transport round about there 
was a screened highway from below the 
hall straight to the Southern Mountains, 
The summit of the Southern Mountains 
was put on show and treated as the 
entrance gate. They made a covered 
way going across the Wei from Epang 
to reach Xianyang in imitation of the 
screened highway from the Apex of 
Heaven which crosses the Milky Way 
and reaches the Encampment. The 
Epang palace was not yet finished; but 
when it was finished he wanted to make 
a fresh choice and name it with a good 
name. But because the palace was built 
at Epang, the whole world called. it the 
Epang palace. More than 700,000 men 
who had been castrated or were conviet- 
labourers were in fact divided between 


building the Epang palace and 
constructing Mount Li. Stone for the 
tomb got out of the northern mountains, 
and timber transported from Shu and 
Chu both came. Within the passes 300 
palaces were planned, and outside the 
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palaces more than 400. So they set upa ` 


stone beside the Eastern Sea within the 
boundaries of Qu, to make it the eastern 
gateway of Qin. Accordingly 30,000 
families where shifted to the city of Li 
and 50,000 to Yunyang, with ten years' 
exception from taxation and service in 
both cases [pp. 77-78].. 


The Wisconsin Group has rendered 
passage as follows: 


In the thirty-fifth year (212 B.C.), 
Ch'in built a highway which ran from 
Chiu-yilan to Yiin-yang, cutting through 
mountains and filling up valleys to 
connect them in a straight manner. 
Then the First Emperor felt that Hsien- 
yang was overpopulated and the palace 
built by the former kings was too small, 
saying: "I learned that King Wen of 
Chou made Feng his capital, King Wu 
made Hao his capital. [The lands] 
between Feng and Hao have been the 


site of the royal capitals." . Thus he laid 


out and started to build the audience 
halls to the south of the Wei in the 
Shang-lin Menagerie. He started first 
with the front hall, O-p'ang, which was 
five-hundred pu from east to west, and 
fifty chang from north to south. Above 
in the hall it could seat ten-thousand 
people, below a five-chang flagpole 
could be erected. From all sides ran 
colonnades reaching directly from the 


the 


' 
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hall to the Nan Mountains. He marked 
the top of the Nan Mountains as [its] 
main gate. He built an elevated 
colonnade from O-p'ang across the Wei 
[River] to connect the hall to Hsien- 
Yang, thereby to symbolize the 
* Colonnade, [which runs] from near the 
Celestial Pole across the Milky Way to 
connect with the House Constellation. 
The O-p’ang Hall was not completed. 
At its completion, he would have 
selected a better name to call it. As the 
hall was built with a hipped roof, the 
people of the world called it the O-p'ang ` 
Hall. More than 700,000 castrated or 
banished criminals were assigned to 
build either the O-p'ang Hall or the 
Mount Li [Mausoleum]. [He had 
people] quarry the northern mountains 
for coffin-stone, log timber in Shu and 
Ching, and bring them all to [the 
capital]. Within the pass were three- 
hundred palaces in all, and without 
more than four-hundred. Thus he 
erected a stone in the [Mount] Ch'ü 
region above Tung-hai, making it 
Chiin’s east gate. He moved thirty- 
thousand households to Li City and 
fifty-thousand to Ytin-yang. They were 
all excepted from taxation and labor 
services for ten years. 


Already in the five lines of these five 
versions some distinctions can be observed. 
For chih-t’ung chih Bz the five 
translations are: 


"la communication fut 
établie en ligne droite." 
"to make it straight." 


Chavannes: 


Yangs: 


l 
Watson: "so that the road could 
run in a straight line." 
Dawson: "to make it run straight.” 
Wisconsin: "to connect them in a 
straight manner.” 
Chavannes rendition of tung (la 


communication fut établie) is very literal. 
The Yangs' free rendering is in keeping with 
their overall style. Dawson's version seems 
to have followed that of the Yangs. 
Watson's repetition of "the road” (which he 
mentions earlier in the same sentence) 
makes his sentence wordy. Moreover, it is 
unclear whether Watson has translated the 
final objective particle, chi 2. Chavannes 
seems to have missed it, too. The Yangs and 
Dawson read chih as "it," the Wisconsin 
Group's version — which is extremely literal 


— has the chih representing Chiu-yilan and - 


Yiin-yang, the dual termini of the road. This 
latter translation may be supported by the 
notation’ on the road's construction in the 
"Liu-kuo nien-piao" XÆ (Chrono- 
logical Tables of the Six States, Shih chi, 
6:758): FEE » HAL > HK, "he had 
the Straight Road constructed, beginning the 
road at Chiu-yiian and connecting with Kan- 
ch'ilan [i.e., Ytin-yang]." 

A second point of interest might be 
found in the handling of Ssu-ma Ch’ien's 
explanation of the name of the new palace 
the First Emperor decided to build. The 
original reads: 


TAR ERR SIRS LIEH o JE (ERIM 
AM BBM R QERA o HB 
BWR FRLMBS © 


Translations of these sections are as follows: 


+- 
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Chavannes: "alors il entreprit la 
construction d'un palais pour les 
audiences, au sud de la riviére Wei, au 
milieu du parc Chang-lin; il commença 
par bâtir la salle antérieure à côté de (la 
capitale).... Quand le palais Ngo-pang 
n'était pas encore termine; on voulait, 
quand it serait achevé, choisir quelque 
nouveau nom honorable pour le lui 
décerner mai, comme on avait construit 
le palais voisin de (la capitale), tout le 


monde l'appela donc le palais Ngo- - 


pang. 


Yangs: "He had palaces constructed in 
the Shanglin Gardens south of the River 
Wei. The front palace, Apang, built 
first... Before the completion of this 
palace, the emperor wished to choose a 
good name for it. But because of its 
proximity to the old palace, it was 
commonly called Apang, which means 
beside the palace. 


Watson: "He accordingly began 
construction of a state palace in the 
Shanglin Park south of the Wei River. 
First he built a front hall at Epang.... 

The palace at Epang had not been 
completed at this time. The emperor 
intended to select some appropriate 
name for it when it was completéed, but 
meanwhile, since it was being built at a 
place called Epang, everyone referred to 
it as the Epang Palace.” 


Dawson: "So he constructed a palace 
for the court in the Shanglin park south 
of the Wei. First of all he built the front 
hall, Epang.... The Epang palace was 


not yet finished; but when it was 


finished he wanted to make a fresh 
choice and name it with a good name. 
But because the palace was built at 
Epang, the whole world called it the 
Epang palace. 


Wisconsin: “Thus he laid out and 
started to build the audience halls to the 
south of the Wei in the Shang-lin 
Menagerie. He started first with the 
front hall, O-pang, which was five- 
hundred pu from east to west, and fifty 
chang from north to south. Above in 
the hall it could seat ten-thousand 
people, below a five-chang flagpole 
could be erected. From all sides ran 
colonnades reaching directly from the 
hall to the Nan Mountains. He marked 
the top of the Nan Mountains as [its] 
main gate. He built an elevated 
colonnade from O-p'ang across the Wei 
[River] to connect the hall to Hsien- 
yang, thereby to symbolize the 
Colonnade, [which runs] from near the 
Celestial Pole across the Milky Way to 
connect with the House Constellation. 
The O-p'ang Hall was not completed. 
At its completion, he would have 
selected a better name to call it. As the 
hall was built with a hipped roof, the 
people of the world called it the O-p'ang 
Hall.” ` 


Chavannes’ comments on the name of 
this palace may serve to initiate the 
discussion here. He writes (in n. 5 on pp. 
174-175) that the word # , according to the 
K’ang-hsi Dictionary, is pronounced here as 
"pang" and signifies “at the side of.” The 
then cites the gloss by Yen Shih-ku AAD t 
(581-645) from the “Cheng-yi" JF3¢ 
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commentary to the Shih chi to the effect that 
Ngo W in this passage means ching if , 
"near". Chavannes argues that "Ngo-pang" 
is, therefore, a synonym compound. which 
means "near, neighboring."*3 

Even if Chavannes reasoning is correct, 
however, his translation of in its first 
occurrence as "à côté de (la capitale)" and 
subsequently as "voisin de (la capitale)" 
make it difficult for the reader to follow his 
point. A more fundamental question may be 


whether tso kung o-p‘ang ER A'S can - 


mean "but, as on had constructed the palace 
near (the capital)" as Chavannes renders it 
and why, if he did understand o-p'ang as 
meaning "near the capital," Ssu-ma‘Ch'ien 
would not have been more specific in his 
explanation (he could have written {F € fif 
FATS xc , for example). 

The Yangs' version — "but because of 
its proximity to the old palace, it was 
commonly called Apang, which means 
beside the palace” — incorporates an 
interpretation and information not shared 
with the reader. Presumably the "old 
palace" is the Hsien-yang Palace (also 
known as the Hsin f# Palace) where the 
emperor entertained the previous year (213 
B.C.; Shih chi, 6:255), but this is a view not 
shared by the majority of the commentators, 

_modem or ancient. 

-Watson and Dawson both read "Epang” 
as a place name. This follows Chu Chiin- 
sheng's ES comments (cited in Ch'in 
hui-yao ting-pu 3 @ B57) [Taipei: Ting- 
wen, 1978], p. 387) that the palace was built 
alongside O-chi PT% .55 

The Wisconsin rendition, following the 
another of the traditional .commentaries 
("So-yin" 3h ),°® translates “As the hall 
was built with a hipped roof, the people of 


the world called it the O-p'ang Hall." The 
"So-yin" text reads JLBAB HL, SHE 
pay ss Beth , which I would translate as "Here 
the shape [of the building] was used to name 
the palace, meaning that the palace eaves 
were broad.” ' Since there is no 
contemporary account of -why the palace 
was so named, we are forced to seek an 
explanation that best fits the syntax of the 
Original and still makes sense. -It seems to 
me that the "So-yin" commentary is the best 
basis for this sort of understanding. Lao 
Kan 4 is obviously following it in his 
commentary to this passage: falay > DOR zZ 
Sth BRAM AA Ri MaN 
MF ZAPE ZAR... (Shih chi chin- 
chu $3204 [Taipei: Tai-wan Shu-tien, 
1963], p. 148, n. 98). If the “So-yin" 
account is correct, we may extract further 
information on such a roof from Chung-kuo 
ku-tai chien-chu tz‘u-tien pi A BHA 
by Lü Sung-yiin S+ Æ and Liu Shih-chung 
ajh (Peking: Chung-kuo Shu-tien, 1992, 
p. 105) where Ssu-o Tien pyp g (Four 
Curved-eaves Hall) is equated with Wu-chi 
Tien AR (Five-ridged Hall) and the 
following sketch provided: 





As 
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. Given this additional information, I would 


argue that the Wisconsin Group's “hipped 
roof," while not a precise equivalent, is a 
close rendering of the best explanation of the 
term o-p’ang. 

A minor related point is the designation 
of O-p'ang as “hall” or "palace." Although it 
is first referred to as "ch’ien-tien" BUR 
(front hall), the subsequent designation as 
kung 7 would suggest the translation of 
"palace" in the second part of this 
translation. In this respect, the renditions by 
Chavannes, Watson and Dawson have been 
the most careful. — 

One final question in this passage is the 
treatment of the passage # EWG RHE 
ERR MARR.. The respective 


translations read: 


Chavannes: Puis on dressa une pierre 
au bord de la mer Orientale, dans le 
territoire de K’iu, pour marquer la porte 
Orientale de Ts'in. 


The Yangs: A stone monument was set 
up on Mount Chu near the eastern coast 
as the East Gate of the Chin Empire. 


Watson: The emperor had a stone set 
up at Qujie on the eastern sea, declaring 
that it was the eastern gate of Qin. 


Dawson: So they set up a stone beside 
‘ the Eastern Sea within the boundaries of 
Qu, to make it the eastern gateway of 
Qin. : 


Wisconsin Group: Thus he erected a 
stone in the [Mount] Ch'ü region above 
Tung-hai, making it Chin's east gate. 


Chavannes (in a note) admits he has 
been unable to locate Ch'ii#j . Dawson 
leaves it unspecified. The Yangs identify it 
as a mountain. Watson reads Ch'ü-chieh 
#9 #4 as a place name. The Wisconsin Group 
(following Wang Li-ch'i's annotation) also 
identifies Ch'ü as a mountain as the modem 
Mount Ch'in-p'ing $% fF near Lien-ytin-kang 
MAy City in Kiangsu. 

Watson's reading of Ch'ii-chieh as a 
place name is the most difficult to justify. 
On occasion, such unusual readings 
originate from Takigawa, but in this case the 
master Japanese commentator (6:54) cites ` 
the Han shu RË and correctly locates Chiti 
as a hsien $ in Tung-hai Commandery.57 
Moreover, Watson ignores chung} (or 
mistranslates it as "at"). Without a note, we 
must assume Watson erred here. The 
renditions by the Yangs and the Wisconsin 
Group follow Ch'in custom in erecting 
‘stones on mountains (although none of the 
translations mention it, this stone very likely 
had an inscription on it), in accord with 
modem Chinese translations of these lines. 
But the syntax of the passage here seems to 
Support Chavannes and Dawson 
understanding of chieh chung FAH ("dans le 
territoire de K'iu" and “within the 
boundaries of Qu," respectively) best. 

Since there are a number of things 
which call for comment by the translators in 
this passage, a brief account of their 
annotation, be it through footnotes 
(Chavannes, Dawson and the Wisconsin 
Group) or emendations to ‘the text (the 
Yangs and Watson) seems appropriate in 
preparation for drawing conclusions about 
these five translations. 

We have already examined some of 
Chavannes' annotations above. Aside from 
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notes on place names, he explains pus (his 
"pas") and chang $ (his "tchang"). Piao 
Æ Chavannes' believes was an "arc de 
triomphe” (with a reference to J. J. M. De 
Groot's The Religious System of China). For 
an exegesis of the astronomical terms in this 
passage, the reader is referred to Chavannes' 
apparatus for Chapter 27 ("T'ien-kuan shu" 
KH). On hsieh % Chavannes laments 
that "the commentators are mute." This 
reminds us that none of the modern editions 
or references were available to him in the 
1890s and that virtually all of his material 
came from the traditional commentaries to 
the Shih chi — the so-called "San-chia chu" 
= RYE — or from Western sources. When 
Chavannes next equates sieh% with hsieh 
%% and notes the practice of phonetic loans 
was not uncommon in Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
history, we are further reminded that 


Chavannes had translated a draft of the, 


entire Shih Chi with the assistance of an 
unknown Chinese "académician "(see Paul 
Demiéville's” Avertissement,” in the sixth, 
posthumous volume of Les Mémoires 
historiques [Paris: Adrien Maissonneuve, 
1969, p. 1). My attempts to determine the 
identify of this scholar have been, 
unsuccessful. 

Dawson has but two notes for this 
section (but about three hundred for his 
entire volume). The first, on "500 paces," 
notes that "the dimensions here are hugely 
exaggerated, and the rest of this passage is 
not to be taken too literally. This is why I 
have used the fancy word 'myriad’ rather 
than '10,000' in my translation, since the 
English word can, like its Chinese 
equivalent, be used rather vaguely.” But, as 
Liang Yu-sheng, after rehearsing the various 
other descriptions of the ‘O-p'ang's 


dimensions, observes (Shih chi chih-yi, 
1:5:180), it is probably impossible to 
determine its ‘actual size.™ 

The Wisconsin Group has sixteen notes 
on this pasage referring the reader to a 1984 
report on the O-p'ang site, noting that there 
is a painting of the hall in the National 
Palace Museum in Taipei, commenting on 
the ko-tao, and identifying the various place 
names. Admittedly, without reference to 


detailed maps these identifications could - 


often be often perplexing. But the Group 
has made an effort to locate each place name 
in a better known geographical context (e.g., 
n. 255 on Li City reads; "About 15 miles 
northeast of modern Sian.") and to provide 
reference, wherever possible, to T'an Chii- 
hsiang's collection of maps. The notes in 
this translation also point out that the 
Chung-hua editors read pei-shan Jt 1 as a 
place name, a claim which the Group refute 
based on the "Cheng-yi" and other sources. 

In the Yang's rendition, the translation is 
augmented as a means of making the reader 
aware of information sometimes provided in 
footnotes. For example, in the sentence "a 
labour force of more than seven hundred 
thousand — men punished by castration or 
sentenced to penal servitude — was drafted 
to build Apang Palace and the emperor's 
tomb on Mount Li," the phrases "a labour 
force" and "the emperor's tomb” have been 
added. 

Watson, although generally fond of the 
practice of bringing possible foomotes up 
into his text, does have three notes to this 
section and generally avoids interpolating 
information, with the exception of referring 
to "the town at Mt. Li” which he believes 
must have existed for the thirty-thousand 
households transferred there.” 
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In general, however, I found the 
narrative styles of Watson and Dawson most 
readable (I am here omitting a discussion of 
Chavannes since I am not qualified to assess 
his style). Watson's goal is to produce a 
literary version of what he believes to be a 
work of significant literary importance and 
he is generally successful in his newest 
volume. His use of the passive ("mountains 
being cut through and valleys filled up") at 
the onset of the passage is a little 
disconcerting, as is the confusion of the 
temporal sequence in the middle — what 
does he mean by “at this time" in "The 
palace at Epang had not been completed at 
this time" — actually, no time had passed 
since Ssu-ma Ch'ien had noted just above 
that construct had begun! This also forces 
him to add "but meanwhile,” a phrase not in 
the original. 

Dawson, too, stumbles over the time 
sequence somewhat with his "The Epang 
palace was not yet finished; but when it was 


finished he wanted to make a fresh choice | 


and name it a good name. But because the 
palace was built at Epang...." His 
description of the labor force as made up of 
"men who had been castrated” may puzzle 
the general reader who does not know that 
this was a means of punishment in ancient 
China (Watson has "persons condemned to 
castration" and the Yangs "punished by 
castration”), and there are other problems 
with his understanding of certain terms (piao 
# does not mean "to put on show" here and 
it is for the outer-coffin, not the “tomb,” that 
stone was quarried). Nevertheless, there is 
none of the over-dependence on diction 
from the Yangs which I sensed in other 


sections of his work and he has added a few. 


felicitous phrases like "screened highway” 
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for ko-tao RÑ to an otherwise elegant 
prose. 

The style of the Yangs is perhaps that 
which allows itself most liberties with the 
original in order to achieve a readable text. 
But although in some cases their diction 
(such as the "fitness" of the region between 
Feng and Hao) seems to have influenced 
both Watson and Dawson, choices like 
"Gardens (in "Shanglin Gardens"), "terraces 
above" for shang £ ,59 and "causeway" for 
ko-tao lead the reader too far astray. 

The final rendition, one in which I had a 
editorial hand, is certainly less polished than 
either Watson or Dawson. But their polish 
hides several problems which are treated 
here, if not flawlessly, at least openly. The 


. treatment of the time sequence which 


encumbered both Watson and Dawson, 
works much better in this version: "The O- 
p'ang Hall was not completed. At its 
completion, he would have selected a better 
name to call it." But in places the overly 
literal style may jar. Is "thus he laid out and 
started to build" an "over-translation” for 
ying-tso#@E? And, although I believe the 
Wisconsin Group has correctly identified the 
antecedent of chihxZ in the first sentence of 
this passage as the two terminal cities, the 
use of "them" in the translation may not 
make that point clear. The typo "I learned 
that the King Wen...." does not improve the 
overall effect. Whether "from all sides ran" 
is a valid rendering for chou ch'ih FAB 
remains undetermined in my mind (although 
I prefer it to the other versions: Watson's 
"it was surrounded by,” Dawson's "for 
transport round about," and Chavannes’ "une 


.route cavalière circulaire"). It is 


disappointing that none..of-the translations, 
not even that of wee Oasi Group, 
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provided a note on the larger significance of 
the "eastern gate” Ch'in set up “within the 
borders of Ch'ü. 

The preliminary conclusions I draw 
from comparing the five translations of this 
passage may not surprise. Although I feel 
that the nature of the basic annals is less 
suited to Watson's style of translation, I 
would still recommend his rendition to the 
general reader. The Yangs' work, although 
at times revealing an understanding of the 
original text beyond that of most of the other 
translators, is marred by poor choice of 
words. Dawson certainly recommends 
himself in this passage, but because of sheer 
scope of Watson's work, I prefer it. For the 
scholarly reader Chavannes' and the 
Wisconsin Groups’ work seems preferable. 
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PART II: 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


As can be seen, the scholarly tradition of 
Shih chi studies and translations in the West 
over the last century has been both rich and 
varied. Although Chavannes and Watson 
remain the key figures, the results of 
younger scholars at the end of this period 
represent significant accomplishments 
toward supplementing the works of the 
masters and towards establishing new areas 
and approaches for future study. 

Three desiderata remain. First, a 
thorough study of the relationships between 
the Shih chi and the Han shu. Second, a 
more extensive examination of the history of 
the text of the Shih chi and its numerous 
editions. Third, a complete English- 
language translation. Poised as we are at the 
Start of the second century of Western 
research on this great history, let us hope 
that these projects can be completed soon. 


APPENDIX: A Draft List of Translations of the Shih chi 


Allen, Herbert J. "The Yin Dynasty,” JRAS, July 1895, 601-615. 
and Leon Rosny. Historical Records, Chapter I — Original Record of the Five Gods," 


JRAS, 1894, 278-95. 


- Bodde, Derk. China's First Unifier, A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu. Leiden: 


E. J. Brill, 1938. 


. Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China. New Haven: American Oriental 


Society, 1940. 


Chavannes, Edouard. Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien. 5v. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1895- 
1905. V. 6. Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1969. 
Dawson, Raymond. Sima Qian, Historical Records. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994, 
_Dolby, William and John Scott, trans. Sima Qian, War-Lords, Translated with Twelve Other Stories 
from His Historical Records. Edinburgh: Southside, 1974. 
Fukushima Chord #8. 288. Shiki %3. Tokyo: Meitoku Shuppansha, 1972. 
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Haenisch, Erich "Gestalten aus der Zeit der chinesischen Hegemonie-kämpfe, Übersetzungen aus Sze- 
-ma Ts'ien's Historischen Denkwürdigkeiten," in Abhandlungen fir die Kunde der Morgenländes, 
XXXIV.2 (1962). 
. Der Herr von Sin-ling, Reden aus dem Chan-kuo ts'e und Biographien aus dem Shi-ki. 
Stuttgart: Reclam, 1965. 
Han Chao-ch'i@@ykEX. Shih chi p'ing-yi shang-hsi#30#F MAM. Huhetot: Nei Meng-ku Jen-min 
Ay AR Ch'u-pan-she, 1985. 

—— and Lung Te-shou $E tE% (Asst. Ed.). Shih chi wen-pai p'ing ching hsilan EEX ARRAS 
‘Changchun: Chi-lin Jen-min tk A &, 1992. 

Hervouet, Yves. Le chapitre 117 du Che-ki {Biographie de'Sseu-ma Siang-jou). Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1972. 

Ichikawa Hiroshi H) I| Z. Shiki $30.. Tokyo: Meitoku HAGE Shoten, 1972. 

Imataka Makoto FRIA. Shiki retsuden ZEFIR. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1975. 

Kaizuka Shigeki AIR . Shiki retsuden ZF. Tokyo: Chuo Koronsha, 1968. 

Ma Chiih-ying Ææ. Shih chi chin-chu #32432. . 6v. Taipei: Tai-wan Shang-wu Ying-shu-liam. 
1979. 

Noguchi Sadao FOER. Shiki 3d. 2v. Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1958. 

Ogawa Tamaki /)\)1|RH . Shiki retsuden Z3RFURL. Rpt. Tokyo: Chikuma Shob6, 1986 (1969). 

Panasjuk, V. Syma Czjan’, Izbrannoe. Moscow: Nauka, 1956. 

Pokora, Timoteus. "Shih chi 127, the Symbiosis of Two Historians,” in Chinese Ideas about Nature 
and Society, Studies in Honour of Derk Bodde. Charles Le Blanc and Susan Blader, eds. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1987, pp. 215-234. l 

Sung Yün-pin RZ . Hsiang Yü JAA. Li-tai cheng-chih jen-wu chuang-chi yi-chu 

ERBAA. Peking: Chung-hua, 1962. 

—— A useful volume by one of the editors of the Chung-hua edition of Shih chi. 

Tanaka Kenji HHR% and Itsukai Tomoyosi —Y#H19E . Shiki #30. Sv. [partial translation] Tokyo: 
Asahi H Shimbunsha, 1978. 

. Shiki: Shunju sengoku hen tE: AKRAM. Tokyo: Asahi Shimbunsha, 1963. 
Viatkin, R. V. Istoricheskie zapiski ("Shi tszi”). V. 1 and 2. Moscow: Nauka, 1972 and 1975. 

Wang Li-ch'i EFS , ed. Shih chi chu-i #3CER. 4v. Sian: San Ch'in =% , 1988. There are a 
number of reviews of this volume (which was actually done by Wang Li-ch’'i's students) in Ku-chi 
cheng-li yen-chiu hsueh-k'an HRBBHAR EH , 1990.3, 1-13. Wang Li-ch'i himself reviewed 
the volume in the 1990.5 issue of the same journal (pp. 1-11). 

Watson, Burton. Records of the Grand Historian of China, fram the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. ‘2v. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1962. 

. Records of the Grand Historian, Chapters from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch’'ien. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 

. Records of the Grand Historian: Han Dynasty I (Revised Edition). 2v. Hong Kong and 
New York: Renditions-Columbia University Press, 1993. 

. Records of the Grand Historian: Qin Dynasty. V.3. Rev. ed. Honi Kong and New York: 
The Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of Hong Kong and Columbia 
University Press, 1993. 
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Wu Shun-tng Ae al. Shih chi chilan-yi #30232 . 4v. Gweiyang: Kui-chou Jen-min, 1994. 
Yang Chung-hsien #4 and Hao Chih-ta RWE.. Wen-pai tui-chao chilan-yi Shih chi 


SCE IR 2 BBS ac Sv. Peking: Kuo-chi Wen-hua Ch'u-pan Kung-ssu, 1992. 


Yang Hsien-yi #4 and Gladys Yang. Records of the Historian. Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 


1979. 


Yoshida Kenko GHB. Shiki %3. V. 1-2, 5-7. Mizusawa Toshitada EAI . Shinyaku 


Kambun Taikei WERKA , V. 81-2, 85-7, 88-9. Tokyo: Meiji "AYA Shoin, 1973- 


Notes: 
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This overview is limited to works in English, French and German, although works in Russian and 
other languages are sometimes mentioned in the notes. Other surveys include Timoteus Pokora’s 
"Bibliographie des traductions du Che ki, Chapitres 48-130, non traduits par Edouard Chavannes 
dans les tomes I-V des Mémoires Historiques,” in Chavannes, Les Mémoires Historiques. v.6 
(Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1969), pp. 113-46; Fritz Jager, "Der heutige Stand der Schi-ki- 
Forschung," Asia Major, 9(1933), 21-33; William H. Nienhauser, Jr., "A Review of Recent Shih 
chi #3 Translations,” Asian Culture Quarterly [hereafter ACQ], XIX.4(Winter 1991), 35-39; 
and Yu Chang-hua #4 and Chang Hsin-k’o IRF} , "Kuo-wai Shih chi yen-chiu Kai-shu" 
BUY ERIRE, Shan-hsi Shih-ta Hsueh-pao, Che-she Pan (Hsi-an) REAPS TELA ( 
PEE ), 1990, 103-6. 

Tam grateful to the Pacific Cultural Foundation for the largesse which allowed the completion of 
this survey. 

There were several earlier translations of parts of the Shih chi, but no organized plan to render the 


entire work (or a large section of it) into a Western language prior to Chavannes' undertaking ee, 


Pokora, "Bibliographie," pp. 114-5). i 

On Chavannes' life see Henri Cordier, "Nécrologie, Édouard Chavannes," Toung Pao [hereafter 
TP}, 18(1917)1 12-47 and William H. Nienhauser, Jr., "Travels with Edouard — V. M. Alekseev’s 
Account of the Chavannes' Mission of 1907 as Biographical Source," ACQ, XXII.4(Winter 1994), 
81-95. 

The information on Perrot is based on an sii on p. 352 (v. 8) of the Grand Larousse 
encyclopédique (Paris: Larousse, 1963). It is interesting how Chavannes career seemed to follow 
that of Perrot — first expeditions in China, next a multi-volume work which made him famous, 
and finally a long tenure as editor of a prestigious journal (TP). 

Le Traité sur les sacrifices Fong et Chan de Sseu-ma Ts‘ien (Peking:, Pei-T'ang, 1890), Extrait du 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society [xxxi and 95 pp). 

Le., the "Chi-chich" S88 by P'ei Yin Xg (/1. 438), the "So-yin" 3288 by Chang Shou-chich 
IRFAN (fl. 730), and "Cheng-i"” E% by Ssu-ma Chen AE A (fl 745) make up the "San-chia"; 
these commentaries became a fixed part of most Shih chi editions during the Ming dynasty. 

He also wrote a book on Han bas-reliefs preserved in Shantung, Sculpture sur pierre en Chine au 
temps des deux dynasties Han (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1893) and returned to Paris to get married 
during this four-and-a-half-year period. 
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Chavannes renders T'ai-shih Kung as "Duke Grand Astrologer.” His discussion of editions is 
rather elementary (pp. ccxvii ff.) and he believes Ssu-ma Ch'ien died a few years later than the 
modern consensus (c. 86 B.C.). l 
However, he does not seem to have used either of the important works of the mid-Ch'ing, Liang 
Yti-sheng's EH (1745-1819) Shih chi chih-i HIER , 3v. (Peking: Chung-hua, 1981) or 
Wang Nien-sun's E& (1744-1832) "Shih chi tsa-chih” &# t giget (in Wang's Tu-shu tsa-chih 
MEHET originally published in 2v. from 1812-1831, modern reprint, Taipei: Shih-chieh, 1973, 
1:71-173). 

He cites Chapters 49, 61, 84, 96, 104, 110, 1124, 120-1, 124-6, 128-30 in his notes. 

Chavannes had suffered through the privations of the First World War and died on 29 January of 
uraemia. A list of his publications can be found on pp. 131-147 of Cordier's "Nécrologie.” 
Personal correspondence from Professor Herbert Franke, Haenisch's protege, dated 25 May 1995. 
See Otto Franke, "Edouard Chavannes,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 5/6(1916/1918), 87-94. 

Much of the following information on Watson's early involvement. with Ssu-ma Ch'ien and the 
Shih chi comes from his "The Shih chi and I" to appear in v. 17 of Chinese Literature: Essays, 
Articles, Reviews (hereafter CLEAR: December 1995). 

The parallel to Chavannes'’ early interest in 7 Li are interesting. l 

We shall not discuss Timoteus Pokora, "The First Interpolation in the Shih chi," Archiv Orientalni, 
29(1961), 311-5 or Juri L. Kroll's "O nekotorych obsobennostjach metoda ispol'zoyanija 
istochnikov v ‘Istoricheskich zapis kach’ Syma Czyanja" (On Some Particularities in the Method 
of Using Sources in the Historical Records of Ssu-ma Chiien)," Dal'nij Votok (Moscow, 1961), pp. 
117-139. 

Although this is intended as a survey, the author feels it necessary to point out here that with 
regard to Loewe's arguments, (1) other synopses in Chapter 130, such as that for the pre-Han ` 
Chapter 65, "Sun Tzu and Wu Chi,” do not allude directly to the subjects of the chapter, and (2) 
the portion of Chapter 111 cited by Professor Loewe is itself suspect. 

This ignores Jurij L. Kroll's Syma Cjan’ — istorik (Ssu-ma Ch'ien — Historian; Moscow: Nauka, 
1970), a nearly 500-page study of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's philosophy of history and his use of sources as 
seen in the chapters which concentrate on the fall of Ch'in and the rise of Han; a summary of the 
its contents can be found in the review by Timoteus Pokora in TP, 58(1972), 236-9. 

"Matter" is borrowed from the French matiére (as in matière de Bretagne, the literature related to 
King Arthur). 

See Johnson s "The Wu Tzu-hsii Pien-wen and Its Sources: Part II," Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies (hereafter HJAS), 40(1980), 472-98. 

See Maspero, "Le Roman de Sou Ts'in,” Etudes asiatiques publieés a l'occasion du vingt- 


cinguieme anniversaire de l'École Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 2(1925), 127-41, and "Le roman 


historique dans la litterature chinoise de l'antiquité,” in Mélanges posthumes sur les religions et 
l'histoire de la China HI: Etudes historiques (Paris, 1950), pp. 53-62. 

For example, the following paragraph could be considered in light of Johnson's speculations about 
Ssu-ma Ch'iens oral sources: "H. D. F. Kitto once wrote af Thucydides that given the amount of 


- Source material available to him ‘One of his chief preoccupations must have been to leave things 


out’ When we imagine the lost and neglected traditions of the whole world (as well as those 
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which were readily available), and compare that body of information with the relatively modest 
size of the Shih chi, we are forced to draw similar conclusions about Ssu-ma Ch'ien's labor"s (p. 
91]. i 

Hardy overlooks David Hawkes' brilliant and incisive examination of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's editing of 


‘one of the more problematic chapters, "The Biography of Ch'u Yuan" FARM , in Hawkes The 


Songs of the South (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1975), pp. 52-60. 

One of Grant Hardy's observations seems less valid — on p. 19 he states that "Western views of 
the Shih chi could be summarized adequately in a few pages and a handful of quotations.” I have 
not found this to be the case and have even been forced to omit five recent studies: (1) Stephen W. 
Durrant. “Liu Chih-chi on Ssu-ma Ch'ien," Proceedings of the First Annual International 
Conference on T'ang Studies (Taipei: Hsueh-sheng, 1989), pp. 36-53; (2) William H. Nienhauser, 
Jr., "A Reexamination of The Biographies of the Reasonable Officials' in the Records of the 
Grand Historian,” Early China, 16(1991), 209-33; (3) Grant Hardy, "Form and Narrative in Ssu- 


` ma Chiien's Shih chi,” CLEAR, 14(1992), 1-23; Durrant, "Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Conception of Tso 


chuan,” Journal of the American Oriental Society [hereafter JAOS], 112(1992), 295-301, Hardy, 
"The Interpretive Function of Shih chi 14, 'The Table by Years of the Twelve Feudal Lords,” 
JAOS, 113(1993), 14-24, and finally Hardy, "Can An Ancient Chinese Historian Contribute to 
Modern Western Theory? The Multiple Narrations of Ssu-ma Ch'ien," History and Theory, 
33(1994), 20-38. 

Jurij L. Kroll published a literary study entitled "Ssu-ma Chiien's Literary Theory and "Literary 
Practice” in Altorientalische Forschungen, 4(1976), 313-25, but the piece seems to have had little 
influence outside Eastern Europe. 

Their theories were presented i in their enormously popular The Nature of Narrative (Oxford: 


` Oxford University Press, 1968). 
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"The Nature of Chinese Narrative: A Preliminary Statement of Methodology,” Tamkang Review, 
6.2/7.1 (October 1975-April 1976), 229-45, and "Early Chinese Narrative: The Tso-chuan as 
Example," Chinese Narrative: Critical and Theoretical Essays, Andrew H. Plaks, ed. eas 

Princeton University Press, 1977), pp. 3-20. 

Levi has also published a recent scholarly study on Ssu-ma Ch'ien which I have not seen. 

At present Harcourt-Brace, which published English translations of Levi's earlier novels on ancient 
China, has no plans to come out with ‘an English translation of this book because their past 
translations have appealed primarily to specialists on early China. All translations which follow 
are-by the author. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien was castrated as punishment for opposing his emperor, Han Wu-ti, in the case of Li 
Ling (see also note 40 below). í 

A modern American novelist bom in 1927 whose first novel was entitled How Much? (New 
York: Obolensky, 1961). i 

This expression may DESUN ideas common to the Tao Te Ching, but it does not seem to be a 
direct citation. |‘ 

Le.,-the colors of his reign and the calendar. 

One of the tripods which represent the legitimacy of a dynasty which was lost by Chow Hsin, the 
final emperor of the Yin dynasty during the eleventh century B C: 
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Averroes is the Latin name for Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ruch 
(1126-1198), a philosopher and commentator on Aristotle whose writings led to a school of 
thought known as Averroeism. See the passage in the short story "Averroes' Search" by Jorge 
Luis Borges (1899-1986; in Jorge Luis Borges, A Personal Anthology [New York: Grove Press, 
1967], pp. 102-3). 

Given the mention of Huang-Lao and the nature of this passage, it would be interesting to have 
Hans von Ess's assessment of it. 

See Pokora, "Bibliographie,” pp. 114-5. 

In Japanese there have also been several important partial translations and one ongoing project to 
render and annotate the entire text (by Yoshida Kenko S&H) Si, Mizusawa Toshitada FE 
and Aoki Goro WREEK ). In addition, at least five pai-hua translations exist, but only one of 
them, by Wang Li-ch'i £#1)#% , can be considered of a scholarly nature (see List of Translation in 
Appendix I). l 

The five volumes were published as Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien, traduits et annotés 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1895-1905). In 1969 three more chapters (48-50) appeared posthumously, 
along with twò rendered by Max Kaltenmark (51- >a in a sixth volume (Paris: Adrien 
Maisonneuve, 1969). 

Chavannes completed a draft translation of the entire Shih chi during his early years in China, but 
his interest in Buddhism led him away from the work of revision (see Pokora, "Bibliographies," v 

6, pp. 115-6); the remaining drafts are rumored to be in the Musée Guimet. 

China's First Unifier, A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1938), and Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China (New Haven, Connecticut: 
American Oriental Society, 1940). 

I refer to Erich Haenisch (1884-1975) and Fritz Jaeger (1866-1957) — cf. Pokora, 
"Bibliographie," p. 114). Two publications by Haenisch include some of his renderings: 
"Gestalten aus der Zeit der chinesischen Hegemoniekaempfe, Uebersetzungen aus Sze-ma Ts'ien's 
Historischen Denkwuerdigkeiten,” in Abhandlungen fuer die Kunde der Morgenlaendes, 
XXXIV.2 (1962), and "Der Aufstand von Ch'en She im Jahre 209 v. Chr.," Asia Major, N.S., 
2(1951), 72-84. 

Panasjuk's translations of seventeen chapters — intended for the general reader — were published 
in his Syma Czjan’, [zbrannoe (Moscow, 1956). ` 

Kierman published renditions of four chapters in his Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Historiographical Attitude as 
Reflected in Four Late Warring States Biographies (Wiesbaden, 1962). 

The 1955 volume contained four biographies, for example. 

See Watson's "Some Remarks on Early Chinese Historical Works,” in The Translation of Things 
Past, George Kao, ed. (Hong Kong: The Chinese University, 1982), p. 36: "The great Chinese 
historical works, with their vast scope and variety, are many different things to different readers: a 


` Stirring record of the great men and moments of the past, a source of invaluable data for 


specialized studies, a collection of cautionary lessons for the future, a handbook of literary styles. 
Ideally, a translation from such works should be designed SO as to Satisfy all types of readers. But 
the amount of annotation required to meet the specialists’ need is very likely to overwhelm the 
reader who is merely in search of an overall view... 
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"In my own translations from the Shih chi and Han shu 1 attempted to concentrate on the literary 
appeal of the works, keeping annotation to a minimum and trying to translate a commensurably 


- larger volume of material instead. Since the famous Greek and Roman historians are available to 


the general English reader in such translations, it seemed reasonable to me to present Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien and Pan Ku in the same fashion. What I failed to consider was that ‘popular’ translations of 


‘ Greek and Roman historians are acceptable in English because scholarly and heavily annotated 
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translations of such works already exist and can be consulted by those in search of more detailed 
information, whereas that of course is not the case with most Chinese historical works." 

This chapter was published in Chinese Ideas about Nature and Society, Charles LeBlanc and 
Susan Blader, eds. (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1987), pp. 215-234 and discussed 
above under "Studies." 

To date six volumes including renditions of chapters 1-60, have appeared (see reviews by 
Timoteus Pokora in .Orientalistishe Literaturzeitung, 82.3[May-June 1987], 229-239 and Derk 
Bodde, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 110.1[Jan.-March 1990}, 183). 

Derk Bodde made the claim in his brief review of volumes 4 and 5, op. cit. 

These figures are based on Bodde's review, op. cit., revised to reflect the publication of another 
volume by both Viatkin and Watson since that review appeared. From Professor Juri Kroll, a 


‘colleague of Viatkin, I understand that Viatkin has completed his translation of all 130 chapters in 


this, his 86th year, and that volume 7, the first part of the lieh-chuan, is in press. 

The entire team consists of Professors Cheng Tsai-fa $75: and William H. Nienhauser as well as 
three Ph.D. candidates, Lu Zongli 2-7) Robert Reynolds and Chan Chiu-ming BRAGAR (the latter 
received his Ph.D. after leaving the project and is now teaching in Singapore). 

The entire Shih chi, if completed, will require 9 volumes. 

Watson does not make clear the nature of his revisions; my comparison of the first few pages 


‘respective versions of Chapters 6 and 84 suggests that these revisions may have been. rather 


* limited. 
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The question is one which several of the standard references like Liang Yii-sheng (1:5:180-181) 
and Takigawa (6:53-54) do not address. The problem is complicated slightly by a contradiction in 


_ dates: "Liu-kuo nien-piao” (Shih chi, 15:757) gives the date when it was begun as the twenty- 
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eighth year (219 B.C.). 

Derk Bodde in "The State and Empire of Ch'in" (Cambridge History of China, v. 1 [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986], p. 64) notes that the palace's popular name was "O-pang or 
Nearby Palace" without specifying to what it-was "nearby." 

A view shared by the eminent scholar on Ch'in history, Ma Fei-pei JEK (see his Ch'in chi-shih 
38482 [Rpt. Taipei: Hung-wen Kuan, 1986], p. 540). l 

Thus footnote 250 on p. 248 of the Wisconsin Group translation is misleading in its claim that 
their translation follows "the Chung-hua editors." 

T'an Ch'i-hsiang #88 in his Chung-kuo li-shih ti-t'u chi, Ti-erh ts'e: Ch'in, Hsi Han, Tung Han 
shih-ch'i PEE eme AA (Shanghai: Ti-t'u Ch'u-pan-she, 1982, p. 8) 


shows Ch'ü as a-county near the Tung-hai (Eastern Sea) in the extreme northeastern part of 


` ‘modem Kiangsu, about fifty miles south and east of what was then the commandery seat of Tung- 


hai. 
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_58 We know that the base of earth on which it was built (located just outside modern Sian) was:8 
„meters in height and 1200 by 450 meters in area (see Chung-kuo wen-ming shih: Ch'in Han shih- 
tai, v. 2, p. 590). 
59 Are the Yangs here trying to express their concern with the exaggerated proportions of the O-p'ang 
by placing the disputed 10,000 people outside on terraces? 
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The Study of America in the 21st Century 


Howard R. Wolf 


America's relation to the world looks 
has changed dramatically since I started out 
as a teaching fellow in 1962. As an 


_ undergraduate at the height and riskiest 


thermo-nuclear point of America’s post-war 
military-industrial power, I was ready for the 
apparent promise of Kennedy's New 
Frontier. 

It seemed for a while, as Robert Frost 
read his "The Gift Outright" (1942) at the 
1960 inauguration, that America might be 
able to use its status as a super-power to 
maintain global world-peace, however 
frighteningly situated we are at the "brink" 
in our struggle with the Soviets. 

“One could hope reasonably that 
Kennedy, as a member of the generation that 
had paid a heavy price for the defense of 
democracy against the inhumanities of 
Fascism, would be a trustworthy guardian of 
America's arsenal. 

We were living in a dangerous world, to 
be sure, but it did not seem that Kennedy 
had any Orwcllian will to power or urge to 
dominate. It scemed, if anything, that he 
might add a note of irony to otherwise 
solemn discussions of statecraft; and Jackie 


. was there to decorate the corridors of power. 


The old American dream — John 
Winthrop's severe, but righteous, "City upon 
a hill” (Hugh Brogan, The Penguin. History 
of the United States of America, New York, 
1985, p. 43) — appeared to be on the verge 
of a renewed mission in the guise, among 
other programs, of the Peace Corps. If 
somewhat self-righteous in intention, the 
program attracted good young people who 
were generously willing to serve other 
peoples in other lands. 

Frost's words seemed to capture the 
moment ("The Gift Outright,” Robert Frost, 
Selected Poems, ed. Ian Hamilton, Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, England, 1987, 
202-203) 


Such as we were we gave ourselves 
outright 

(The deed of gift was many deeds of 
war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would 
become. 4 
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It felt as if Kennedy would abate, if not end, . 


the Cold War, and we could move on as a 
nation to our "still unstoried, artless" future. 

But, before we knew it, or were aware of 
latent and hidden policies (CIA, army 
counter-insurgency strategy), we were in a 
war again, but it wouldn't feel like a "gift" or 
seem heroic and sacrificial to anyone, least 
of all to those who were sacrificed, as 
virtually all Vietnam movies make clear 
(Apocalypse Now, The Deerhunter, Coming 
Home, Born on the Fourth of July, Jack- 
knife, to name a few). 

As I stood in front of the steps of The 
University of Michigan library in the fall of 
1964, listening to Kenneth Boulding talk 
against a war in a place I couldn't have 
located easily on a map, I didn't want to 
think that the motto of my college 
(Amherst), "Terras Irradient," had become 
. or would become a "radiating terror” (or 
something like that). l 

After all, just three years earlier, I had 
gone through basic training on a post in 
Virginia on the banks of the Potomac 
(within a stone's throw of Mt. Vernon) with 
some Vietnamese soldiers who passed 
silently quietly amongst us carrying bags of 
rice to cook in their own barracks. They 
seemed to be as gentle, and perhaps they 
were, as the description of them by a 
Foreign Service officer whom I met one 
evening at a concert in The National 
Gallery. 

“Try to get over there, before too much 
changes” he said, "you can still sit by the 
river and hear them playing flutes." I. didn't 
hear or comprehend his emphases. 

I listened to Professor Boulding, with a 
gentle rain holding the scent of the 
quadrangle's autumn foliage, hoping against 


hope that America was on the verge of a 
new era (that Johnson's Great Society would 
carry forth the momentum of Kennedy's 
initiative); but, by the end of the speech, I 
was pretty well convinced that we were 
trapped in a jungle of moral ambiguities. 
And so we were. The rest is history, as 
they say, a lot of it. America lost the longest 
war in its history (declared and undeclared, 
1963/4-1975), and the defeat cut deep into 
the national psyche, as the site of Maya Lin's 
Vietnam Veteran's Memorial in Washington 
war memorial itself burrows into the earth. 
But the defeat, it may be possible to say 


‘now, was the beginning of a reeducation in 


America, at least for some, including those 
who were studying and teaching American 
literature and culture (American Studies). 

The City on a hill had scorched some of 
the earth, seared some of its landscape as 
well as its own soul, but it began to learn a 
vital lesson; that a critical. awareness of 
America's need to play a somewhat limited 
role in world affairs might be, or become, 
the enduring lesson of the war at the end of 
the day; that a specific kind of healing might 
come out of the disasters of war. 

Needless to say, it is always tempting to 
justify war through retrospective acts of 
patriotic redemption, but the aftermath of the 
Vietnam war led to elegy, not eulogy, and 
the Vets turned to acts of compassion 
towards fellow Vets, not facile acts of flag- 
raising. 

Sorrow triumphed for all to see in Maya 
Lin's sacred trench. Samuel Barber's 
"Adagio", the music in Oliver Stone's 
Platoon, lingers after the Wagnerian strains 
of Apocalypse Now have died out. l 

And now that eyen the Vietnam 
government can say about the recent death 
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of Richard Nixon, "May he rest he peace” 
(South China Morning Post, April 24, 1994, 
11), the moment of healing, to say nothing 


‘of economic cooperation, may have come. 


The significance of the Viet Nam war 
for America (and American Studies) is a 
legacy of what I might call “enlightened 


- decline.” I mean by this that it may be © 


possible, after the fact of the Vietnam war, 
to view it, and all that it tells us about 
America, from an enlightened perspective. 
The war began to teach some Americans 
that America could help itself and the world 
by stepping back from empiric ambitions at 
a time when America’s declining world 
status made it tempting for American 
politicians (to wit,.the Gulf War) to deny 
this emerging global reality through "small 
wars.” ae 
As George Washington choose not to 
seek a third term at the height of his powers, 


though urged to do so by many of his - 


countrymen, so America now can refuse to 
try to expand its past-hegemonic role. 

As Washington urged the "great rule" of 
limited political involvement beyond the 
boundaries of the country upon his fellow 
citizens (following Jefferson's caution about 
"entangling alliances with none” in his First 
Inaugural Address), so Washington 
dramatized this need for self-restraint by 
retiring to Mt. Vernon (George Washington, 
"Farewell Address," An American Primer, 
ed. Daniel J. Boorstin, New York: A 
Mentor Book, New American Library, 1966, 
p. 224). 

America can. take a page from 
Washington's book and exercise great 
caution before it interferes in conflicts 


beyond its borders; and when it does choose . 


to intervene, it should do so, in my opinion, 


in concert only with major allies and the 
United Nations as a first condition. 

America needs to learn from other 
nations as much as it still has much to teach; 
but, even there, I might suggest that what 
America has to teach is a course in its 
failures and limitations over the past half- 
century. ~ 

It's successes are well documented. 
Indeed, nothing can stop America and many 
Americans from trumpeting their successes, 
real and imagined, around the world; and the 
power of America's media (tv, movies, cable 
and satellite networks) makes the 
distribution of self-congratulatory images 
unstoppable and sometimes irresistible. 

But a minority, including teachers of 
American Studies, can urge America to 
become the first empire to be self-critical of 
its decline while it is still in a position to act 
powerfully in the world. i 

America can help nations which are 
stepping onto the world stage for the first 
time or stepping onto it again (China, Japan, _ 
a consortium of Islamic countries, a stirring 
India and Africa) learn some of the "do's" 
and "don'ts" of 20th century America — the 
world they will be moving into even as 
America will be heading in other directions. 

As America invented the 20th century 
(according to Gertrude Stein), it's only 
appropriate that it should become the first 
critic of its invention while it is still working 
well enough to be of interest to the world as 
a model. It even may be hoped that America 
can help itself move in new directions by 
developing this curriculum. As we-all know, 
teaching is the best form of learning. 

‘With this as preamble, let me cut to the 


"chase and offer specific points of instruction 


for America's Post-Hegemonic Self- 
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Contin Manual.: 
I would suggest a reconsideration of the 
“role of the individual in America, the 


> celebration of Emerson's "infinitude of the 


private man". The time has come, for a 
number of reasons, to reexamine the myth of 
the. individual in. America, even as the myth 
may serve unqualified purposes in One: 
parts of the world. 

Where Puritan self-accounting and 
Romantic self- -inflation served the Republic’ 
well in the first half of its history 
(culminating, perhaps, in Leaves of Grass, 
1855), I believe that what I call the 
“autobiographical impulse" has been turned 
increasingly towards negative (even 
perverse) ends over the past century. 

This has certainly been the case in the 
post-Second World War era when the media, 
particularly television, has been able .to 

_ provide a mass audience with an augmented 
sense of mastery in an era.of reduced 
potential. Nothing illustrates this better than 

_ the coverage of sport where truly Olympian 
feats of excellence ~provide images of 
individual transcendence of apparent 
limitations. 

` I marvel at the performance of NBA 
stars, the absolute wizardry and magic of the 
game (raised to a new level in each game, it 
seems); but how many urban youngsters will 
be able to fly like Air Jordan at the end of 
the day? 

- In some ways, it is precisely the 

. Statistical possibility of spectacular 


individual achievement in America that may’ 
`. impede a more general improvement of the 


human condition. The larger than life 
figures of. Michael Jordan, ° Stallone, 
Schwarzenegger (Terminator), -Stallone 


” (Rambo), and Clint Eastwood only sèrve the ` 


dispossessed as fantasy-ideals. . 

It may be fashionable. for some 
academics and intellectuals:to embrace the 
anti-bourgeois thrust of popular culture (the 
self freed from restraint, wandering through 
landscapes and cyber-spaces, laying low all 
threats to self-assertion, man virtually free at 
last), but these professorial affectations will 
not benefit those wlio really wish to be "free 
at last” of real deprivations. 

` At this stage of its history, neither the 
affluent who would be moral nor the 
dispossessed who’ would be affluent can 
afford to subscribe to Whitman's "Song of 
Myself" as-much as it may. express the 
deepest longing of the old New World — for 
we must recognize now that the enabling 
myths of the 19th Century (Crevecoeur's 
"new man," manifest destiny, "the territory 
ahead") now may serve best as an historical 
context in which and against which to 
redefine our goals for the future.. 

The revised curriculum might address 


itself, in my view; to the excesses of 


individualism at both the domestic and 
global level. In a time of diminished 


possibilities at home and expanding global. 


markets, the best possibilities for individual 
expansion may lie more within socially and 
economically cooperative frameworks than 
in frontier "rugged individualism" and 
Emersonian notions of self-reliance. 
America's historic commitments to 
human rights, the rights of man, and self- 
reliance need to be understood in.terms of 
programs of education and child welfare, 


say,. that can allow the individual to 


participate in this great legacy. 
You, can't be Rocky or Rambo or the 
Shaq (even a "Hawg") without getting on the 


team. You need.a team in order to become a 
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star. The message seems simple (even 
simplistic) enough, but it's not one that 
enough young Americans understand. 

At a time when one-fourth of America’s 
children live in poverty and "births to 
unmarried women and single-parent 
households have all soared in the last 30 
years,” according to a recent Carnegie Corp. 
of New York report (Susan Chira, “Neglect 
of Young Children Cited as Risk in U.S., 
International Herald Tribune, April 13, 
1994, 2), it doesn't make much sense to talk 
about opportunity in a mythological sense, 

Americans and American Studies need 
to reexamine and to reconsider the role of 
myth in American life, particularly the ones 
that dominated our studies three decades ago 
(when. I started to teach with a deep 
commitment to private and individual 
sensibility, when I thought that Holden 
Caulfield, a latter-day Maisie, defined 
vulnerable humanity and that the exegetical 
tools of the New Criticism would allow me 
to reveal and defend it). 

At this point in its history, radical 
individualism points less in America to late 
Puritan versions of self-improvement than it 
does to: (1) inflated fantasies of personal 
identity; (2) suppression of African- 
American identity; and (3) the fragmentation 
of the American family. 


(1) Inflated fantasies of personal identity: 


I have been looking into this subject for 
the past five years or so, and it has become 
increasingly clear to me that several links 
have been broken, if not perilously strained, 
in the mid-19th Century chain of society- 
self-god/nature (if I may put the matter so 
baldly). 


If the link between society-self-god 
(with nature still somewhat menacing) was 
too tight and imprisoning for the Puritans, it 
has become somewhat unhinged for us — as 
acts of violence (both organized and 
random) make it all too clear in America 
today. 

I need not recite here with shame a list 
of victims (domestic and foreign) who have 
been gunned down in the streets of America. 

From the time of Whitman to the present 
(see my "Creative Alienation"), Americans 
have become less certain about the 
significance of their individual identities at 
the level of either depth psychology or social 
cohesion (and the two are, of course, related 
except to those who subscribe to some sort 
of salvationary ethic or technology of self- 
esteem). 

There are, doubtless, many ways to try 
to explain this subtle phenomena, but it may 
suffice here to suggest that the narrowing 
frontier (or real estate, if you prefer) and the 
complexities of social and economic 
competition (against a background of 
diminishing resources and global markets) 
made it harder for individuals to play out 
their dreams in what we used to call 
confidently the real world. 

Thoreau's well-known “quiet 
desperation,” an invisible force in the mid- 
19th Century, has turned into a dangerous 
feature of American life in our time. 
Individuals and groups who feel estranged 
from the dominant society often use a 
"Saturday night special" or a sawed-off shot- 
gun to close the distance between desire and 
fulfillment, between the nation's historic 
commitments and its failure to keep its 
promises. 

More often than not, the lone killer who 
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walks into a McDonalds and orders six Big 
Macs "to travel" before he robs the till and 
kills the staff turns out to be an unemployed 
factory worker who wanted nothing more 
than a little house in a safe neighborhood 
and a power boat. 

It just tums out that one night, watching 
a re-run of "Love Boat, "after knocking off a 
six-pack, he couldn't bear to look at people 
who have more than he does, so he got up, 
grabbed his hunting weapon, and decided at 
‘least to have a free lunch. 

America’s violence and despair tend to 
be individual, more a product of discontent 
than of ideological commitment. Red 
Guards, IRA soldiers, Serb militia, mid-East 
fanatics (on all sides) — these belong to a 
different world, to people who want to 
replace one version of history with another. 

Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman 
captures this dilemma, at another level, 
perfectly (Death of a Salesman, London: 
Penguin Books, 1961).- In the difference 
between Uncle Ben and Willy lies the 
difference between the realization of ‘the 
dream and its frustration, between a "new 
continent” where "You could walk out rich” 
(68) and a “phony dream" (106). 

The grand opera of 19th Century 
America has turned into "Certain Private 
Conversation in Two Acts and a Requiem,” 


the sub-title of Miller's 1949 play, by the 


end of the war. -At a time of victory and 
celebration, Miller knew that the dreams of 
19th Century America, the lure of.the West 
(17), would have to be curtailed in the post- 
- war period. He knew that it wouldn't be 
possible for the new Willys to sell flutes in 
“all the Western states (38) like their fathers. 

Miller remembered the Depression, he 
knew what had happened in the real West, 


i 


and he knows that Biff's dream of buying a 
ranch where he and Happy can go (The 
Loman Brothers) is not much more realistic 
than George and Lennie's famous fantasy of 
the rabbit farm in Of Mice and Men (1937) 
or Holden Caulfield's less celebrated escape 


- hatch (as against hutch): "I know this guy 


that's grandfather's got a ranch in Colorado” 
(Catcher in the Rye, Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, p. 172). 

- From the time of Miller's important play 
(one of the few American plays that will 
survive into the next century) to the present, 
many Americans have sought refuge from 
the demands of living (especially in cities) 
and the "deeds of war." 

They tried to run away particularly from 
Viet Nam, Johnson's and Nixon's war — 
these presidents may rest in peace, but their 
deeds must be remembered, as Neil Sheehan 


reminds us ("Nixon's 'Peace' Strategy Hada . 


Heavy Price in Blood," IHT, April 30, 1994, 
6). : 

These Americans have too often turned 
to drugs (mainly), mindless music, escapist 
literature and movies, cyber-space, virtual 
reality, neurotic nostalgia (theme parks), 
and, worst of all, the violence that takes 
place at the inter-section of social alienation 
and personal pathology. 

It may be possible to trace these 
negative symptoms to some of the good 
causes of the 1960's — particularly the 


impulse to construct an alternative society (a , 


counter-culture) that would transcend the 
vulgarities of the military-industrial complex 
— but such retrospective analyses do not 


-speak to what I see as io aed 


America’s flights from reality. 
Other countries who follow a version of 
America's 20th Century into the 2Ist 


YY 
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Century should keep their eyes on this 
cultural curve whose arc I have described. 


(2) Suppression of African-American 
_ identity: 


In her powerful, if somewhat jargon- 
ridden and politically correct, playing in the 
dark: whiteness and the literary 
imagination (London: Picador, 1993), 
based on her 1990 William E. Massey Sr. 
lectures delivered at Harvard, Toni Morrison 
argues persuasively that "Africanism is the 
vehicle by which the American self knows 
itself as not enslaved, but free..." (52). 

Morrison demonstrates that the vaunted 
sense of individual identity, so prized by 
liberal historians and critics, especially in 
the post-war period (Trilling's The Liberal 
Imagination comes to mind), is secured at 
the price of negating African-American 
culture, 

She makes us wonder how white culture 
would give significance to the 
“construction” of individual identity if it 
included the real texture and diversity of 
African-American life. 

She makes us reconsider our received 
estimation of the conclusion of Huckleberry 
Finn: "because freedom has no meaning to 
Huck or to the text without the specter of 
enslavement, the anodyne to individualism; 
the yardstick of absolute power over the life 
of another” (56). 

Morrison is not arguing against 
individualism, and, certainly her own 
imaginative and highly personal work is a 
testament to the powers of the individual; 
rather, she is saying that the dominant 
culture is not entitled to a construction of 
individual identity that denies a history to 
A frican-Americans. 


- I am not convinced that white 
individualism in America exists solely 
contra "blackness." After all, other 
suppressed minorities (including Asian- 
Americans and Jewish-Americans, to say 
nothing of other immigrant groups) play a 
part in this dialectical narrative of self- 
construction; but there is no doubt that 
African-Americans figure most prominently 
in, the literature as the silent other, the 
invisible presence that makes WASP 
presence possible. 

Hemingway will never seem quite the 
same again after reading this slim volume; 
the whiteness of “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro" will not glisten quite so 
brightly in the sun again; but, then, we may 
find that through a qualification of whiteness 
we can try to come to terms with 
Hemingway's — American Literature's — 
need for the division itself. 

Morrison raises more questions than she 
answers, and, in a sense, she asserts her own 
individualism against the canon of literary 
whiteness, but she has no other choice in a 
culture that has insisted on racial metaphors 
for so many centuries. 

The study of American "civilization" in 
the 21st Century can provide many 
examples and paradigms of identity. based 
on the denial of others through a mis- 
construction of their history. There are other 
examples — some more devastating — but 
none, perhaps, so richly documented on both 
sides. 


(3) Fragmentation of the American family: 
Not so long ago, an old friend wrote to 


me about his efforts to preserve a third 
marriage: : 
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And in March we're off for five 
days in Nassau at a swanky hotel’ 
overlooking a rocky, brilliant shore — a 
celebration with —'s parents of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. I once 
thought I might be married that long, or 
rather I never supposed that I wouldn't. 
Now there's a tentativeness about 
marriage, a riskiness, a kind of constant 
effort rather than a naturalness, or 
easiness or feeling ‘of relaxing into it 
that I always imagined would be its 
chief ingredient. It must be something 
in me: being never at rest, never quite 
content, wanting an emotional 
tranquility that eludes me. Sharing 
seems to be the hard part, giving up or 
opening up the inner self, being 

"vulnerable, giving up control of many 
choices and options to a kind of dual 
_ authority. 


I think my friend captures accurately and 
brilliantly the underlying crisis of identity in 
marriage for many Americans: the struggle 
to preserve one's “inner self" within the 
intimate social framework of marriage, to 
renounce the exclusive claims of 
autobiography, as it were, for co-authorship. 

Perceived fragmentation and 
disintegration of the American family often 
conceal honorable and potentially creative 
Struggles for new family configurations 
where friends serve as surrogate relatives 
and former mates become friends. 

But I do not want to pretend that these 
enlightened options are: possible for a 
majority of the population. Indeed, they 
often depend on academic calenders and 
decent salaries to be possible. Most children 
of divorce, as the previously cited Camegie 


. Corporation report (Chira, JHT) makes clear, 


suffer at various levels of poverty, 
malnutrition, illiteracy/innumeracy, and 
emotional deprivation. 

America can not tum back the clock, but 
countries which are moving forward can 
study carefully the American family in the 
20th Century to see what they wish to make 
of their 21st. As countries like India, say, 
move towards more dynamic market- 


‘economies, as more and more people leave 


home (the place they are from) to work in 
other cities, as mass entertainment replaces 
family gatherings, a good deal may be lost. 

It will be useful for students in these 
countries to look to the "laboratory of 20th 
Century American society and texts" to get 
their bearings, as I sometimes try to get mine 
by corresponding with friends in various 
traditional societies. peter: 

Recently, a friend in India wrote this 
about the death of his mother: 


And she went. We took her to — 
and cremated her at the cremation 
ground on the shores, a place called 
swarga dwara (doorway to heavens); 
watched her burn to cinders as bravely 

` as one could; and, finally, cooling her 
bones with coconut milk collected a 
piece to be offered to the Ganges at a 
sacred place.... At home started a ten- 
day ritual culminating, on the tenth day, 
with the sons shaving their heads and all 
members of the family taking a ritual 
bath and wearing new clothes, perhaps a 
cleansing ritual. 


This extraordinary document of filial piety 
and family renewal was written by someone 
who is no stranger to what he calls in the 
same letter "some peculiarly Indian 


Sa 
~ 
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reclusive, nihilistic withdrawal that presides 
over the vast spaces inside.” ` 


Two friends, two countries: "inner self 


and "vast spaces inside." Two versions of 
family life. These texts can serve as 
examples of the kinds of comparative study 
that may be useful to students in the next 
few decades when much of the world will be 
going through profound economic and social 
transformations that will challenge 
traditional patterns of coherence. 

American need not resign itself, finally, 
to being “declinist,” " 


reclinist" (passive), or — 


Calvin "Klein-ist" (shrouded in symbolic 
weeds); it can act positively to define a self- 
elected role as a powerful nation among 
nations whose tested "newness" can become 
a learning model for the 21st Century. 

All empires decline and fall. This would 
seem to be a law of history. The question is 
not "if", but “when and how.” The 
distinguishing mark of a civilization may be 
how gracefully and intelligently it can 
relinquish power and world-centrality. 


- Indeed, it only may become a civilization 


through this process. 


Dutch Influence on the J apanese Language 
at the Syntactic Level 


Fumiko Earns 


Modern Japanese is saturated with loan 
words borrowed from various foreign 
languages. Makudonarudo for ‘MacDonald’, 
eakon for ‘air-conditioner,' waapuro for 
‘word processor,’ biiru for ‘beer — all of 
these and thousands of other loan words 
have been successfully incorporated into 
present-day Japanese. This type of lexical 
borrowing is not at all uncommon in 


languages around the world. Very few 
people, however, realize how much the _ 


syntactic aspect of the Japanese language 
has been influenced by foreign — especially 
European — languages. 

This article will focus on the syntactic 
aspect of the Japanese language; in 
particular, the influence of Dutch on the 
Japanese language during the Tokugawa 
period (1600-1868). By studying the 
syntactic changes that the written Japanese 
language underwent during this period, I 
would like to pursue the notion of ‘language 
adaptation."' The concept of ‘language 
adaptation’ can be explained in the following 
terms. Any language can be 'cultivated’ or 
adapted’ in such a way as to express any new 


concepts and thoughts without being 
replaced totally by another language. To 
apply the concept of ‘language adaptation’ 
specifically to the Japanese language in 
question, I would like to examine the 
following questions: What are some of the 
external factors which cause adaptation to 
take place? What kinds of linguistic means 
are adopted during the course of the 
adapting process? What are the results of 
such changes? With these questions in 
mind, I would like to propose a hypothesis 
for language adaptation as it concerns 
Japanese syntax. That is to say, language 
change takes place by first adapting already 
existing Japanese linguistic features; pure 
linguistic innovation occurs only when there 
are no other devices available in the 
language. 

First of all, let me start by examining the 
historical background of the period in’ 
question. The first European language that 
the Japanese encountered was Portuguese 
after the arrival of a Portuguese ship off 
southern Kyushu in 1543. Portuguese 
traders and Jesuit missionaries established 
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themselves at Nagasaki in 1571 and' were 
soon joined by their Spanish counterparts. 
Dutch and British traders followed in the 
early seventeenth century and established 
trading posts at Hirado, north of Nagasaki.” 
In 1623, the British decided to leave Japan 
due to financial reasons, and the Spanish 
were expelled the following year for 
ignoring Japanese government edicts against 
the propagation of Christianity. The 
Portuguese were expelled in 1639 for the 
same reason, leaving only the Dutch traders. 
The Dutch were allowed to remain in Japan 
because their motivation was purely trade. 
After a series of edicts issued by the 
. Tokugawa shogunate in the 1630s, Japan 
entered its so-called "national seclusion" 
period, which lasted for more than 200 
years.? In order to put the Dutch traders 
under strict government control and 
scrutiny, the shogunate ordered them to 
move from Hirado to the man-made island 
of: Dejima in Nagasaki Harbor in 1640. 
' Because of this, from 1640 to 1854, the 
Dutch language was the only European 


language officially encountered by the 


Japanese. ; 

In an effort to communicate with the 
Dutch traders, the government established 
an office of official translators.4 Among the 
translators were people who had previously 
interpreted for the Portuguese and who 
began to take up the Dutch language after 
the Portuguese were expelled. Some 
translators moved from Hirado to Dejima 
along with the Dutch traders, whereas others 
were natives of Nagasaki.’ 

The Nagasaki translators had three main 
duties. One was to translate official 
documents relating to conversations between 
the. Japanese and the Dutch .conceming 


everyday interactions associated with trade. 
A second duty was to accompany the Dutch 
captain on his annual visit to Edo. The main 
purpose of the visit was to present exotic 
Western goods to the shogun as tribute and 
to deliver information concerning Western 
affairs. From an intellectual point of view, 
this was the best opportunity for scholars 
and medical doctors in Japan to converse 
with the Dutch, to ask questions, and to gain 
knowledge about various topics of concern 
in the country. Because of this, these 
translators had a wide range of knowledge 
on various matters, in addition to their 
technical abilities as translators.6 Thirdly, 
they leamed Western medicine from Dutch 
doctors and translated medical materials 
from Dutch into Japanese. 

It was due to the help of the translators 


-that physicians from different -places in 


Japan came to have access to Western 
medicine, and it was eventually expanded to 
what people at that time called, Rangaku or 
"Dutch learning." Rangaku was initially 
pursued by only a handful of official 
interpreters in Nagasaki. 

The influence of Rangaku was most 
prominent in the field of medicine. Some 
Japanese started to work on the translation 
of medical books from Dutch into Japanese. 
As Rangaku spread outside of Nagasaki, 
various scholars from different parts of 
Japan came to Nagasaki to learn about the 
Dutch language from Nagasaki translators 
and the Dutch at Dejima.” The most 
influential book in the establishment of early 
Rangaku was Kaitai Shinsho (New Book of 
Anatomy), published in 1774 by the Edo 
scholar, Sugita Genpaku.® 

In the mid-Tokugawa period, the 
government prohibition against the 

x . 
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importation of foreign books was lifted, and 
all sorts of books made their way to Japan. 
In this way, Rangaku came to be extended to 
various fields such as astronomy, 
mathematics, botany, physics, chemistry, 
geography and the military sciences. 

Books on Dutch grammar started to be 
published to serve as a basis for these 
different fields. Among these, two Dutch- 
Japanese dictionaries played an important 
role in the guidance of translation. One was 
the first Dutch-Japanese dictionary, Haruma 
Wage, compiled in 1796 by Inamura 
Sanpaku in Edo. The second dictionary, 
Zuufu Haruma, was compiled by a group of 
Nagasaki translators under the supervision 
of Hendrik Doeff, the captain of the trading 
post from 1803 to 1817. Part of the 
dictionary was completed by 1816, but the 
entire translation was not finished until 
around 1833.10 


As Rangaku became more wide-spread 


in Japan, the government realized the need 
to establish a more organized translation 
office outside of Nagasaki. Thus, in 1811, 
an official translation office called Oranda 
Shoseki Wage Goyoo was established.!! 
Baba Sajuro, a young translator from 
Nagasaki, was appointed to be in charge of 
the office.!2, Oranda Shoseki Wage Goyoo 
eventually became Tokyo University. 
Having explained the historical 
background of the Tokugawa period, I 
would now like to discuss five main factors 
of language adaptation during this era. They 
are as follows: 1) the need for the Japanese 
language to change, 2) language cultivators 
who contributed to the change, 3) language 
users of the newly adapted features, 4) 
newly adapted linguistic. features, and 5) 
linguistic devices needed for such adaptation 


to take place. 

In the history of the Japanese written 
language, there have been two significant 
periods of foreign influence. One was the 
time when the Chinese language was 
introduced into Japan for the first time in the 
sixth century and was adopted as a written 
system of the Japanese language. Over the 
ensuing years, it was developed and 
modified to fit the Japanese language, 
making it completely different from the 
original Chinese.'3 

The second significant period occurred 
when the Dutch language was introduced to 
Japan. Although initially the Dutch 
language was studied and translated into 
Japanese by the order of the Shogunate for 
political reasons, by the middle of the 
Tokugawa period, not only translators but 
intellectuals had become genuinely 
interested in the practical aspects of Dutch 
learning. . i 

As a result of this increased interest in 
Dutch, :scholars of the Tokugawa period 
made the following observations: 1) There 
was very little difference between the 
spoken language and the written language in 
Dutch, whereas there existed a great 
difference between the two in the case of 
Japanese. The former was preferred because 
the written Dutch language was more easily 
understood by a larger audience. 2) The 
Dutch language was rich in terminology and 
concepts from the field of medicine and 
science, which was lacking even in the 
Chinese language. The Japanese language 
needed to become richer in order to catch up 
with Western technology. 3) The Dutch 
language was more scientific and logical 
compared to Japanese. After having seen 
their language influenced tremendously by 
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the Chinese language in the past, the 
Japanese began to realize a new need to 
modernize their language in order to become 
competitive with the West. _ 

There were two groups of language 
cultivators who had a strong impact on the 
change of the Japanese language. One was 
the Nagasaki translators and the other was 
the so-called Rangaku scholars from Edo or 
different parts of Japan. As mentioned 
earlier, Rangaku first started in Nagasaki 
and gradually spread to Edo; however, since 
some Nagasaki translators were appointed to 
work in Edo and continued to reside there 
and various Rangaku scholars visited 
Nagasaki in the course of their studies, it is 
difficult to draw a clear-cut line between the 
two groups. 

‘During the Tokugawa period, the 
number of people who used the innovative 
forms of the language must have been 
limited to the Rangaku scholars. Even 
among the Rangaku scholars, there were 
many variations; some forms were adopted, 
but disappeared later, and some forms came 
to be preferred over others. Thus, the Edo 
period was a time of linguistic chaos and 
trial and error. Only in the mid-Meiji period 
did certain forms come to be fully adapted. 

In addition, the usage of the innovative 
forms was limited to translation. Most of 
_ the scholars continued to write in kanbun, a 
Chinese style of writing modeled on 
classical Chinese, since it was the official 
written style of the period. It was only in the 
Meiji period that certain writers started to 
write novels by using the innovative features 
influenced by Western languages. 

A number of new linguistic features, 
which are commonly believed to have 
occurred due to the influence of the English 


language on Japanese during the Meiji: 


Period, were already present in the Edo 
period.: They were, indeed, developed as a 
result of translation from Dutch into 
Japanese. Some of these features are as 
follows: Inanimate things came to be used 
as subjects of transitive or causative verbs. 
So-called translation passives developed 
which were different from the traditional 
adversative passives. Many pronouns, such 
as the third person pronouns, kare or ‘he*and — 
kanojo or 'she,' came to be employed. The 
copula, de aru was created as a Japanese 
equivalent of the English ‘be' ‘am' ‘is’ or ‘are’. 
Also developed was the relative clause 
pronoun tokoro no as a Japanese counterpart 
to the English 'that', ‘who’, 'whom,' 'where',- 
or ‘which’ and so on.!4 Due to space 
constraints, I will limit my discussion to an 
examination of the creation of the relative 
clause pronoun "tokoro no." 

Scholars believe that the relative 
pronoun tokoro no is an invention of 
Japanese Dutch translators from the 
Tokugawa period, and that it gradually 
became a commonly used expression during 
Meiji. It is true that the expression was used 
extensively by Meiji writers; however, my 
data suggests its wide-spread usage already . 
during the Edo period.'5 It also suggests that 
the usage of the phrase goes at least as. far 
back as 1730. The following four examples 
illustrate the use of tokoro no in the Edo 
period. ~ 

The first is taken from Dairyaku tenmon 
meimokusho, an astronomy text published in 
1730. 
1) Koomoojin mochi wataru tokoro no ` 

seizu.... , 

the Dutch bring in which a star chart 
"+ "The star chart that the Dutch. l 
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brought in..." 


The second is from the 1787 work 


Koomoo zatsuwa. i 

2) ... Gotoo Reishun ga arawasu tokoro 
no Oranda banashi ni 
Goto Reishun sub. wrote which 
“Oranda banashi' in 
daseru zu wa.... 
appear chart topic 

"The chart which appeared in "Oranda 

banashi" which Gotoo Reishun wrote...” 

‘Example 3 is from Seibun kihan, written 

in 1811. 

3) Kotae, henka to iu wa bunchuu arui 
wa gochuu sono 
answer declension refer top./ within 
or within that 

a sentence a phrase 
ataru tokoro no kaku ni yotte seishi 
no hen'i aru o iu nari. 
according which case nouns of 
change exit to refer 

"Answer — what we call a ‘declension’ 

refers to (the fact) that a noun changes 
according to the case to which it belongs 
within a sentence or within a phrase." 

The final example comes from Koosei 

Shinpen, which also appeared in 1811. 
4) Berureinsu burau.... kono mono 
Oranda yori mochi wataru 
Berlynsch-Blauuw this thing 
Holland from bring in [present 
spelling:blauw] 
tokoro no ruriiro no ganryoo nari. 
which sky blue of paint is 
"Berlynsch-Blauuw'’ ... this [thing] is 
sky blue paint which (someone) brought in 
(to Japan) from Holland." 

Along with tokoro no, another relative 
pronoun was found, although its usage was 
less frequent. This was the usage of no 


between a head noun and a modifying 
clause. Three examples of this include the 
following: | 

5) The first is taken from Koosei 
shinpen, published in 1811. 

Kono yakujuu o koomon ni 
shachuusuru no hoo nari. 

this liquid anus inject of method is 
medicine 

"It is the method in which (one) injects 

this liquid into the anus." 

Examples 6 and 7 come from Fushi 

keiken ikun, an 1857 work. . 

6) Ishitsu nanka yuukaisuru no gi 
stomach soften melt of meaning is 
lining 

(lit: "It is the meaning of a stomach 

lining softening and melting.") "It refers to 
the phenomenon in which a stomach lining 
softens and melts." | 

7) Yo ni kyoofuu to shoosuru no yamai 


commonly "kyofu" as called (of) 
illness 
"(It is) the illness which is commonly ` 
called "kyoofuu". Besides the above 
examples, there was considerable usage of 
tokoro no and no throughout the data. . 
Since Classical Japanese did not have 
relative pronouns, it is commonly believed 
that as a substitute for the relative pronouns 
of European languages, tokoro no came to 
be adopted. In fact, the Japanese linguist 
Sugimoto Tsutomu states that tokoro no 
must have been the creation of translators 
trying to translate the Dutch equivalent in 
the Edo period. Concerning the new relative 
pronoun, Sugimoto comments as follows: 


AS many more pcople began to 
learn Dutch, as opposed to the 
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beginning period of Dutch learning 
when there were only a few learners, the 
intellectual level of the learners came to 
vary. In other words, among Rangaku 
scholars, there’ were those whose 
kanbun knowledge was quite limited. 
Thus, they may have felt it necessary to’ 
create a new form at the grammatical 
level without referring to the traditional 
knowledge of kanbun.'6 


If what Sugimoto suggests is true, tokoro no 
was newly created by translators without 
adapting any previously existing form. 

Here, two questions arise concerning the 
form in question. One is what the linguistic 
motivation was for the adoption of tokoro 
no. Japanese did have relative clause 
constructions without a relative pronoun. 
What made it necessary for the translators to 
adopt the relative pronoun? One plausible 
answer is that the translators may have felt it 
necessary to indicate clearly the relationship 
between the head noun and the modifying 
clause by using the relative pronoun, in 
order to avoid confusion in meanings. 
However, a further examination of my data 
shows the existence of three types of relative 
clause constructions. One type was those 
without any relative pronoun; the second 
‘used tokoro no, and the third used no as a 
relative pronoun. How can we explain this? 

The second question deals with my 
hypothesis for language change. The 
hypothesis states as follows: language 
change takes place by first adapting already 
existing linguistic features within the 
language; a pure linguistic innovation occurs 
only when there are no other devices 
available in the language. In other words, a 
pure innovation is the last resort of language 


adaptation. Is it reasonable to assume that 
the translators could not look to kanbun for 
guidance due to the lack of expertise in the 
field as Sugimoto suggests? 

It seems a little peculiar to conclude this 
because almost every new feature that I 
examined separately was adapted either 
from Classical Japanese or kanbun. In 
addition, tokoro no was too widely used by 
Dutch scholars for something which was 
newly adopted in the late Tokugawa period. 
The earliest example containing tokoro no 
dates to 1730 when Dutch learning was not 
very wide-spread. Sugimoto gives examples 
in which tokoro no was used not only in 
translated sentences, but in Japanese 
explanations provided by the author of 
Orandagohoo kai in 1815,1 

8) Kore o setsumei suru tokoro no 

bunpoo o iu nari. 

"It refers to grammar which explains 

this.” 

De aru, another innovative feature 
which is believed to have been created 
around the same time, was not yet adopted 
as a copula in ordinary writing prior to the 
Meiji period other than the direct translation 
of the Dutch equivalent by Dutch translators. 


This led me to believe that the history of - 
tokoro no must be considerably older than ~ 


we normally assume. 

According to my research, tokoro no 
was introduced through kanbun. In kanbun, 
tokoro no is a relative pronoun, whose head 
noun is always an object of the clause. 
Sydney Crawcour gives the following 
examples: 

9) Oburu tokoro no gyokuketsu ` 

"The jade ornament which he wore at 

his belt" 

10) Hossuru tokoro no mono 


~Y“ 
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"The thing that one wants"? 

One the other hand, when the head noun 
is the subject of a clause, no relative 
pronoun is used. In addition, there is a third 
type of-relative clause construction in 


kanbun in which the clause serves as an 


explanation of the head noun. I will provide 
English examples according to the three 
types discussed. 3 


Type 1: 


The boy whom I saw... 
Kanbun: Tokoro no serves as a relative 
pronoun.’ 
Type 2: The boy who is over there... 
Kanbun: no relative pronoun is needed. 
Type 3: (It's) the method in which an 
innovative device is applied.... 
Kanbun: No serves as a relative pronoun. 


With this information in hand, I 
categorized the relative clause constructions 
found in my data and discovered that a high 
percentage of them paralleled the usage of 
relative clause constructions in kanbun. It is 
my opinion, therefore, that translators did 
apply the knowledge of kanbun to Dutch 


Notes: 


constructions at first. Over the years, 
however, the usage of tokoro no was 
extended beyond its original scope and came 
to serve as a generic relative pronoun, while 
the usage of no was dropped in the presence 
of the other more popular pronoun. 
Although traditional relative clause 
constructions without tokoro no continued to 
exist side by side, the ones with it sounded 
more translation-like.!9 

This article has dealt with the notion of 
language change. It has tried to show how 
language adapts itself to new linguistic 
conditions. Furthermore, an attempt has 
been made to predict the coping mechanisms 
of language adaptation. 

Through the example of tokoro no, 1 
have shown that the hypothesis for language 
adaptation proposed at the beginning of this 
article seems to be true. That is to say, faced 
with the translation of a relative clause 
construction from Dutch into Japanese, 
translators looked into a similar construction 
in kanbun and expanded the once restricted 
usage of tokoro no to a more general usage 


. to fit their needs. 


1 The term "language adaptation” was used by Florian Coulmas in Language Adaptation (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). According to Coulmas, language adaptation is a kind 
of language change, but it has both natural and intentional aspects. 


w 


The Dutch and British trading posts were established in 1609 and.1613 respectively. 


3 The national seclusion edicts attempted to isolate Japan from Westem contacts except those of the 
Dutch. The government not only exiled all Western Christians from Japan, but also persecuted 
native Christians in order to eliminate Christianity from the country. In addition, the Japanese 
were forbidden to go abroad, and those who were already overseas were prohibited from returning. 
I am using ‘translation’ to mean the act of translating written materials from one language into the 
written form of another language. ‘Interpretation’, on the other hand, refers to the verbal act of 
translation. Translators in Nagasaki were also interpreters, but some Japanese scholars who came 
on the scene after the influcrice of Western learning were only translators. Many of these people 
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resided in Edo (modern-day Tokyo); therefore, they were unable to communicate orally with the 


‘Dutch, 


There are few existing records which describe the bach afobnas of these translators, but it is likely 
that they started out as merchants who traded with the various Europeans i in Kyushu. 

The annual visits to the shogun by the Dutch captains are discussed in detail in Sugimoto 
Tsutomu, Nagasaki tsuuji monogatari (Sootaku-sha, 1990). 

Although all the doctors at the Dejima trading post were registered as Dutch, some were of 
different nationalities. Engelbert Kaempfer from Germany and Carl Peter Thunberg from Sweden 


played important roles in the spread of Rangaku in the mid part of the Edo period, whereas Philipp - 


Franz von Siebold from Germany was one of the most influential figures in the latter part of the 
period. 


Kaitai shinsho is the Japanese translation of Anatomische Tabellen written originally in German , 


by Johan Adam Kutlmus, but translated into Dutch by Gerardus Dicten in 1734. It is well- 
accepted among the Japanese that Sugita Genpaku was the translator of the book, however, 
Sugimoto in Nihon honyaku-go-shi no kenkyuu (Yasaka-shoboo, 1983, 320) argues that the main 
contributor was Maeno Ryootaku with the help of Nagasaki translators. 

Hendrik Doeff came to Japan in 1799 and resided in Nagasaki for 19 years until his departure in 
1817. 

After the completion of the first part, several copies were made and one was submitted to the 


shogun in Edo and others were also taken to Edo for scholarly use. Upon the completion of the 


entire edition in 1833, copies were again taken to Edo, 

Oranda Shoseki Wage Goyoo was established within the already existing government 
astronomical observatory. The astronomical observatory (Tenmondai) was first created in 1684. 
The first and probably the largest translation project ever ordered by the government was the 
translation of a Dutch version of the 1743 French encyclopedia by Chomel. It took approximately 
thirty five years to produce seventy volumes, but the project was never completed. 

For a further discussion of this development, see Yaeko Sato Habein, The History of the saga 
Written Language (University of Tokyo Press, 1984). 

For a detailed discussion of these new linguistic features, see Fumiko F. Earns, Language 
Adaptation: European Language Influence on Japanese Syntax Ph D. dissertation, University of 
Hawaii, 1993). 

The materials examined for this period are taken from Saito Shizuka, Nihongo ni oyoboshita 
orandago no eikyoo, (Shinozaki-shorin, 1967). This book cites examples from various sources 
written between 1730 and 1869. 

Sugimoto, Kindai Nihongo no shin-kenkyuu (Oofuu-sha, 1967), 67. 

Ibid. 

Sydney Crawcour, An Introduction to Kambun (Ann Arbor: T of ian? Press, 1965), 
14. 

In post-war. modern Japanese, however, the once very popular relative pronoun, tokoro no seems 
to. have lost its popularity. The reason for this may be attributed to the weakness of its 
grammatical function. That is to say, aside from its more translation-like flavor, tokoro no did not 
have a real grammatical or semantic function of its own. With it or without it, the sentence is 
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interpreted the same way. It may be the case that for such a new feature to survive in the long run, 
especially at the syntactic level, there needs to be a stronger linguistic motivation in terms of 
grammatical or semantic functions. 


New Opportunities for Cultural Exchanges* 


Tai Wan-chin ( RÉ 8k ) 


New Economic Weight in Asia 


Since the beginning of the 1990's, more 
than half the world's economic growth has 
taken place in Asia. It is now apparent that 
this economic growth is attributable to some 
degree to the fusion of the Westem and East 
Asian cultures in the Asia-Pacific region. 

According to David O'Rear, senior 
consultant and regional economist at the 
Economist Intelligence Unit in Hong Kong, 
Asia's economic output, including Japan, 
could overtake North America's as early as 
1996. O'Rear also anticipates that Asia, 
excluding Japan, will overtake North 
America in 2018 and the European 
Community in 2022!. The dynamism of the 
Asia-Pacific Region has attracted India very 
strongly. India traditionally tends to look 
west rather than east.? India has displayed a 
great interest in joining not only the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
forum but also the ASEAN. 

The school of neo-functionalism argues 


that there is a process at work that will 
ensure that economic integration would 
"spill over" into political integration.? By 
no means less true is that economic 
integration will contribute to the furtherance 
of cultural exchanges or cultural integration. 


Clash of Civilization in Post-Cold 
War Era 


Samuel P. Huntington predicts that in 
the wake of the Cold War the great divisions 
among mankind and the dominating source _ 
of conflict will be cultural. This assertion 
has attracted great worldwide attention. 
Huntington believes that the principal 
conflicts of global politics will occur 
between nations, and groups of different 
civilizations. In his analysis, the clash of 
civilization will dominate global politics. 
Huntington not only emphasizes that 
civilization identity will be increasingly 
important but also stresses that the world 
will be shaped in large measure by the 


* A paper delivered by Dr. Tai Wan-chin at the 11th Asian-Pacific Cultural Scholars’ meee APPU, on 


January 29-30, 1996 in Tokyo. 
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interactions among such seven or eight 
major civilizations as the Western, 
Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, Slavic- 
Orthodox, Latin American and possibly 
African civilizations. In his view, 
interaction intensify civilization 
consciousness as the world is becoming 
smaller.4 Such a view is both bright and 
controversial. l 

Huntington strongly believes that 
cultural characteristics and differences are 
less mutable and therefore less easily 
compromised and resolved than political and 
economic ones. However, Huntington is 
_ happy with the growing trend of economic 
regionalism. In his conviction, successful 
economic regionalism will reinforce 
civilization consciousness.’ It is certainly 
dangerous to take this view at its face value. 

Huntington emphasizes the importance 
for the West to increasingly accommodate to 
those non-Western modem civilization. 
Huntington stresses that their power 
-approaches that of the West but whose 
values and interests differ significantly from 
those of the West. Huntington urges the 
West to develop a much more profound 
understanding of the basic religious and 
philosophical assumptions underlying other 
civilizations. He also urges the West to 
know better the ways in which people in 
other civilizations see their interests. 
Huntington advises the West to make efforts 
to identify elements of commonality among 
Western and other civilizations. His 
argument is both important and healthy. 

Strange as it may be, Islamic countries 
in the region are getting along well now with 
other countries in the region, particularly 
notably Indonesia and Malaysia. Indonesia 


is the most populous Islamic state in the ` 


region. And Malaysia is the most 
economically successful Islamic state in the 
region. 

It is imperative to draw those countries 


in the periphery of the interchange of the 


region into the region's dynamism. Besides 
economic exchanges, efforts-for cultural 
engagements are important as far as 
Myanmar and North Korea are concerned. 


Homogeneity vs. Diversity 


Global culture is widely in competition 
with local culture in Asia-Pacific as it is so 
in other regions. However, global culture is 
largely accepted as complementary to local 
culture in most East Asia countries. The 
spread of global culture is not deemed to 
most of these countries as a threat to the 
survival of their own indigenous culture. It 
is even taken as a spur to the renaissance of 
their indigenous culture in some cases. 
Cultural modernization is in most cases not 
only a result of economic modemization but 
also an accelerator of economic progress in 
the region. Certainly, Asian values do not 
mean recycling of some values practiced 
elsewhere. It is now accepted that a cultural 
integration will not necessarily bring about 
the disintegration of the indigenous culture 
of any individual country in the region. 

The collection of countries and cultures. 
that made up Asia did not undergo any 
systematic integration until recently. The 
free market mechanism now started to be 
widely emulated, including the mainland 
China. "The cultural, religious and 
linguistic diversities of the region made 
harmonization otherwise impossible."7 
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Question of U.S. Cultural Imperialism 


Foreign imitation of America is now a 
worldwide phenomenon. The prevalence of 
such U.S. cultural products as movies, music 
and satellite TV programs prompted 
frequent foreign -charges that American 
"cultural imperialism" has become a threat 
to indigenous cultural diversity. However, 
Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski argues that 
America is, in fact, itself a global society in 
microcosm. He assumes that the open 
multiculturalism reinforces the organic links 
between America and the rest of the 
world."8 = ai 

The Asia-Pacific Region has a full 
potential to emerge as the most dynamic 
‘region of the world. Available to it are the 
best practices and values from several rich 
civilizations, Asian and Western. Although 
global culture is sometimes criticized as 
really American culture, the pervasion of 
American ideas is not viewed as too much a 
threat to nationalism in most East Asia 
countries. Besides, global-cum-American 
culture is closely tied in with capitalist 
consumerism.? In the meanwhile, 
communicationis widely accepted in the 
region as a key to the promotion of the 
concept of the global village. 


Modernization and Europeanization 


_ It increasingly becomes a common sense 
that the most significant development of the 
1990's and the following few decades will 
be Asia's modemization. Europeanization or 
Americanization is not the only approach to 
modernization for East Asia countries. 
Besides, the cultural interflow among the 
actors across the Pacific is preferably a two- 


way Street, not a one-way steet. Today, it is 
mainly East Asian countries that are 
enjoying the fruits of the cultural fusion of 
East and West. So far, the countries on the 
eastern rim of the Pacific have been still 
some distance away from emulating the 
merits of East Asia culture. Furthermore, in 
the eyes of John Naisbitt, the West needs the 
East a lot more than the East needs the 
West.!9 This statement will increasingly 
become true. 


Democratic Culture 


Democracy is the irreversible trend in 
the- world. But the Asian-Pacific Region did 
not have a longstanding tradition in 
practicing democracy. Although democracy 
seems to have improved remarkably in some 
of the Asian-Pacific countries, the region 
still has quite a few countries which violate 
human rights institutionally. Therefore, it is 
imperative to promote the democratic 
culture within the region. 

Sheer implantation will not be the 
appropriate way for the acceleration of 
democratic practices in Asia. A fusion of 
traditional values and Western democratic 
practices is more preferable. 

Professor Harold Lasswell defines 
power as “participation in the making of 
significant decisions.” Earlier, Professor 
Luacian W. Pye notes that such a definition 
of power has been acceptable in no 
traditional Asian culture. In the view of 
Pye, achieving power in “Asia meant 
becoming free of care and having 
subordinates who themselves were taxed 
with the problems of decision-making. He 
States further that making decisions means 
taking risks, while security lies in having no 
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choices to make.!! Pye's observations are 
rather valid. But Asia is now undergoing a 
transformation of political culture. A case in 
point is the recent judicial proceedings 
against former rulers Chun Doo-Hwan and 
Roo Tai-Woo in. South Korea. This rather 
unprecedented case would hearld a new era 
of democratic practices in Asia. 


Revival of Confucianism 


The success of the East Asian 
economies has given Confucianism a 
rehabilitation. Confucianism is not simply 
the advocacy of obedience to government 
but also the accountability of government. 
Francis Fukuyama in his book The End of 
History and the Last Man stated that 
Confucianism stresses moral obligation of 
family life as the basic building block of 
society. A Confucian humanism actually 
opens up to more enlightened: values, such 
as freedom of expression, the dignity of the 
individual and other human rights.!? In 
` 1994, even the People's Republic of. China 
celebrated the 2,545th anniversary of the 
birth of Confucius. Beijing furthermore 
brought into existence The International 
Confucian Association. It is noteworthy that 
its goal is to strengthen Confucian studies 
throughout the world. 


Cultural Assets of China and Potential 
Overseas Contribution 


At the age of 96 in 1990, Professor 
© Chien Mu, one of the most celebrated 
scholar in Chinese history and philosopy, 
wrote that he firmly believed that the theory 
of the "integration of heavenliness and 
humanness"” will be the most valuable 


contribution by the Chinese culture to 
humanity. In his view, the emphasis of 
Chinese philosophy on the pursuit of the 
harmony between the nature and the self is 
unique among various world cultures. He 
assumes that this conviction will bring bliss 
to humanity in the technological age in 
particular. He cautions against any attempt 
among humanity to "conquer" the nature. 
He regards this philosophy as the genesis of 
the Chinese culture.?? This philosophical 
concept is taken by a number of scholars as 
an important cultural heritage.among the 
Chinese across the Taiwan Straits. Besides, 
the dissemination of this concept overseas is 
regarded as very important. In addition, 
Buddhism now booms not only in Thailand 
but also in Taiwan. The cultural and 
humanitarian dynamism of Buddhism in 
Taiwan will influence the mainland China 
and elsewhere, and will, most importantly, 
promote their cultural standing. 


Post-Cold War Cultural Exchanges 


The collapse of Communism and 
breakdown of political repression, coupled 
with Asia's new-found wealth, are believed 
to have provoked significant shifts in Asian 
thinking and attitudes. Now emerging on 
the horizon are the new opportunities for 
cultural exchanges in the Asia-Pacific. 

In the Cold War Era, the Soviet Union 
even put cultural changes to political 
purposes in most cases. Charles O. Lerche, 
Jr., charged this as to the great frustration of 
Americans.!4 This kind of abnormity is 
much less severe in the post-Cold War Era. 
The New Russia is now undergoing great 
transformations. With the success of its 
economic rehabilitation, the New Russia 
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will bedi to. Sakasi the importance of 
bona fide .cultural exchanges.. As for the 
mainland China, the chains on cultural 


exchanges are still there, but ‘they will 


staually become less tight. - 


, Potential Conflicts Within the Region 


In West Europe, there is now far less 
likelihood for armed conflicts, ‘as the powers 
there are relatively. satisfied with the status 
quo. However, in East Asia, the potential 
for armed conflicts seems to be greater than 
during the Cold War. Several state actors 
can hardly be classified as status-quo 
powers. Therefore, increased cultural 
exchanges may contribute to the 
"mellowing” of the relations. — 

According to Naisbitt, there is no 
immediate danger of a single Asian 
economic bloc tuming into a power-hungry 
club. It is true that each country has too 
much work yet to do in getting its own 
economic house in order. But there are too 
many leftover political disputes among them 
yet to be resolved.15 Against this 
background, cultural exchanges, coupled 
with mutual understanding, are rather 
important. 

Among East Asia countries in general, 
there was less diversion of resources to 
defense in comparison with European 
countries. In the 1980's, East Asia as a 
whole spent about three percent of its GNP 
on defense.16 But the arms race in the 


region is escalating steadily. Something 


positive for enhancing mutual understanding 
must be done, and must be done efficiently. 


A New Role for Asia-Pacific 


In the observation of Naisbitt, beyond 
economic role, Asia does not yet know what 
“new, larger, and more important role it 
‘should play in the world: This may be true. 
Naisbitt also holds that the rest of the world 
does not know what Asia's role should be 
either. This is valid. That vacuum holds 
great potential opportunity. Naisbitt pins 
high hopes on Asia, believing that there is an 
opportunity. for Asia to profoundly help 
shape the new global order, to. assert 
leadership. He emphasizes that the countries 


` of Asia Pacific must realize it is now the 


driving force of the global economy, and 
‘must therefore have a vision of what their 


‘pole in the new global order should be.!7 


This statement is a high praise. But it also 
reinforces the sense of responsibility on the 
part of the region. 

Whether his analysis is completely 
correct or not, Naisbitt's reflections and ` 
advice merit our deliberations. As early as 
in 1989, Professor Li Zupe of the mainland 
China's Heilongjiang University advocates 
the inauguration of an Asian Cultural 
Community.!8 Although his ideas are today 
still in the infancy stage, Li at least broached 
an important direction. It deserves our 
special attention in the post-Cold War era. 
Moreover, while talking about cultural 
exchanges intra Asia, it is definitely 
impractical to “delink” Asia from the other 
side of the Pacific. Only by linking with the 
other side of the Pacific will the stepped-up — 
cultural exchanges be significant. | 
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Values and Education 


Florencia C. Tibayan 


Many people say that the_Philippines is 
"the sick man of Asia.” It is supposed to be 
very sick because it-cannot cope with its 
needs like food, clothing, and shelter. 

People even say that the Philippines 
cannot recover from its sickness because it is 
very hard to look for the proper remedies for 
its illnesses. ; 

While many believe that the Philippines’ 
sickness is material, there are those who say 
that its sickness is moral and spiritual. The 
country is said to be lacking in moral and 
Spiritual qualities so that it can move with 
certainty and aim to achieve its goals. 

The goals of our country are not 
impossible to achieve because the Filipinos 
are resourceful, intelligent, and religious. If 
this is an accurate observation, then the 
Filipinos themselves should try to solve their 
own problems. They should meet their 
problems squarely so that they will succeed. 

One way of solving the economic 
problems and all aspects of a growth-and- 
realization process is that the people most 
especially those in education must examine 
the curriculums .and activities of the 
students. Perhaps they should initiate 


changes, changes for the good of the 
community inside and outside school. We 
should inculcate in the minds of the students 
the importance of desirable values. We 
should enrich all the classroom leaming 
processes and activities by injecting the 
appreciation and practice of desirable 
values. 


The Meaning and Importance of Values 


Valué, as defined in Webster's New 
World Dictionary (1990:652), is the worth 
of a thing in money or good. It is the 
estimated worth or purchasing power, the 
quality of a thing which makes it more or 
less desirable, useful. Value means a thing, 
a quality, having intrinsic worth. In the 
plural form, values are beliefs in standards. 
Value also means relative durations or 
intensity. 

‘Values make men superior to animals 
because they embody men's standards and 
beliefs which give them worth and 
respectability. Values enable men to move 
with decency and integrity. If a person does 
not possess desirable values ‘like honesty, 
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loyalty, integrity, sincerity, love of God, 
love of country, respect for others, gratitude 
and so on, he may be compared to an animal 
who in many cases are even easier to teach 
and discipline. 


Values are very much part of the 
Filipino culture, which is "an integrated. 


system of learned behavior pattems that are 
characteristic of the members of the 
Philippine society" (Andres, 1987:5). 

When we think of Filipino culture, we 
have to know that it embraces the total way 
of life. Thus, everything that we think, say, 
do or make is included. Customs, traditions, 


values, beliefs, attitudes, concepts of self,. 


language, morals, manners, and rituals all 
form part of culture. | 

- Furthermore, culture covers physical 
geography which includes the land, the 
climate, and physical and natural resources. 
Also part of culture are: , 


.... the human geography that takes 

in the people, the demography, tribes, 
locations, language; the institutions of 
the culture which includes the customs, 
_the rituals, the ceremonies and beliefs 


(Ibid. 4-5). 


Culture also embraces the -historical 
density of the Filipino culture, the cultural 


density, and the collective experienos of the : 


people. 
According to Renato Constantino, 


“education is a vital weapon of a people 


striving for economic emancipation, political 
' independence, and cultural renascence” 
(1986:39). But Constantino castigates the 
Filipino people when he says: 


Although most of our educators are 
engaged in a lively debate on techniques 


ai tools for iinproved instruction, : hot. 

_ one major educational leader has come — 
out for a truly nationalist education. Of 

. course, some pedagogical experts have 
written ọn some, aspects of nationalism . 
in education. However, no comprehen- - . ` 

. sive educational program has been 
advanced aé a corollary to the programs 
for. political and. economic emancipa- — 

- tion: This is a tragic situation because 
the nationalist movenient is crippled at- 
the outset by a citizenry that is ignorant 
of our basic ills: and is apathetic to our 

` national welfare (Ibid., 34). 


-Constantino's pronouncement is a big 
challenge-.and afi accusation. Are we to 


‘agree so willingly and so quickly: 0 or are we 


to dispute: the contentions? 
If we think that Constantino is right, are . 
we to sit in complacency and just watch 


‘things goby? And, if we believe that he-is 


wrong, are we just to sit down without a 
word, without a whimper, go out of our way, 
look for solutions, or just watch things and. 
events to happen, or set ourselves to action?” ` 


Values and Morals: 


Values ahd foral are close to each . 


other. Both values and morals deal with 


"principles, or standards with respect to right ` 
or wrong in conduct" (Ibid, 383). They both - 


- point to the desirability and appropriateness 


of certaify actions. Both teach the good in- 
conduct or character. Both give moral 
lessons whose effects on thoughts or 
attitudes are the right effects: In literary 
works, the effects of the right action or 
decision follow standards with respect to 
right and wrong. 
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Values and Education 


Values and education in the school deal 
with the relationship of knowledge and 
conduct. John Dewey speaks of moral 
education as follows: 


„unless the learning which accrues 
in the regular course of study affects 
character, it is futile to conceive the 
moral end as the unifying and 
culminating end of education. When 
there is no intimate organic connection 
between the methods and materials of 
knowledge and moral growth, particular 

_ lessons and modes of discipline have to 
be resorted to: knowledge is not 
integrated into the usual springs of 
action and the outlook on life, while 
morals become moralistic — a scheme 
of separate virtues (1966:360). 


It should be cautioned, however, that a 
narrow and moralistic view of moral "is 
responsible for the failure to recognize that 
all the aims and values which are desirable 
in education are themselves moral" (/bid., 
359). 

Dewey further states that: 


„it is not enough for a man to be — 
good; he must be good for something. 
The something for which a man must be 
good is capacity to live as a social 
member so that what he gets from living 
with others balances with what he 
contributes. What he gets and gives as a 
human being, a being with. desires, 
emotion, and ideas, is not external 

possessions but a widening and 
. deepening of conscious life — a more 


intense, disciplined expanding realiza- 
tion of meanings (/bid.). 


Dewey Says that what a person 
materially receives and gives is at most ' 
opportunities and means for the evaluation 
of conscious life. "Otherwise, it is neither 
giving nor taking, but a shifting about of the 
position of things in space, like the stirring 
of water and sand with a stick." (/bid.). 

What should a balanced experience 
have?, A balanced experience should have: 


_ 1. discipline; 
-2. culture; 
3. social efficiency; 
4, personal refinement; 
5. improvement of character. 


Education should not be a mere means 
to such a life. In fact, education is life, and 
maintaining capacity for such.education is 
the essence of morals. Conscious life is to 
begin anew. Of course, life that starts anew 
is fresh, is rich in meaning, is purposeful. 


Filipino Values, Education, and Economy 


As many people have said, the Philip- 
pines is "the sick man of Asia." Foreigners 
and Filipinos alike have made this 
pronouncement. 

This condition should not prevail. It 
must be remedied and solved the soonest 
possible time. Economic miracles may 
happen, but values will always be needed to 
help in realizing such miracles. 

Economic development is concerned. 
with the welfare of the people. How is this 
economic development related to values and 
education? i 

- First of all, the schools are the second 


i 
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homes of the students. What the students 
leam in school definitely helps in solving 
problems which the country experiences. 

In order to make the Filipino values 
work to the fullest, the Filipinos must fight 


certain wrong practices brought about by- 


wrong conditions, situations, and factors. 
These factors according to Dr. Jesus P. 
Estanislao are (1981: 65-67): 

1. Diversity of values; 

2. Inability of rewards to satisfy needs; 

3. Disappearing work ethics; and 

4. Decreased loyalty of employees to 

the company and to the country. 


It is important that a redirection of 
Filipino values be worked on especially in 
the educational institutions. Filipino values 

‘such as bayanihan, balikatan, batarisan, and 
pakikisama are desirable values that can be 
enkindled among the people in order to get 
good effects. Tomas D Andres stresses that: 
The challenge of development 
today cannot be merely economic. The 
challenge is much more profound 
because it calls for the total upliftment 

of the quality of man — his material 

and spiritual life, his intellect, his work, 

his environment, his dignity (Andres, 

_1989:8). 


Conclusion 


As we approach the year 2000, we can 
think of the 1990s not as a passing of time 
but as a decade which has witnessed many 
changes like natural calamities, the collapse 
of communism in Europe, the assertive 
moves of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC). Areas of concem that 


must be addressed are: 


. 1. ‘The technological superiority of the 
West and Japan, where scientific experiment 


~ continues to outrun moral legitimacy, a 


cultural condition that accommodated the 
Holocaust;. 

_ 2. The environmental and ecological 
erosion of the earth as a viable habitat 
through the rape- of nature, inviting cosmic 
"revenge" in atmospheric and agricultural 
conditions that endanger human survival; 

3. The collapse of socialist economies 
in Eastern Europe and China and the 
contrasting success. of free-market eco- 
nomics in Singapore, Hong Kong, South 
Korea, and Taiwan, while totalitarian rulers 


struggle nonetheless to maintain their ` 


political and military power, 

4. The growing difficulty of presenting 
convincing supports for human equality and 
dignity on the basis of shaky philosophical 
theory that reflects enlightenment views of 
world and man; 

5. The affluence of Western society, 


_ where daily life has turned sour for the 


masses despite material abundance, so that 
ancient religions, modern cults, and physical 
and chemical perception-altering techniques 
are welcome to add new verve to personal 
survival; and 

6. The capitalist dilemma of coping 
with large colonies of unemployed and 
under-privileged persons in a competition- 
oriented workplace. (1990:20) 


A humanistic approach to life would be 
in order to help the people realize their 
shortcomings. Values should be. re-inforced 
and re-examined in order that people may 
redirect their thinking and, therefore, revise 
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and reform their lives. Wrong practices and 
habits are better replaced. Here, education 
and educational institutions should be at the 
forefront. So much faith is nourished in the 


catalytic functions of education, and schools - 


elementary, high school and tertiary levels 
— must be vigilant in rekindling peoples’ 
faith in desirable values. 

Carl F. H. Henry observes that "we live 
in a time of ethical and intellectual 
reactivism, when truth and God are often 
regarded as merely one's subjective 
preferences." (Ibid. 22) He further says that 
"moral relativism has shattered many 
longstanding ethical standards" (Ibid. 23). 


Notes: 


Since secular humanism has 
increasingly become the masked 
metaphysics of Anglo-Saxon liberal 


learning and now pervades much of the 


intellectual outlook of higher education, 
politics, and the mass media, the West's 


current drift toward neopaganism runs _ 


counter to every effort to romance the 
dawning millenium in terms of 
wholeworld integration of values at 
least if by values one means not merely 
a voluntary preferred consensus but 
transcedently grounded absolutes ([bid., 
24). f 
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Nuclear Waste Disposal in Micronesia: 
_ A Cross-Cultural Analysis 


E. Robert Statham, Jr. 


ABSTRACT 


This research examines the disposal of nuclear waste in Micronesia within the context of 
the growing international toxic waste trade. There is an increasing need for more developed 
countries (often categorized as "northern”) to seek territories and micro-states which are lesser ` 
developed (often categorized as "southern") for the disposal of nuclear and other toxic wastes 
as a result of the NIMBY (meaning "Not In My Back Yard") Syndrome. Since more 
developed countries are creating and producing the majority of both high and low level 
nuclear waste internationally, but are nevertheless either unwilling or unable to store such 
products locally, these nations and regions are actively working to trade waste for economic 
compensation. The research explores this growing phenomenon in terms of systems of dieas 
rooted in traditional Micronesian culture(s) as well as Classical Western Civilization. The 
fundamental contention of the article is that traditional ways of living, thinking and being in 
both the Pacific Islands and the West strongly suggest that the creation/production and 
ultimate disposal of radioactive nuclear waste is untenable and unreasonable. The research 
concludes that the appropriate policy and political/governmental response to nuclear and toxic 
waste disposal in Micronesia should be substantially defensive. l 


There is perhaps no issue which has accompanying environmental degradation 
more profoundly captured modern hearts generally is strong and growing and growing 
and minds and elicited as much anxiety as throughout Micronesia.! The intent of this 
the threat of radioactivity and the problem of research is that of 1) describing the problem ' 
nuclear waste disposal. Indeed, concern of nuclear waste disposal as it relates to the 
over the production and proliferation of Pacific region, 2) providing a philosophical 
nuclear and toxic waste and the and practical explanation of that problem, 
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and 3) discussing various possible policy 
alternatives that exist for adequately and 
successfully. addressing the problem of 
radioactive nuclear waste. l 

The analysis will be “cross-cultural” to 
the extent that examination of the problem in 
question as well as policy recommendations 
for its treatment are fundamentally rooted in 
ideas and practices of both Western 
Civilization (Ancient and Modern) and 
Traditional Micronesian Culture(s). 
Additionally the theoretical underpinnings 
of the research are grounded in an attempt to 
_ bridge the distance that often exists in 
academic scholarship between the practice 
of political philosophy and the study of 
public policy in this way offering 
philosophic assessments of a real and 
pressing environmental, political, social and 
economic problem which should be of 
considerable practical value.? It is of critical 
importance that a philosophic and practical 
examination of technology and its related 
problems take place contemporaneously 
across-cultures, trans-nationally and from 
various intellectual disciplines and 
` approaches. The resolution of environmental 
problems such as nuclear waste necessitates 
- a “re-examination” of the relationship 
between man (df= that which is human) and 
the natural world with emphasis being 
placed on the former. l 


I. 

Nuclear waste has been produced 
primarily in developed or semi-developed 
countries and regions as a result of the 
generation of nuclear energy and as a 


' derivative of frenetic Cold War bomb 
production over the past three to four 


decades. Nuclear energy was viewed 
during the 1960's and 1970's to be a 
technological break-through which would 
make possible a massive production of 
energy at extremely low costs. 
Unfortunately, the production of nuclear 
energy over the past thirty years has also 
produced large amounts of radioactive 
waste. By the year 2000, it is estimated that 
88,000 tons of high-level wastes and 3.5 
million tons of low-level waste will have 
been produced in the United States alone.‘ 


Most of these wastes are stored temporarily 


and “on site" at or near either nuclear power 
plants or military missile and weapon 
building and storage facilities. 

While radioactive wastes have been 
building up which are in need of permanent 
adequate storage, acceptable and practicable 
disposal policies have neither been 
developed or efficiently implemented. 
Producers of nuclear waste failed to take 
into consideration the total process of 
nuclear energy generation from point "A" to 
point "Z". In the United States in particular, 
wastes are not only building up at temporary 
storage sites, they are now in many instances 
leaking. One example of is the Hanford 
Reservation site in Washington State (U.S.) 
where 67 out of 177 tanks of high-level 


radioactive waste are leaking into the soil 


(high-level waste remains radioactive for 
between 10,000 and 20,000 years).5 
Moreover, clear and decisive policy has not 
been forthcoming from decisionmakers even 
though waste material is leaking into 
population air and watershed posing 
considerable human and environmental 
risk.6 7 

The hazardous/radioactive waste dispute 
is one which has produced an enduring and 
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intransigent political problem in addition to 
environmental degradation (both real and 
potential). The problematic phenomenon is 
commonly referred to as NIMBY (df= Not 
In My Backyard)!. In as much as the 
nuclear waste industries have pursued the 
generation of nuclear energy without 
providing an accompanying remedy for 
radioactive waste, publics in developed 
waste producing countries and regions have 
become aware of the possible dangers 
inherent in nuclear waste disposal. There is 
substantial evidence that citizen fears are 
quite often well-founded, as many hazardous 
waste facilities have failed to contain toxic 
(radioactive) materials.” A decade after the 
Chernobyl nuclear disaster of 1986 
“hundreds in the former Soviet republics of 
Ukraine and Belarus fear that milk, meat and 
water in the region is still contaminated."® 
Scientists studying the Chernobyl nuclear 
reactor have recently reported that it is 
"deteriorating, threatening another release of 
radioactivity."9 More directly related to 
nuclear waste disposal proper, some.groups 
of scientists have maintained that the 
disposal of nuclear waste at Yucca 
Mountain, Nevada, in the United States 
could potentially lead to leakage of 
radioactivity into public underground water 
supplies or even lead to an explosion of 
fissile materials scattering radioactivity into 
wind and water.!° Public awareness of these 
environmental problems and threats 
associated with radioactivity has, not 
surprisingly, culminated in the NIMBY 
reaction. 

Environmental gridlock has resulted 
from stalemates between state, local and 
regional governments, environmental groups 
and activists, nuclear industries and 


regulatory agencies. Many active 
environmental: interest groups are now 
leading the struggle to actually prevent 
government sponsored cleanups of 
hazardous waste.!! Apparently, public 
frustration and resistance to radioactive/ 
hazardous waste disposal has reached the 
point in many areas at which attempts at 
waste-management have actually generated 
social protest and controversy.'? This 


condition of environmental "gridlock" 


makes the disposal of nuclear waste 
extremely difficult in developed/waste 
producing countries and regions. NIMBY is 
a common reaction to radioactive waste 
disposal in every country where such waste 
is produced. 
Adding to the difficulty is the very real 
absence of "objective" scientific data 
concerning the suitability (in terms of safety 
and risk) of proposed waste disposal sites. 
Scientific consensus between experts in the 
evaluation of risk of potential sites is quite 
nearly impossible to obtain, as the level of 
uncertainty entailed in risk calculation and 
assessment is extremely high.!3 Since the 
degree of uncertainty is high as reflected by 
conflicting and often contradictory scientific 
evaluations, “there is fertile ground for 
political manipulation of nuclear waste 
policy and the scientific process related to 
it.!4 Furthermore, where scientific certainty 
is remote and unclear, what often motivates 
alternative scientific calculations and 
estimates is competing narrow (or special) 
political interests. Directly, scientists often 
reach different conclusions and can generate 
conflicting data as a result of bias which is 
substantially more intrusive in the policy 
process where uncertainty is high. Scientific 
evaluations of waste disposal safety and risk 
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in this way are masked under the guise of 
expert "objectivity" and “fact” but in 
actuality are sophisticated attempts at 
political manipulation and the advocacy of 
one policy position over and against 
another.!5 In the face of such dissonant 
scientific reports, public acceptance of a 
proposed disposal project is increasingly 
` difficult to obtain as-contravention results by 
way of a rational value calculus of perceived 
uncertainty.! Publics sense the uncertainty 
with respect to radioactive waste disposal 
through a rational recognition of the 
contradictory nature of scientific data. It is, 
therefore, as yet unclear whether "NIMBY" 
public attitudes and responses associated 
with attempts at waste-management and 
disposal can be overcome in the foreseeable 
future. 


Il. 


The environmental gridlock encountered 
in nuclear waste creating countries has 
resulted in the development of a new source 
of commerce internationally. The 
commedity to be traded is nuclear, toxic and 
even solid waste. Domestic disposal 
restraints including severe increases in 
dumping costs as well as the reduced costs 
of international transportation since the late 
1980's has facilitated the transfer of 
radioactive/hazardous waste from rich waste 
producing countries to poor developing 
regions.!7 Substances which are most costly 
-to dispose of domestically are the first to 
move internationally (cleanup costs in the 
-© United States, for example, are estimated to 
be approximately 6.5 billion dollars 
annually),!® 

NIMBY attitudes and contraventional 


practices regarding dumping in developed 
countries is causing a marked shift toward 
trade and disposal of radioactive waste in 
lesser developed regions. Taiwan, for 
instance, in the face of domestic "NIMBY" 
pressures and inefficient energy 
conservation policy, has recently disposed of 
radioactive waste at Orchid Island.!° Orchid 
Island is the homeland of the Yami people, a 
tribe which traditionally has "lived self- 
sufficiently, relying on agriculture (primarily 
taro) and fishing for food."*° The fishing 
grounds and farming areas are now avoided 
and the people live in fear that their food 
source has become contaminated by 
radiation leakage.?!_ Taiwan is also making 
arrangements to dispose of it's nuclear waste 
in mainland China. The United States 
government is, however, attempting to 
interfere so as to prevent nuclear technology 
proliferation and the potential development 
and sale of such technology to third world 
countries.22_ Most recently, Taiwanese 
nuclear officials have discussed the 
possibility of storing low-level radioactive 
waste in the Marshall Islands.” 

In Micronesia the Marshall Islands have 
engaged in a relatively persistent campaign 
to acquire nuclear waste from Asian 
countries, as U.S. hazardous waste is 
apparently no longer marketable as a result 
of stringent internal legislation and the 
recent Congressional mandate of a 
permanent storage location at Yucca 
Mountain, Nevada.** The case of the 
Marshalls is of particular importance in 
Micronesia and throughout the Pacific as 
public opinion in the region is almost 
unanimously opposed to radioactive waste 
disposal there.” Additionally, the Marshall 
Islands attempts at acquiring nuclear waste 
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are somewhat ironic in as much as the Bikini 
Atoll and others were exposed to large 
amounts of radiation as a result of U.S. 
atomic testing in the area between 1946- 
1958.% 


Potential nuclear waste dumping in the ` 


Marshalls is an example of the targeting of 
what are referred to as “sacrifice zones” 
(areas abandoned entirely for human use) for 
the disposal of radioactive and hazardous 
waste. These locations provide an almost 
universal attraction as an easy solution to 
disposal problems since toxic wastes can be 
readily stored in places which are already 
contaminated.”’ Sacrificial zones are often 
located in areas inhabited by poor rural 
people who cannot make effective 
complaints as a result of small numbers and 
poverty if they are inhabited at all. í 

In point of fact, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands is the only Micronesian 
country which is presently actively engaged 
in attempts to acquire radioactive waste for 
disposal. What is perplexing is the manner 
in which the Amata Kabua led government 
manages to conceal its nuclear waste trade 
negotiations. Over the past half decade, 
very few reports concerning potential 
radioactive waste disposal appear in the 
local newspaper the Marshall Islands 
Journal. It also seems that most of the 
information regarding nuclear waste 
negotiations in the R.M.I. are obtained by 
external sources such as Greenpeace and 
neighboring countries which have expressed 
concem over the issue. While the Marshall 
Islands government has kept relatively quiet 
regarding its radioactive waste disposal 
efforts, it has been recently reported that at 
least three (3) Asian countries (Taiwan, 
Korea and Japan) are very interested in 


storing their radioactive waste materials in 
the R.MLI. and have been discussing disposal 
options with the Marshallese.2? In light of 
strong negative public opinion conceming 
nuclear issues in the Pacific region and 
internationally (a phenomenon which has 
only intensified as a result of France's recent 
reactivating it's underground nuclear testing — 
program in the South Pacific), R.M.I. 
concealment of radioactive waste disposal 
hegotiations is to be expected. Limited 
information emanating from the Marshalls 
with respect to this issue cannot, however, 
be necessarily interpreted to mean that 
negotiations are not taking place. 

As the issue state presently, the R.M.I. 
government has not formally or 
contractually agreed to dispose of 
radioactive waste. However, recent 
movements have been made which suggest 
that the Marshallese are making serious 
efforts toward obtaining a disposal facility. 
In March 1995 "the Bikini Council of the 
Marshall Islands passed a resolution to 
examine the potential, on a purely 
exploratory basis, of utilizing Nam Island or 
other islands in the Bikini Atoll for the 
storage of nuclear wastes."*° Moreover, the 
U.S.-based company Pan Pacific 
Consolidated, Ltd. which is backing the 
scheme has offered an estimated $10 million 
as a non-refundable payment for dumping 
should the R.M.I. go ahead with the project. 

The possibility of the Marshall Islands 
acquiring radioactive waste for disposal is 
currently contingent upon the outcome of a 
proposed "feasibility" study which is 
intended to determine the acceptability of a 
long-range repository.3! The determination . 
of nuclear waste disposal/storage feasibility 
is, without question, a highly controversial 
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undertaking as risk assessments are viewed 
and estimated differently by different 
parties. It is worth reiterating that the belief 
“that methodologically rigorous scientific 
evaluations can resolve debate and 
disagreement concerning feasibility is a 
mistaken one. As has occurred in the past in 
the assessment of other possible storage 
locations, competent scientists will 
undoubtedly produce conflicting and even 
contradictory data. In the early 1980's, for 
example, the Japanese made a formal 
proposal for the deep-sea disposal of low- 
level radioactive waste in the North Pacific. 
Assessments of potential radionuclide 
releases to the marine environment were 
procured by Japanese and Intemational 
expert teams. It is sufficient to note that the 
assessment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) team was 
substantially more negative and than the 
determination of the Japanese team as the 
aims of the two parties were quite different. 
‘The IAEA assessment was much more 
conservative as it was rooted in the primary 
goal of precaution and environmental 
protection whereas the Japanese results were. 
less extreme in large part as a result of the 
basic desire to have the dumping proposal 
accepted as "feasible”.52 


The only way of actually circumventing. 


controversy in feasibility assessment would 
-be to obtain an assessment from a preferred 
group of expert team to the exclusion of 
Other less favorable determinations. 
Intriguingly, the R.M.I. appears to be 
planning for a single feasibility assessment 
of the Bikini location(s). More standard is 
the procurement of numerous estimates from 
a variety of scientific groups or firms. The 
concept of basing future disposal of 


radioactive waste materials upon a single 
assessment raises serious questions 
conceming who will actually determine 
Storage feasibility and = what their 
relationship will be with the R.M.I. 
government. and other significant 
international entities and political interests 
involved. 

In the case of the Marshalls what is 
perhaps not widely known is that the type of 
disposal that is intended is below, not above 
ground. Deep geological disposal is 
considered preferable in the Marshall Islands 
since the kind of rock found below the 
Atolls there (crystalline- which is similar to 
basalt) is believed to be more stable. Deep 
geological under-water disposal has the 
following objectives: 


a) that the waste will remain 
immobilized and isolated for a long time; 

b) the safety of deep disposal relies on 
a multi-barrier (both engineered and natural) 
system that is predictable; ‘ 

c) deep disposal is intended as a 
entirely passive system, with no need for 
human involvement in the long-term; 

d) the radiological burden on future 
generations should be minimal. 


Containment of deeply disposed radioactive 
waste is based upon the multiple barrier 
storage concept. Feasibility assessments 
are grounded in the determination of the 
time it would take for radionuclides to pass 
through the multiple barriers and in deciding 
whether that time is long enough for the 
waste to decay to negligible levels.35 
Making such kinds of determinations is 
extremely difficult and imprecise in the case 
of the Marshall Islands since the 
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underground repository would be exposed to 
sea water. Present scientific knowledge 
"does not allow exact predictions to be made 


‘of sea water concentrations resulting from 


radionuclide releases.*° Furthermore, the 
most obvious pathway for transfer of 
radioactivity from the sea floor to human 
populations is by vertical dispersion, and 
possibly through presently unforeseen 
channels. Some of these potential avenues 
for the release of radionuclides are ground 
water pathways, gaseous pathways, as well 
as human and natural intrusion.?? A 
considerable degree of uncertainty, 


therefore, surrounds the application of the’ 


multi-barrier concept to deep geological 
disposal of radioactive waste. 


Ii. 


Environmental policy issues have been a 
major concern to Pacific islanders generally 
and. issues concerning nuclear waste and 
radioactivity have played a dominant role in 
their relations with outsiders internationally. 
Anti-nuclear sentiment is strong in 
Micronesia partly as a result of negative 
experiences with dislocation and nuclear 
fall-out and partly due to the perceived 
threat and accompanying fear that leaked 
radiation from underground testing or 
storage sites could be carried throughout the 
region by ocean currents.78 Contact with 
Western technology has brought with it a 
series of environmental costs to Micronesia 


‘which now potentially threaten island 


existence such as the gradual rise in Pacific 
ocean sea levels which is apparently related 
to increases in atmospheric temperatures 
near the. earth's surface which bring about 
increased melting of ‘the polar caps. A 


continuation of this phenomenon would 
cause ocean waters to simply engulf (cover . 
up) many Pacific islands.” 

In consideration of the nearly 
consensual agreement amongst Pacific 
islanders against radioactive waste trading, 
shipping and disposal in Micronesia, it is 
necessary to discuss a number of policy 
alternatives which exist for effective nuclear 
transfer and dumping contravention. Of 
primary importance is the facilitation of 
economic development in the region. Since 
socio-economic status has been found to be 
the main determining factor of dumping - 
locations, Pacific islanders must develop and 
diversify their economies and create and 
improve trading coalitions regionally and 
internationally (of course this means trading 
commodities and services other than 
hazardous/radioactive waste). The critical 
importance of achieving a greater degree of 
sophistication in terms of financial, technical 
and political complexity which are all a part 
of contemporary international trade and 
investment can not be over stated or 
emphasized.*° 
` Itis the issue of relative wealth and 
poverty which largely determines disposal 
site preference in the nuclear and toxic waste 
trade. This is the case both domestically and 
intemationally. In fact, recent assessments 
of disposal locations in the United States 
suggest that “the most consistent difference 
between DUMPS and NONDUMPS is 
socio-economic status.“ Political-status of a 
community, the presence of strong 
government and even environmental 
activism have not been found to make as 
much difference as relative wealth and 
poverty in determining where radioactive 
waste will and will not be stored. 
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That poverty-is the major and primary 
explanatory ‘factor in determining 
radioactive waste disposal location 
highlights the importance of the North/South 
debate in international waste trade. This is 
particularly true with respect to the 
numerous developing republics and nations 
of the Pacific region. The Bikini Atoll of 
the R.M.I. is in this way very attractive to 
international radioactive waste brokers 
including Japan since the Marshallese 1) 
desire to acquire waste for cash payments, 2) 
are in possession of already polluted areas or 
"sacrifice zones”, and 3) are economically 
limited and weak enough to be largely 
incapable of resisting or preventing waste 
disposal.4? . 


Waste -dumping and transfer by- 


countries as geographically diverse as 
Taiwan and- France in the Asia-Pacific 
region are iħdicative of the continued 
expansion of the nuclear and toxic waste 
trade internationally. More developed and 
waste producing nations engage in 
seemingly contradictory behavior consisting 
of greater consumer energy demands and 
‘consumption on the one hand and yet 
-increased . “environmental protection 
initiatives .(NIMBY,: stringent domestic 
regulation, preventive internal legislation, 
_. persistent litigation, protests, etc.) on the 
other. Heightened environmental grid-lock 
_and the actual prevention of radioactive 
‘waste disposal domestically in developed 
-Tegions points toward an important, if not 
` pivotal point: where nuclear wast originates 
and where it ultimately ends up are largely 
contingent upon actual dumping costs in 
both economic and political terms. 
‘suggests that socio-economic status is highly 
_ explanatory in determining where disposal 


This 


- actually takes place. 


Micronesian economic development 
points toward the relationship many of the 
island nations and territories*have with the 
United States and other major world powers. 
While the United States Federal government: 
in particular did in fact liberate many of the ` 
Micronesian islands during World War. II, 
and subsequently developed infrastructure as 
well as democratic political institutions and - 
public sectors, it clearly ignored economic 
development in the region. This "benign 
neglect" by the United States has made the 
people "dependent on U.S. administration 
for almost everything, and has: made a 
"pensioner" state out of Micronesia." An 
appropriate example of this problem is - 
illustrated by the case of the Marshall 
Islands which are now independent of the 
United States politically, but which are still 
heavily dépendent upon the American 
military economically. This dependency 
makes the Marshalls highly vulnerable to 
radioactive and toxic waste trade. 

Marshallese cultural -and political 
arrangements are to some extent still rooted 
in a traditional hierarchical social structure 
from the Iroij. Laplap (the high chief) 
through a structure of lesser chiefs (Iroij) to 
the commoners: (Kajur) who worked the 
land.“ This social and political ordering is 
associated with the ecological and 
geographical constraints of low islands 
where there is a pronounced limitation of. 
natural resources.45 Economic and social 
inequalities are in this way tied to the 
necessary control high-ranking groups and 
individuals (chiefdoms) achieve and sustain 
in the administration of material and social 


‘-benefits.46 While this kind of hierarchical 


stratification -worked well for the 


NI 
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Marshallese traditionally, it is presently the 


tause of considerable tension between the, 
-© + outer islands and urban centers. 


Majuro is the home of the ruling Kabua 


.* clan. President Kabua retains more power 
_and control than is normally acceptable in 


constitutional democracies since the R.M.I. 
government is based upon a democratic 
parliamentary model which "does not allow 


.for the separation of legislative and 


executive powers."47 This has resulted in 
policy-making “from the top down" and a 
lack of communication between elected 
members of the Nitijela (including the 
president and cabinet ministers) and their 
constituencies.*® The operations of the 
government therefore: tend to be more 
directly related to the political interests of 


‘the few who are in power. As well, since 


the president possesses such high influence 
over governmental operations (including the 
assignment ‘of, bureaucratic posts), the 
creation and implementation of policy often 
takes place, without the input and genuine 
consent of the people, and quite often occurs 
in near secrecy. Press reports are read rarely 
in the outer islands, and radio newscasts 
carry little that informs listeners of 
happenings in. the capital.4? Control of 
information is a primary element of social 
Stratification in Micronesian cultures 


generally as knowledge control is one of the 


main ways a ruling group retains power and 
control. Traditionally, navigational 
knowledge was not freely disseminated, but 
was carefully-guarded by a few high- aa 
individuals. 

The lack of effective communication 
between the elected members of the Nitijela 
and the people has led to a gradual erosion 
of public trust. President Kabua has often 


“x 


pursued policy options whid appear to have 


‘ignored thé interests of the Marshallese 


people, particdlarly those on the outer 
islands. The R.M.I. is facing very difficult 
times in the future as the Compact of Free 
Association monies have been poorly spent 
and have helped to create and artificial 
economy dependent. on continuing foreign 
aid payments from the U.S. and potentially 
elsewhere.5! This mis-management of 
millions of U.S. dollars has led many 
residents to distrust the Marshall Islands 
national government and to link it with 
political corruption. Most importantly, the 
absence of an effective legislative check on 
the power of the president along -with the 
Strict control of information from the top 
down increases the probability of the R.M.I. 
acquiring nuclear waste for disposal in 
exchange for desperately, needed cash 
payments, without general public knowledge ` 
or consent. Moreover, it is not at all clear 
that the ruling elite would distribute 
potentially acquired funds equitably should 
such an exchange occur. The precedent is 
for international funds (in thé. absence of 
“direct-payments") to be mis-haridled so that 
the people of the outer islands (who would 
be most affected’ by radioactive waste 
disposal) would receive „minimal 
compensation. . 

Another example of the Paon of : 
economic dependence in Micronesia is the | 


U.S. Territory of Guam. While Guam's «: `- 


econcmy has expanded and developed, it has 
not become "self-sufficient". This is mostly 
due to the advancement (in ternfs of 
employment and wage earning) of the public 
sector before the private.5? U.S. armed 
forces have continued to be a -major 
component of the Guamanian economy as 
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recent military down-sizing has added to the 
recent economic down-turn on the island. 
Up to the present, Guam's economy is 
largely dependent upon military spending as 
few industries have been attracted (Tourism 
being the exception). Ironically, the main 
goal of U.S. administration of the Pacific 
and Micronesian territories should have been 
that of assisting the islands to achieve "self- 
sufficiency", and the major component of 
self-sufficiency is a strong and resilient 
economy. It is odd that the United States 
did not work to develop trading relations in 
the region which would expand beyond the 
military and extend into the next century. 
The "Lockean" philosophic underpinnings 
of American politics and economics should 
have encouraged this. However, the Federal 
govemment of the U.S. has rarely played a 
role which would assist individuals, 
communities and even states domestically to 
become or remain self-sufficient in the 
recent past as the socialization and nearly 
exponential growth of bureaucracy at the 
national level reveals. 

This phenomenon of expanded public 
sector development and neglect of economic 
growth forms a discernible pattern in many 
parts of Micronesia. Economic growth and 
Stability in the region is, therefore, 
substantially related to the complex 
problems surrounding issues of political 
status. Unhappily, while the islanders 
themselves may be partly responsible for the 

_ Slow economic development as a result of 
protectionist banking legislation, quasi- 
monopolies of local companies, nepotism as 
well as political corruption and 
mismanagement, the U.S. Federal 
Government has played a role in curbing 
attempts toward the establishment. of 


industries and international trade. U.S. 
Congressional action with respect to revenue 


on Guam, for instance, "makes it virtually 


impossible for the island to engage in long- 
term financing."54 As well, the United 
States has levied excise taxes on goods 
manufactured, sold or used in the 
Commonwealth of the. Northern Mariana 
Islands and on Guam in this way treating 
these Pacific islands as foreign competition 
while the island inhabitants are U.S. 
citizens.*5 The political status question is of 
particular importance throughout Micronesia 
since traditional radioactive/hazardous trade > 
routes and connections are the most likely 
pathways for wastes: they are often shipped 
to former colonies, trusteeship territories and 
regular trading partners.*6 

While many Micronesian countries 
appear to be pursuing a course which is 
leading toward more economic dependency 
upon the U.S., the people of Pohnpei 
(Ponape) in the. Eastern Caroline Islands 
have perhaps been somewhat more 
successful in "relying upon aspects of their 
"traditional" political economy to provide a 
secure platform from which they can deal 
with current political and economic 
pressures."57? The Pohnpei have utilized 
components of their traditional culture 
which are congruent with quasi-free- 
market/western economic principles in the 
process of development. Aid money from 
the U.S. was initially intended to allow the 
island to become self-sufficient, and the goal 
of self-sufficiency is an integral part of the 
Pohnpei traditional political economy. For 
example, unless Pohnpei men and women 
participate successfully in the economy by 
establishing and maintaining personal 
autonomy in being able to take care 
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(Kopwel) of themselves, they cannot accrue 
"honor" (manaman) and political standing.** 
Additionally, today as in the past, the 
Pohnpei engage in prestige economic 
competition, a process which allows the 
majority of the people to take more 
deliberate control of their commercial 
economy by forming external resources and 
goods into traditional economic channels 
that limit the extent to which local autonomy 
is transformed.*9 

“ The Pohnpei people's integration of their 
own political and economic structures and 
ways with external/international forces 
provides an example of a synthesis of certain 
wisdoms and values of the past (the 
traditional culture) with what is viewed to be 
acceptable from the western tradition.%° 
This strategy appears to be, with certain 
qualifications, advisable since it avoids the 
pursuit of extremist policy agendas either 
toward massive modernization and 
Westemization on the one hand, and 
extensive isolationism and xenophobia on 
the other. 


IV. 


In addition to economic development, 
Micronesians can prohibit or at least limit 
the trade and disposal of radioactive wastes 
in the region by 1) drafting Treaties to ban 
nuclear and hazardous waste from being 
dumped or imported in the area‘! , 2) joining 
and forming regional and international 
coalitions with other political entities such 
as (SPREP), (ASEAN) and (Greenpeace)®, 
3) creating international and regional 
regimes to regulate waste trade®3, and 4) 
including “contractual clauses" in trade 
agreements which facilitate environmental 


protection and responsibility and require 
commitment toward the reduction of 
pollution. As well, it is of considerable 
importance that developing regions such as 
Micronesia strongly encourage developed 
and waste producing countries to dispose of 
their waste within their own borders. While 
the United States Congress recent mandate 
of the selection of Yucca Mountain, Nevada 
as the single permanent site for nuclear 
waste storage provides a partial solution to 
that nation’s radioactive waste disposal 
problems, it is deficient. Strong 
governmental mandates should have strict 
qualifications attached to them which link 
waste disposal with the regulated reduction 
of the production of nuclear waste and 
which require eventual phasing out of 
radioactive waste producing activities and 
shifts toward environmentally safe ones. In 
the case of the United States, radioactive 
waste producers (including the military) 
should be required to reduce the amount of 
nuclear waste they create commensurate to 
the amount of waste they are allowed to 
dump. 

Perhaps the most difficult challenge for . 
Micronesia is the need to revitalize 
traditional values and cultural beliefs and 
practices which engender respect for nature 
and the highly vulnerable environment in the 
Pacific region. The inhabitants of 
Micronesia have a profound recognition of 
the fragility of their natural environment and - 
have a traditional sensitivity to the balance 
between man (humanity) and nature.“ The 
ancient Chamoru peopel of the Northern 
Mariana Islands and Guam, for example, 
understood their relationship with the 
environment to be an integration. The 
people and the environment were 
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interdependent and that relationship was 
viewed to be harmonic.© 


The ancient Chamoru "believed 
that they were intertwined with the land 
and ocean; humans were another part of 
nature, hot something separate from it. 
So the ancient Chamoru would be 
inclined not to exploit the natural- 
environment. 


Recent research suggests that 
Micronesian cultural identity is rooted in 
one's lineage, and that through ancestry, one 
is related to the environment. Lineage is in 
this way the key to establishing one's totem 
relation to the land, the ocean and the sky.67 
Indeed, an accurate account of the 
Micronesian experience would not simply 
include an explanation of various people's, 
but would necessarily include "a history of 
reefs, forests, mountains, hills, rivers, 
Streams, boulders, and  rocks."68 
Micronesian Carolinean cosmology appears 
to be grounded in nondual understanding 
which is organized around the focal point of 
a center.6? This is illustrated by the 
utilization of the star compass (paafu) by 
traditional navigators (Palu's) Micronesian 
navigators possessed a modeling technique 
(Etak) which posits the canoe as stationary 
and central with the islands moving on the 
sea around it.?7° "Etak allowed the 
Micronesian navigator to process all his 
information-course, speed, current drift, and 
so on- through a single, sea-level, earth- 
' bound perspective."?! "Etak" is an example 
of Micronesian nondual understanding 
where the sky world (star constellations) is a 
continuation of this world; and where there 
are correlations between the individual 


navigator and his environment which are 
rooted in a dynamic integration, interaction, 
and interpretation. 

The Micronesian navigational modeling 
technique "Etak" can be placed in 
contradistinction to Western navigational 
practices which are based upon calculations 
associated with the utilization of the 
magnetic compass. "Etak" is rooted in the 
human individual utilizing mind to make 
estimations which are inseparable from the 
natural environment. The instrumentation is 
therefore part of what is being estimated and 
navigated, creating a dynamic balance. The 
Westem approach places the navigator in a 
dualistic polar-opposite relationship with the 
environment. The navigator charts a course 
based upon a calculation and strategy in 
which the magnetic compass is the 
instrument and in which the navigator 
moves through ("against" as opposed to 
"with") a stationary sea and sky. While the 
Micronesian navigator's cosmology is such 
that he maintains a dynamic, if not 
homeostatic (one temporal/spatial plane and 
sphere) relationship with the environment, 
the Western navigator utilizes technological 
rationality to pursue a course in the face of 
(counter-to) nature. 

It is not surprising that the traditional 
societies and cultures of Micronesia and the 
Pacific have come into conflict with 
Westem technology.. Westem technology is 
rooted in a Post-Enlightenment tendency to 
emphasize instrumental rationality as a 
means of mastering the natural world. 
Modem Western man "does not experience 
himself as a part of nature but as an outside 
force destined to dominate and conquer it."72 
This pragmatic attitude and manner of 
thought and practice is best characterized by 
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-the statement- "we know what we create and 


we create what we know." 

Western cosmology is fundamentally 
dualistic. Perhaps the most instructive way 
to arrive at an understanding of the Westem- 
world process is to ground such an 
examination in an exploration of Classical 
Westem rationalism. From this perspective, 
it is important to note the Classical Western 
intellectual differentiation between human 
phenomena and natural phenomena. This 
distinction is produced by human 
understanding which is rooted in raising the 
question "What is?", which point toward the 
"idea" (eidos) of a thing.’4 Raising the 
question "What is?" leads toward the 
comprehensive study of all things, human 
and natural, which is called philosophy. 
Philosophy is necessary since final positive 
answers with respect to the comprehensive 
whole are naturally elusive. The raising of 
the question "What is?" in this way 1) 
categorizes human things as a part of the 
comprehensive whole, and 2) combines 
thinking about the comprehensive whole 
with both "sobriety" and "moderation".75 
The Greek philosopher Socrates developed a 
form of dialectical reason which requires the 
individual to think in such a way as to 
attempt to replace “opinion” concerning the 
comprehensive whole with "knowledge". 
This back-tracking, questioning form of 
reason eventually leads to the human 
understanding of mystery, of the 
unexplainable, of the other (making a 
distinction between humanity, and that 
which is not human- but which is natural). 
The Socratic dialectic provides knowledge 
of human ignorance regarding the final 
positive knowability of the comprehensive 
nature of things. It is, therefore, grounded in 


_ moderation and is essentially contemplative 


as opposed to active vis a vis nature. This 
perspective places the individual in humble 
awe of nature, animated by a respect for the 
unknown and directed by a sense of wonder. 
The ideas of Goeth reflect this Classical 
Western disposition of mind and practice: 


The highest to which man can 
attain, is wonder; and if the prime 
phenomenon makes him wonder, let 
him be content; nothing higher can it 
give him, and nothing further sould he 
seek for behind it; here is the limit.76 


The "Enlightenment" intellectual 
revolution in the West marked a profound 
change in the conception of the relationship 
between human phenomena and natural 
phenomena. The "Enlightenment" project 
was fundamentally directed toward placing 
primary emphasis upon the raising of a 
categorical question of a different kind- 
“How to?”. The questions "What is?" and 
"How to?" are rooted in Classical Western 
rationalism. The latter is basic, and is - 
grounded in technique, method, strategy and . 
calculation (it is a form of thought and 
practice rooted in adaptation and innovation 
for preservation). The former is of a higher 
order and is grounded in contemplative 
thought and questioning directed toward 
understanding of the most humanly 
important concerns, such as Justice, Good, 
Right, Virtue and Wisdom. The Post- 
Enlightenment emphasis upon the question © 
"How to?” reverses the Classical Western 
value of the primacy of reason 
(understanding of human ignorance and 


_therefore comprehension of human 


limitation) in ordering social, moral, 
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political and natural things. Classical 
philosophy and reason placed considerable 
importance upon the internal ordering of 
human beings, it focused upon the regulation 
of things human and specifically stressed the 
moderation of the human soul. Indeed, the 
internal condition of human individuals was 
viewed. to be intricately related tosocial and 
political Justice.” Modem emphasis upon 
the question "How to?" and action over and 
above contemplative reason shifts the 
fundamental purpose of thought from 
understanding the nature of things to 
- technological/instrumental control of what is 
dualistically viewed to be against humanity- 
nature. The modern project is aimed at the 
human utilization of technological/ 
instrumental rationality ("How to?"-ie., skill, 
or "know how") to control and shape the 
natural world and environment. The modem 
belief in unlimited "Progress" is derivative 
of a radical change in Western rationality 
and practice which places the 
technologically sophisticated control and 
manipulation of the nature of things over the 
reasonable understanding of the nature of 
things. To control is in this way viewed to 
be more important than to know. 

What elicits constemation is the fact that 
Western science and technology in its 
various dimensions has reached the point at 
which it has-actually artificially produced 
and created material, phenomena and 
reactions (as a result of the manipulation of 
nature) which are quite simply not 
understood. The production of high and 
low-level radioactive waste is a poignant 
example. The emphasis upon technological 
rationality has also produced deleterious 
` effects upon Western life and culture both 
private and public. At a time when 


American ideals, for example, should 
conceivably by flourishing at the close of the 
cold war, the United States appears to be 
suffering from various societal ills (crime, 
political hyper-fragmentation, social unrest — 
and discontent, spiritual and philosophical 
malaise) which quite possibly constitute a 
genuine "crisis".72 The modern Western 
over-emphasis upon technology has brought 
humanity face to face with the magnitude of 
human ignorance of things human and 
natural. In the Western modem age, reason. 
has been abandoned unreasonably.” 


Conclusion. 


The resolution of environmental 
problems requires the honest recognition 
that environmental problems are, at the core, 
human problems. Technology is neutral, it is 
not inherently "good" or "evil". It is a way 
of thinking and acting which is grounded in 
calculation, innovation and experimentation 
with the natural world. But "our advances in 
technology have left us in an ecological 
crisis" internationally, and in contrast to the 
ancients, our ancestors, "we have an 
advanced technology and a primitive 
ecology; they had a primitive technology 
and an advanced ecology. "30 

It is apparent that Western Civilization 
will require a philosophic re-examination 
with respect to the relationship between man 
and the natural environment, one which 
restores the Classical utilization of reason as 
a life directing, ordering and governing 
principle. In this way, reason will guide 
technological rationality, not the opposite 
which is presently the case., E.F. 
Schumacher was quite accurate in.observing 
that Westem man "talks of battle with 


t 
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nature, forgetting that, if he won the battle, 
he would find himself on the losing side."®! 
This philosophic re-discovery of human 


reason should produce a unique sense of - 


wonder in Western life, one which is open to 
the recognition that: 


man alone can look at the universe 
or look up to it; ... which can lead to the 
conclusion that the distinctly human life 
‘is the life devoted to contemplation as 
distinguished from the life of action or 
of production.8? 


Western man must gain an advanced 
ecological outlook by arriving at the 
philosophical and practical understanding of 
what he does not know and has not created 
(man did not create the natural world, and he 
didnot create himself). This understanding 
is life moderating as well as directing; it is 
best explained by the term "limit". Western 
man must come to an understanding of 
natural and human limitation. 

Micronesia faces a somewhat different 
set of difficulties. In some respects, the 
Pacific islanders will need to refine and 
develop the skills which are necessary for 


Notes: 


‘natural 


economic development and stability 
regionally and internationally. Additionally, 
they will need to re-examine their practices 
with respect to over-population. Part of the 
revitalization of traditional cultural beliefs 
and practices which work to create harmonic 
union between the people and their natural 
environment will require the recognition that 
an imbalance between the people and nature 
in terms of the scarcity (limitation) of 
resources is detrimental.®3 
Traditional Micronesian cosmologies 
entailed the maintenance of “taboos, often 
involving food and sexual restrictions, 
which were placed on behavior for specified 
periods of time."*4 A rejuvenation of 
traditional practices should bring into focus 
the critical importance of "scale" both 
human and natural. 

Intriguingly, both the West and 
Micronesia need to arrive at an 
understanding of limit in theory and 
practice. Humanity has not yet achieved 
control, understanding, or mastery of itself, 
of human nature. It is such an understanding 
that is, in all likelihood, essential to the 
ultimate preservation and survival of both 


_ Nature and humanity. 
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Can Culture be Taught? 


Rustica Carpio 


. Culture is as old as man. It is everything 


and everywhere. It is viewed in terms of 


what a man thinks, does, or not do. It is 
expressed when a group of people has 
attained a certain degree of civilization. 
When a person reacts strongly to the 
challenges of his time, he is catapulted into a 
position that dominates the surroundings. 
Lofty as the position he may reach, man is 
able to stamp his image, his personality, his 
very existence, his influence on his 
environment. This condition may be traced 
and is attributable to man's genius. 
William Fleming (1963: xi) avers that: 


social realists, contrariwise, contend 
that environment forces shape the 
characters and actions of the individuals 
involved. The truth probably lies 
somewhere between these extremes of 
nature and nurture, and the interplay 
between powerful personalities and the 
stimulus of their times brings about the 
explosion commonly described as 
genius. 


Fleming stresses the "great man" theory 
` (Ibid.) which supports the contention that 


man assumes a higher position because of 
his genius which has influence on history as 
against the observation of social realists who 
conclude that "environment forces shape the 
characters and actions of the individuals 
involved" (/bid.). Artists and master 
craftsmen, while exerting a significant 
cultural expression, are the geniuses and 
near geniuses who help shape the social 
milieu as this social milieu plays a great role 
in shaping them. 

Indeed, artists and master craftsmen 
reflect their personal likes and dislikes, 
social conflicts, the enmities between cities 
and states which show the "human urge to 
make order and build, to decorate and 
depict, to impress and express" (/bid.) which 
are the constants of art production. The . 
poet, the dance artist, the writer, the 
musician, the dramatist, the architect, the 
sculptor, the painter arrange and mold their 
creations to produce something beautiful 
even as they communicate their thoughts, 
social comments and observations, their 
fantasies and self-revelations, their images 
of order, and other manifestations of feelings 
and emotions. While these artists’ 
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viewpoints are addressed to their fellowmen, 
such viewpoints are shaped and colored by 
‘the historical and social environment which 
is their sociocultural heritage. This 
sociocultural heritage is their culture. 

Man journeys and reflects his life in 
varied images. He treads through time and 
space and communicates his attitudes 
towards and with people including himself 
and the universe. 

Wherever he goes, in any field or area 
- he moves in — be it in philosophy, 
‘sociology, psychology, psychiatry, history, 
- anthropology, economics, human biology, 
and other subjects dealing with human 
pursuits —- man cannot dissociate himself 
from culture. For, in these very fields, 
culture is employed. 

It is said that "the man-made part of the 
human environment” (1978: 553) which is 
culture is the "way of life of a specific 
group" (/bid.). Congruent with man's being 
part of a group, the idea of culture emanates 
from the condition that what he does or what 
he refrains from doing is, partly, a result of 
his being reared in his particular group. 
Trained in the family and nurtured by a 
certain education, be it formal or informal, 
man subscribes to the modes of conduct 
which are determined by traditions and 
conventions. In a larger sense — his own 
culture. 


Culture is. learned rather than 
transmitted by the genes, which pass on 
biological inheritance from the two 
parents. The response of most 
organisms to a stimulus or to a situation 
is largely determined by instincts 
([bid.). 


| The idea of culture had an agricultural 


origin. At first, it referred to the tending or 

"cultivation" (1989: 436) of crops. As time 

moved on, the concept remained and 

followed the sense of process identified with. 
agriculture. Hence, the word "culture" is an 

offshoot of the term “agriculture.” 

Verily, the “culture of the mind” is not 
easily acquired. Along the same vein, a 
person's becoming "cultivated" does not 
happen instantly. This process of cultivation 
takes a long time, sometimes even a lifetime. 
The attainment of perfection is a lengthy 
pfocess, and no one can ever claim that he 
has become "cultivated" and "cultured" in a 
brief span of time. Matthew Arnold (1822- 
1868) explains culture as "the pursuit of our 
total perfection by means of getting to know, 
on all the matters which most concern us, 
the best which has been thought and said in 
the world" (/bid.) 

Can culture be taught? The answer is 
"yes." Although the process of teaching 
culture may be long and painstaking, 
impatience has no place for those with 
dedication and concern for human 
undertakings. Patience, in fact, is a requisite 
in the "cultivation" of habits, customs, and 
traditions that mark the, man and make him 
far superior to animals. 

When, in 1969, George Gerbner coined 
the term “cultural indicator" ([bid., 433), he 
was certainly thinking of culture as 
something to be taught, learned, acquired, 
and cherished. Why was this so? Because a 
“cultural indicator" was meant to be an 
instrument of measurement 


by means of which it is possible to 
assess quantitatively some relevant 
aspect of a society's culture. Such 
measurements are necessary for 


sa 
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relating culture to other large 
societal systems, such as the 


economy (/bid.). 


Three different approaches were covered 
by Gerbner’s cultural indicator (Ibid.): 


1. 


institutional process analysis — 
inquiring into mass media decision 
making and policy formation; 
message system analysis — 
studying large aggregate of media 
content, especially on television, as 
a reflection of the mainstream of 
modern culture; and 

cultivation analysis — based on 
controlled comparisons of groups of 
light and heavy users of the medium 
being studied. 


Larry Samovar and Richard E. Porter 
expect culture to be analyzed, shared, 
preserved, and revered. They regard culture 
and intercultural communication as matters 
of greates importance if humanity and 
society are to survive. Samovar and Porter 
posit that culture 


people to live in a society within a given 


geographical environment at a given 
state of technical development (1978: 


7). 
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Evidently, the ancient Greek 


.. when a man allows music to play 
upon him and to pour into his soul 
through the funnel of his ears those 
sweet and soft and melancholy airs of 


which we were now speaking, and his 


whole life is forced in warbling and the 
delights of song; in the first stage of the 
process the passion or spirit which is in 
him is tempered like iron, and made 
useful, instead of brittle and useless 
(1990:338). 


Plato advocates that: 


If cur citizens are well-educated, and 


philosopher Plato (428-348 B.C.) supported 
the idea that man must be nurtured with the 
gifts of culture. He stresses that: 


refers to the cumulative deposit: of 
knowledge, experience, meanings, 
beliefs, values, attitudes, religions, 
concepts of self, the universe and self- 
universe relationships, hierarchies of 
Status, role expectations, spatial 
relations, and time concepts acquired by 
a large group of people in the course of 
generations through individual and 
group sharing. Culture manifests itself 
both in patterns of language and thought 
and in forms of activity and behavior. 
These patterns become models for 


` common adoptive acts and styles of 


expressive behavior, which enable 


grow into sensible men, they will easily 
see their way through all these, as well 
as other matters which I omit; such, for 
example, as marriage, possession of 
women and the precreation of children, 
which will all follow the general 
principle that friends have all things in 
common, as the proverb says, this is the 
point to which, above all, the attention 
of our rulers should be directed -- that 
music and gymnastic be preserved in 
their original mode. They must do their 
utmost to maintain their interest (/bid., 
344). ' 


In his paper on "Cross-Cultural 
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Communication through Literature," 
Edilberto P. Dagot discusses the works of 
Walter Powell Allen and Virginia French in 
the early fifties. These two developed some 
of the most popular materials for foreign 


Students in the United States of America. ` 


The materials aimed to make the students 
acquire an understanding of American 
culture through reading while they interacted 
with Americans in real-life situations (1979: 
84-97). Allen's material had the following 
headings: . 


I. General Patterns in American Culture 


A. Developing maximum potentials of 
the individual 
1. Climbing the ladder of success 
2. Competing with others - 


B. Equalizing opportunities for all 
1.. Seeking social equality 
2. Practicing philantrophy 


I. Man and Nature 


Food 
Shelter 
Clothing 
Technology 
Climate, etc. 


MONY 


II. Man and Man 
A. Social structure 
1. Family groups 
2. Community units 


B. Economic structure 
1. Schemes of ownership 
'2. Employment 


C. Political structure, etc. 


IV. Values in the Culture 

. Social yalues 
Emotional tone 
Religious tone 
Areas of taboo, etc. 


nwe 


‘William F. Marquardt (/bid., 80-87) 
recommends the study of American 
literature by foreign students for an 
understanding of English language forms 
and the acquisition of a better insight into 
the values, interests, attitudes, patterns of 
thoughts, and problem-solving techniques of 
Americans (/bid., 84). To him, "the 
knowledge of the structures of the target 
language, underlying values, assumptions, 
beliefs, and intriguing attitudes are as ' 
important as the mastery of the patterns of 
everyday speech" /bid.). Marquardt further 
stresses that the teaching of literature is "the 
surest way to the attainment of the goals" 
(/bid.) to be met. 

A broad understanding of other people's 
culture and a self-knowledge are imperative 
for a better insight into a people's lifestyle 
that would facilitate and enhance the 
learning of foreign languages, social studies, 
and language arts. Towards this end, , 
Howard Lee Nostrand's model would help ` 
(Ibid., 89). 


The Culture 
The Society 
The Individual 
The Ecology. 


-i-a 


Culture is man's precious legacy. That 
man rightfully inherits it is an indication that 
he should protect, propagate, and preserve it. 
This heritage of the past, enriched by many 
contacts with and exposure to the varied 
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cultures of the countries that had linkages 


with the Philippines, has blossomed: as the 


yerars reeled in and reeled out. 

It would be worthwhile for us to heed 
the sharing of Juan R. Francisco (1980: 16- 
17) who declares: 


I am a Filipino because I am the 
recipient of the best that the GREAT 
TRADITIONS in the past poured into 
my intellectual and cultural heritage. I 
am Filipino because my present has 
drawn its vigor and spirit from my past 
the present being further invigorated by 
the changing patterns of living which 
are selectively drawn from the 


Notes: 


experiences of other societies with 
which I have had and will have contact 
in the past and in the future. Being a 
Filipino is not just being one, but being 
an active participant in the cultural, 
intellectual and social life of the 
Filipinos. For me, it is a continuous 
participation in the study and research 
in the cultural and intellectual life of the 
people. That participation is both the 
process of disseminating the best that is 
Filipino; and re-orienting and re- 
assessing, however smal! and 
insignificant, the many misinformations 
that have been said of the Filipino in the 
past. 
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"Kimi No Na Wa” - 
Do We Need to Know the Meaning?* 


David Chee-meow Seah 


This paper is not an exercise in 
natsukashisa (nostalgia) despite the title, 
Kimi no nawa (What is your name?).! 
Neither is this essay meant to be "scholarly", 
if that term is to mean the application of a 
critical intellectual analysis on a presumed 
“problem” area. 

What is the purpose of this paper? To a 
large extent, this was the result of one of the 
many lessons which, as a child, I had learnt 
from my father. He, as a self-educated 


` scholar on the Chinese classics, had stressed 


the proper use of words and their meaning 
for both official purpose and in social 
interactions. Among the contexts in which 
word usage and meanings are important are 
personal and reign names. The first refers to 
the individual while the second is accorded 
to whoever is in charge of a country to mark 
the commencement of a new authority. 


I have often wondered as to the cause of 
his "fastidiousness" and whether this was 
mainly because of the fact that the Chinese 
written character is different from many 
other languages as every word has a specific 
meaning. Indeed, he used to say that he 
could not understand the western (namely, 
Anglo-American) concept in which the 
descendants could be given the same name 
as their parents (or even grandparents): for 
whatever reasons. No older generation 
should have the respect tamished by such an 
approach and even.if the word "junior" or a 
numerical form (as in the case of monarchs) 


were used, it would not resolve this basic 


"injustice", . , 

It is easy for me to dismiss this thought 
as simply one of the many aspects of child 
uprearing. However, with the passage of 
years, I do think there were more 


* This essay is written more to honour my father, Seah Chong Lai. Even though he passed away in 1993 at the 
age of 83, some of his thinking are still important to me. Regardless of whether these could be dismissed as 
socialisation experiences, the issues he raised have given me lots of room for thought. The issue discussed in 
this paper is one of the many which was mentioned on innumerable occasions. Writing this piece perhaps may 
clarify my own thinking as well inasmuch as to acknowledge the fact that I do owe a lot to his constant 


emphasis for clarity and understanding of social issues. 
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matters involved than just a simple assertion 
on.his part. This issue was again raised by 
him when following the death of the Showa 
emperor there was a need to choose a new 
reign title for the successor, Akihito. When 
the Japanese government finally announced 
that the reign title would be Heisei, my 
‘father. was more than shocked for he argued 
that the Japanese did not have a good 
understanding of the Chinese classics or 
` meaning of this compound word. In his 
mind, a poor choice of words for a name (or 
reign name) could only spell misfortune and 
Heisei could unfortunately be in such a 
Situation. 

It would appear there are three main 
issues which should be discussed. These 
are: (a) the role that is attached to a name 
(or title reign); (b) the relevance of culture 
and the role of hierarchy; and, (c) the issue 
of linguistic and cultural "conflict" in the 
context of inter-cultural borrowings and 
exchanges by communities. 

This paper will look at these three main 
issues. While the main contextual areas are 
limited more to Chinese and Japanese, there 
would be some reference to the Anglo- 
American version as it could also provide a 
different insight to this theme. The paper is 
divided into two sections. The first is to 
focus on the issue of how a name is 

. interpreted in these three different 
communities, The second section looks at 
the Heisei "controversy" and the implica- 
tions.in which a name could have different 
meanings to another culture (such as the 
Chinese), especially when the basis for the 
choice of this reign title was taken from such 
a source. 


I. The Name — What It Means to Three 
Communities ` 


What then is the name? Is it just a neat 
label to identify a person from the others? 
Anthropologists would probably attribute it 
as such; a name, afterall, is to show how one 
person or group is different from another. 
This is only, the most basic or fundamental 
aspect for the other values associated with a 
name could differ among different 
communities. 


a) The Anglo-Saxon version: 


In the Anglo-Saxon tradition, many of 
the family names were originally attibuted to 
the craft or duties which were performed or 
associated with those people. Numerous 
studies have been done on this aspect, but 
periodic discussions do abound. A more 
recent comment by James Nation, a regular 
contributor to The Asia Magazine, focuses 
on this issue.? He cites examples to show 
the impact of vocations on name designa- 
tion, such as those who are called Smith, 
Miller, Draper and Clark. In these four 
instances, their forefathers are likely to be 
involved in the blacksmith, flour mill, cloth 
merchant and clerical activities respectively. 

Nation also mentions that those who are 
more socially or politically established in the 
past were likely to choose family names 
which would reflect such acquired status or 
attained glory. The lords, aristocrats and the 
influential could have names to reflect an 
aura of power-political, economic, religious 
or social. Pronunciations could even be 
varied from the standard versions to make 
their names "unique". Some of these family 
names include Beauchamp, Cholmondeley 
and Saint John. Nonetheless, there are 


s 
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obviously more family names that are not 
easily explained examples of which could 
include Bates, Brown-Black, Ramsbottom, 
Raintree, Shilling, and Sterling. 

The family (or last) name in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition is apparently a much later 
development when compared to the use of 
forenames. In view of the relatively lack of 
geographical mobility and the small nature 
of established sub-communities such as the 
villages, the forenames in the past would be 
more than sufficient. The attachment of 
words such as "junior" could thus be seen as 
a simplification for identifying children of a 
known parent. Family names are perhaps 
used more for convenience. For example, a 
person could be known as Thomas but as he 
is baker, he could be more readily identified 
as Thomas the baker, a phrase which 
eventually came to be shortened as Thomas 
Baker. This identification should prevent a 
mix-up for he would not be mismatched 
with Thomas the Smith (or Thomas Smith) 
or Thomas Wilson (the latter word could be 
an abbreviation of Will's son). 

This discussion shows that the Anglo- 
Saxon approach is to use the name for a 
rather limited purpose. It is for a simple 
form of identification — the concem of the 
community presumably would be catered to 
some extent. 

Do parents use the names to denote 
certain aspirational qualities which they 
hope their children would have? It is true 
that some of the forenames could be linked 
to “inherent” qualities, a good source would 
be the exploits or virtues of a past hero or 
divine source. For example, a parent who 
names his son as Michael could be thinking 
of: higher values associated with Saint 
Michael who, other than slaining the evil 


Spirit, was supposedly sitting by the left side 
of God (and hence, in the latter’s good grace 
or at least associated with clear values). But 
we cannot be too certain either for much 
would depend on whether the parents had 
initially forethought those aspirational 
qualities. 

Not all names can make use of this 
aspirational argument. For example, if a 
daughter is to be named as Denise, can we 
assure ourselves that this girl will grow up to 
be a. wine connoisseur since Denise was the 
goddess of wine? The answer is obviously 
in the negative in this age of rather modest 
drinking — socially or individually. Neither 
can we compare this period to the 
indulgences found in the declining years of 
the decadent Roman empire. Although it is 
possible to say that.the use of some 
forenames may infer qualities, this approach 
has to be taken on a very discriminate basis 
as the main trend of the existing social 
culture does not subscribe to this idea. The 
Anglo-Saxon tradition does not allocate 
names mainly on moral, ethical or 
aspirational grounds. Forenames are usually 
chosen mainly because they sound "cute", 
associated with some close person (or hero 
such as pop star), or because of the desire to 
identify with a close relative such as an 
auntie and so on. In this sense, Shakespeare 
was correct when in one of his plays, Juliet 
poses this issue to herself: 


What's in a name? that which we call a 
rose 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet? 


This line of thinking seems easy to 
understand. A more contemporary example 
can be seen by referring to the new name 
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chosen by the directors of Esso to denote the 
corporation's activities in the United States. 
While the name "Esso" was used since 1926, 
it was not permitted in several states for 
alleged trademark infringement. Hence, in 
those states, Esso had to operate under a 
different name, "Enco". As a commonly 
identified name is an, important marketing 
strategy, this corporation decided on the 
need for name-changing. The method 
_adopted by the corporation was to 
commission a major computer-based study 
to elicit those non-words or words which do 
not exist (and which could be easily 
pronounced) in most of the world's known 
languages. This is obviously a major study 
by itself and even with the then available 
computer resources, it took three years. At 
the end of the study, 234 such "non-words" 
were identified; this number was reduced to 
sixteen and then to eight. Further market 
testings led to the choice of one word that 
eventually came to be known to all 
American consumers as Exxon.‘ 

Suffice it to say, the search for a 
replacement name took considerable time 
and money. What is however interesting for 
the purpose of this paper is the fact that 
Exxon was an unknown word for any known 
community of people in known history. 
Those residing in Malta were presumably 
the only group that had words with a double 
"x", but Exxon was not part of their 
vocabulary.5 However, after its acceptance 
by the corporate board, efforts were made to 
identify it as the name for all Esso products 
distributed in the United States. In short, a 
non-word assumes a form of identity or has 
come to be associated with a range of 
products made by this specific corporation. 

The decision taken by Esso offers a very 


useful extension of the argument made by 
Shakespeare. Give it any word (or non- 
word) and inscribe a meaning or form to it 


` and nothing intrinsic will be lost or missing. 


No one would mistake Exxon for non- 
petroleum related products or for anything 
not produced by that corporation or its 
subsidiaries. 

b) The Sinic version: 


This Anglo-Saxon line of thinking is not 
universal insofar as it is not applicable to 
naming practices in many other societies. 
For the Chinese, every name should have a 
meaning or allusion. This is one feature that 
cannot be compromised; it could determine 
the fate of the person or his family members 
as well. This idea is possible because of two 
reasons. First, the Chinese’s written 
characters have clearly definable meanings. 
Every word has a meaning and each 
compound word (based on a combination of 
some characters), can have new or other 
meanings attached to it. As the Chinese 
name comprises these characters, the 
meaning can be easily understood by 
reading these words. English names are less 
likely to have definable meaning. For 
example, what would the-parents be thinking 
if they were to name their child, Richard? 
By some stretch of imagination, one could 
have assumed that they could be thinking of 
historical figures such as the "lion-hearted” 
King Richard I or the vacillating King 
Richard II. (It would seem less for a parent 
to think of the latter as he was overthrown 
and murdered!). If history does not play any 
role, this same name could be to 
commemorate a strong relationship with 
some fiend, relative or beneficiary. 

For the Chinese, the name represents 
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both the obligatory and the aspirational 
aspects: the parents have to account for 
certain obligations (to a collective or the 
ancestors) and the roles or ideals which they 
hope the child could attain. These two 
combining roles in the name are made 
possible because the Chinese characters 
found in the name have distinct meanings. 
The selection of appropriate words to 
constitute the name is also influenced by the 
overall cultural environment affecting the 
Chinese community. 

' Most commentators would like to start 
off by quoting from Confucius. I will avoid 


this academic "benchmark" for there is no’ 


need to always refer to this stalwart’s 
thinking for authoritative "judgement". The 
name has been highlighted by many Chinese 
philosophers and scholars of almost all the 
known schools of thought. For example, 
Hsun Tsu (who was responsible for teaching 
"legalist-oriented” successors such as Han 
Fei-Su and Li-su) mentioned in one of his 
writings, The Correct Use of Terminology, 
that the "preserving of names" was critical if 
falsehood and confusion was to be avoided. 
This scholar even argued that the authority 
(or king) should examine three aspects on 
this subject, namely, (a) the reason for 
having names; (b) the conditions under 
which agreement and differences in names 
arises, and (c) the fundamental principles for 
instituting names".6 

On the first aspect, Hsun Tsu was rather 
categorical. To quote him: "...the wise man 
institutes names severally to denote their 
actualities; thus, on the one hand, noble and 
base are differentiated, and on the other, 
similarities and differences are distin- 
guished. (As these differences are clearly 
distinguished)... there is no danger of 


people's ideas not being understood or of 
people's affairs being hampered and 
handicapped. This is the reason for having 
names".’? Elaborating further, Hsun Tsu, 
argued for agreement or identity between the 
name and the objects that are to be named 
for only then would "actualities" be realised. 
It is possible for suitably designated names 
to exist. To quote: "But some names are 
inherently felicitous. When a name is. 
simple, direct, easily understood, and not 
contradictory, it is called a felicitous name."$ 

Historically, it is universal for the 
Chinese to have a "good” or “well-meaning” 
name, even though differences could exist 
over the definition of appropriateness. It is 
one of the ethos of the Chinese civilisation _ 
and it permeates all levels of the society. 
The strong bureaucratic tradition and the 


- firm belief in Confucianism have honed on 


the importance of a correct or appropriate 
name. Otherwise, it would have seemed 
difficult even for the Confucianists to | 
practise /i or "rites". 

In other words, the choice of a suitable 
name goes beyond the identity of a person. 
It is an essential ingredient in the Chinese 
moral-ethical values for it sustains the 
concept of the family as the stabilising unit 
in a community and it upholds the 
importance of filial.piety. To the Chinese, 
the family is the most important social unit 
for no other sources of enforced power 
(valid or otherwise) should jeopardise its 
validity. f 

What then should be found in a Chinese 
name, especially those deeply influenced by 
the Han tradition? Basically, a personal 
name should have three known 
characteristics in terms of importance. The 
most critical component in the name is the 
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family name (or sometimes, termed as 
surname). Unlike the west, the Chinese 
society regards the surname as the most 
important form of identification. Surnames 
were supposedly given by the rulers in the 
early period of Chinese civilisation to their 
more important assistants as a form of 
reward and recognition and such surnames 
` were then carried on by the descendants. 
Conflicts among people, when very serious, 
could lead to down-right "eradication" or 
"discrimination" of descendants of the same 
sumame. Sworn enemies sometimes would 
- prevent even their descendants (presumably 
till the end of time) from marrying anyone 
from the offending surname group.’ 

‘. AS surnames were introduced from 
rather early stages in Chinese history, most 
‘Chinese could trace from where their 
forefathers could presumably come from and 
their roles they had played in public policy 
or state matters in ancient China. Indeed, 
among clan associations efforts are made to 
commemorate the important dates (such as 
birthdays or honours) that were linked to 
such auspicious ancestors, !° 

The second feature which is found in 
most Chinese name is the indication of the 

generational "era". It is not unusual for a 
prominent ancestor to compile a list of 
words, one of which is to be used by each 
generation. Using this approach, it is 
common for the brothers and/or cousins to 
have the same generational name and to use 
it for identifying their specific "cohort". 

However, it is possive for a father to 

deviate from this practice and to choose a 
different generation "indicator" for his 
children. This would not be regarded as an 


_. infringement on filial piety although such a 


parent would have to explain his decision to 


his relatives. 

The third feature in a Chinese name 
spells clearly the identity that the parents 
have in mind for the child. How this word is 
selected is largely based on the parents’ 
hopes although in some instances, the views 
of a priest (after due calculations of the 
child's horoscope) or a scholar (with a 
presumably richer vocabulary) would be 
asked. In the context of the Chinese 
language which could also derive meaning 
not just from the single but also the 
compound words, the meaning for the 
child's name can come from the compound 
version (namely, it would include the two 
words to represent the generation and his 
personal identity). 

The above comments are not the only 
considerations. In all contexts, care has to 
be exercised to ensure that the last word in 
the Chinese name should not duplicate any 
of his predecessors (or: close relatives) as 
this could be interpreted as a grievous 
infringement on hierarchy. 

Choosing a name for a child in the 
Chinese tradition is thus not a simple 
exercise. When I was born, two things were 
apparent in my father’s thinking. The first 
was the continuation of the generational 
name. This was also true for although he 
did not use the approved "generational 
word", nonetheless all the male children 
should have the same word he had so 
decided. In this instance, one of the words 
in my name had to be "chee", to mean 
determination or will. For the final word in 
the name, he decided that as I was 
presumably lacking in water (in accordance 
with Chinese horoscope), the last word 
should at least have a water-content element. 
His fascination with the classical literature 
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had led him to use a relatively old word 
which could combine the maximum amount 
of the water component and the meaning he 
had in mind. Hence, the word, "meow", 
which has three "water" element but with 
a meaning which is "insatiable" or 
"unceasing". When combined with the 
generational name, my "final" identity is 
supposedly linked to "unceasing determina- 
tion". Whether I could measure to this 
indicator is-one aspect I do not know, but it 
reflects nonetheless the thinking of my 
father. From another perspective (which I 
do not believe could be his thinking), I could 
be rather stubborn as well-certainly, not a 
very pleasant aspect to contemplate! 

If the process of naming a child is not 
simple assignment, the naming of a regime 
is even more complex since more important 
aspects are involved —- devotion to the 
continuity of the dynasty, the ability to 
satisfy the Heavens, and the overall desire to 
ensure peace and prosperity. 

Can the names be changed? Changes 
are rare except in two situations. The first is 
through the process of religious induction. 
For example, Buddhist and Confucian 
priests are frequently known to give their 
devotees another set of names which could 
be different from what are assigned by their 
parents. The second instance is the use of 
nicknames, except that in this instance, the 
actual names still prevail for purpose of 
legality. The origin of nicknames is rather 
vague although other than highlighting 
certain peculiarities which are associated 
with a person, it is possible that nicknames 
are resorted to as a form of protecting the 
children from the less pleasant "spirits". (In 
other words, it could be a form of 
camouflaging or disguising the identity of 
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the children in the-hope that the evil spirit, 
misled by the nicknames, would have an 
unfruitful time in spreading its ill-intended 
activities). 

Suffice it to say, names are important in 
the Chinese culture. They reflect three 
societal objectives very distinctly, viz., 
ancestor worship, filial piety, and the 
continuity of sub-social order. For the 
individual, the name is a representation of 
his current obligations and his future 
responsibilities. It is thus not unusual,- 
during civil wars or unrest, to find parents 
naming their children to reflect a call to 
serve the country. In the same way, among 
many Chinese in Southeast Asia there is a 
tendency to resort to names which spell 
material success. Apparently, this group (or 


_ the more immediate ancestors) migrated 
‘from China to escape hardship and sọ is the 


wish to ensure that the children or future 
descendants would be endowed with such 
comfort. Many names have words to mean 
"luck", "prosperity", or aspects of wealth 
such as "gold". 


c) The Japanese Approach to Names: 


The Japanese incorporated significant 
cultural and linguistic attributes from China 


from a rather early period. The written 


characters, or kanji, were reportedly brought 
in as early as the Asuka period by a few 
Confucian scholars who came mainly via 
Korea. These scholars were noted to teach 
the importance of li (rites) though with 
questionable success. Apparently, the 
Japanese were fascinated by the kanji as 
they did not have a written language and 
were strongly desirous of having one to 
facilitate communication and transmission 
of information and policies. This aspect was 
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to assume a much greater significance in the 
Nara period when greater peace prevailed. 
Despite these two features — arrival of 
Confucianism and the written script — it 
was not possible to assume that the concept 
of the name was in many ways similar as 
that found in China. In another word, 
- cultural diffusion and. acceptance are not 
necessarily based on the same premises and 
even if some amount was accepted, the ethos 
and.values in the two cultures may not 
coincide. 

Two other major reasons for this lack of 
in-depth cultural acceptance could be 
attributed to the small role played by 
Confucianism and the strong desire of the 
Japanese not to be an enclave of Chinese 
civilisation. The few scholars that came 
during the Asuka period were not followed 
by further influx. In the meanwhile, the 
Buddhist priests came and assumed the roles 


of educators, religious preachers, policy 


advisors, and transmitters of the Chinese 
written language. With the court eventually 
overwhelmed by these priests, there was 
hardly any room for inflow of other 
philosophical schools of thought from 
China. Buddhist temples dotted the imperial 
capitals — some of which still remain today 
as testimony of the tremendous impact of 
these priests on Japan and the. undermining 
-of the nascent Confucian socio-moralistic 
philosophy, There is no need to probe the 
palace intrigues or conspiracies of some of 
these monks but this is not to deny the role 
of others who were more <3ncemed with 
spreading the religion by evangelism. 
Kukai, founder of the famous Shingon sect 
and with a name depicting "open-sea", made 
hazardous trips to China (especially the 
currently named Fukien area), in search of 
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spiritual inspiration. 

The other main reason was the strong 
desire by the Japanese nobility to preserve 
aspects of their "identity". Realising the 
need to borrow extensively from sources 
abroad (notably: China and Korea), there was 
a strong desire to evolve or make distinct a 
corporate identity which would be different 
from the other mainland Asian kingdoms. 
Shinto was revived and its oral traditions 


. Were put in written form. Such mythologies, 


whether in the Kojiki or Nihonshoki, made 
the Japanese feel they belonged to a distinct 
community which was isolated from all the 
others. Buddhism and Shintoism were 
eventually not seen as opposing religious 
beliefs and the former could be regarded by 
the Japanese as one of the range of Shinto 


_ gods and compatible with the Japanese faith 


and values. So, too, was the Chinese written 
script, which after incorporation, was 
regarded as an integral aspect of the 
Japanese language and whose main role was 
to enhance and enrich the indigenous 
linguistic medium. 

Although the impact of Chinese 
civilisation was rather reduced, some aspects 
nonetheless do creep in. How important is 
the name? Oral traditions have given names 
to the range of gods and goddesses. Jimmu 
Tenno, who founded the Yamato kingdom, 
was Obviously a posthumous title since it 
meant the "god of war". One of the more 
well-known rulers, Shotoku Taishi, was 
known as umayado no ouji or a "prince who 
was bom outside the stable". Whether it 
was a nickname is something which is 
difficult to confirm, although the official 
title (or name) he was known came 
obviously much later when he assumed 
power. 
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It is possible that the sharp societal 
cleavages had affected the naming concept. 
The aristocrats were undoubtedly influenced 
by Chinese written scripts as well as Chinese 
classics. There was some attempt to 
integrate aspects of Chinese civilisation 
including the drinking of tea or the use of 
the chopsticks. (The latter was also 
mentioned in the Kojiki and attributed as a 
manifestation of civilised lifestyle). Thus, 
whether one chooses to read Genji 
Monogatari (or to discuss the life of the 
authoress, Lady Murasaki Shikibu), it seems 
clear that names were used by the 
aristocratic group. 


There is no way to assume that these’ 


Japanese aristocrats were deeply affected by 
the same considerations facing the Chinese. 
The latter has in mind three features, viz., 
identification, affiliation, and aspirational 
quality. In Japan, the three features are not 
all encompassing in the name. The family 
name, Murasaki (as mentioned in the last 
paragraph) means the purple colour. In the 
like manner, the family name of one of the 
major political leaders in the late Heian 
period, Fujiwara, came from the location in 
which the political conspiracy was evolved 
and the ringleader was identified by that 
name. Fujiwara means a field of fuji shrubs. 

But did the Japanese emperors or local 
authorities grant names to prominent 
Japanese or subordinates? Official titles 
were done so and‘a good example was the 
Sei-i tai-shogun which was first given to 
Sakanouye Tamura Maro for defeating the 
Ainu in southern Honshu in the period 
between 800-803 AD and thus helped to 
consolidate Yamato rule. In the case of 
personal names, two ways were done. The 
first was to ask an important family to adopt 


and hence to use the family name of this 
more prestigious group. The second was to 
get permission from the authorities (central 
or local) for a change to be done. 

These two methods were done by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi. Son of a wounded 
soldier and living a very poor existence, he 
managed, in the chaos of the civil wars, to ` 
rise as an important warrior and strategist in 
Nobunaga Oda's camp. Hideyoshi first 
adopted the name Kinoshita Tokichiro when 
he gained sufficient stature and given the 
right tocontrol a strategic castle. On further 
consolidation of success, especially after 
Nobunaga's assassination, Hideyoshi 
allowed himself to be adopted by Konoe 
Sakihisa (of the Fujiwara group) and with 
this Fujiwara sumame, he became a imperial ` 
regent (or kampaku). This post was usually 
reserved for a Fujiwara family member. 
After coming into the inner court "circle", he 
next requested the emperor that this surname 
be changed and on receiving permission, he 
was thus known as Toyotomi.!! 

Those with family or surnames: were 
apparently associated with the nobility and 
the military. With the establishment of 
peace in the Tokugawa period and the 
increasing role of the military as 
administrators and the merchants as 
economic regulators, there seemed to be an 
extension of such family names to these 
groups as well. Still, the number remained 
small and elitist. This elitism was further 
enhanced by other means which could reveal 
the family "strength" or heritage, a good 
example was the use of the exclusive family 
logo that could only be displayed by 
descendants of these families. These logos 
can be sewn on their formal apparels and 
while most of them were abstracts of plants 
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or flowers, they nonetheless gave the 
families a slightly more distinguished status. 
In a sense, the use of these logos was a 
further step in intra-elite differentiation or 
social stratification. 

_ For the bulk of the population, family 
names or personal names were apparently 
not too important. Family names hardly 
existed for a long time. Geographical 
mobility was restricted and became even 
more so with the passage of centuries. By 
the Tokugawa period, there was hardly any 
major movement of people as it was also an 
enforced policy to reduce lateral mobility. 
Social mobility, too, became restricted and 
the famous hierarchy established by the 
Tokugawa marked the pinnacle of this form 
of social rigidity. Invariably, names were 
used mainly for basic identification and this 
may be a reason for the presence of easy-to- 
remember versions such as Taro, Jiro, 
Saburo and so on. Incidentally, those names 
refer to the sibling order in the family, 
namely, the first, second and third 
respectively. This practice (or a slightly 
modified form) is still common today. 

The Meiji restoration is probably the 
most important phase in the naming 
“ceremony”. In the process of trying to 
catch up with the west (and the outside 
world), one problem which the policy 

. makers had to tackle was the issue of 
identifying the mass of the people. It was 
thus during the early phase of the Meiji 
period that a decision was made, namely, 
every Japanese had to choose a family name. 
Whilst it is true that the educational level in 
Japan was not too poor as compared to other 
countries, this decision caused considerable 
anguish and uncertainties. As most of the 
people were agrarian (notwithstanding 


_avoid the famous family names. 


banning of the rigid social stratification), it 
is clear that this policy was aimed mainly at 
the farmers and the lower social levels. 
Inevitably, many of these families chose 
family names which they were familiar with. 
On the one hand, there was a tendency to 
Yet, they 
were not given much assistance by the 
authorities. In the end, many of them chose 
features which were “constants” in their 
lives. Hence, there are family names such as 
Takeshita ("below the bamboo"), Takeda 
("bamboo-ricefield"), Ninomiya ("two 
temples"), Sunagawa ("sandy river"), and’ 
Yamaguchi (“mountain entrance"). The first 
two were perhaps farmers, the third could be 
a farmer or linked to a temple, the fourth as 
a fisherman and the last person could be 
involved in forestry. Still, it is difficult to 
understand some family names such as 
Ushio, Inoguchi, Inoue, Ide for they mean 
“tail of a cow", "mouth of a boar", "above a 
well", and “out of a well" respectively. One 
could have wonder what had prompted the 
family heads to choose such family names! 

It is perhaps for the above reason that it 
is possible to identify the family "source" in 
Japan by looking at the family names. The 
possibilities of wrongful judgement are very 
much reduced as it is quite easy to identify 
those family names which came as part of 
the Meiji "name boom". Those that do not 
come under this rubic are likely to belong to 
more older sources. In other word, social 
stratification in the past could be discerned 
by examining the family names. 

Nikaido Susumu, a LDP kingpin in the 
1980s and the most influential person in 


- Kagoshima, for example, told me that his 


foremost-known ancestor went to Satsuma 
region (known since the -Meiji period as 
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Kagoshima) shortly after Shimazu Tadahisa 
was despatched to that area to control the 
region.!? I do pursue an interest in 
identifying and locating family names and 
that was how the discussion meandered to 
this area. Touching on a “personal” 
perspective, I was intrigued when introduced 
to someone who later became my wife. One 
of the first features which struck me then 
washer name, namely, Sueyoshi Naomi. 
Her personal name had nothing to do with 
the Jewish group despite the similarity in 
pronunciation. However, her family name, 
to my mind, was likely to be one that does 
not belong to the Meiji-invented genre. This 
was obviously an old family name. After 
spending some time and more thought on it, 
certain tentative conclusions seem possible. 
The fact that her furusato (hometown) was 
Kagoshima did make some further sense. 
Two towns with the same surname, 
Sueyoshi, are located in Kagoshima and 
Okinawa. The latter was controlled by 
Kagoshima as a result of a Satsuma-inspired 
invasion and it was inevitable that merchants 
and samurai-administrators from Kagoshima 
were also sent to Okinawa (then known as 
Ryukyus). One conclusion, subsequently 
proven, is that her family had been located 
in Kagoshima for numerous generations. 
How further related back to history 
could this sumame be traced? Her family has 
a logo — an abstract of the kiky6é (or 
Chinese bell-bottom -flower). Historical 
records showed there was a very important 
Strategist-administrator with this family 
name towards the end of the Sengoku jidai 
or "warring period". Known as Sucyoshi 
Magozaemon (as well as Sueyoshi 
Yoshiyasu), he was bom in 1570. Until his 
death in 1617, he was initially a wealthy 


overseas trader before being asked by 
Tokugawa Ieyasu to mint silver coins in 
1601. This help was further extended to the 
seige of the Osaka castle and in recognition 
of such assistance, was appointed as a 
daikan in the Kawachi province. Having 
also been awarded the vermilion-seal 
certificate, he was able to trade with 
countries outside Japan. He and his family 
members were responsible for ships going as 
far as Ryukyus, Philippines and Vietnam 
and this activity was pursued until the 
sakoku (prohibitionist policy) took effect in 
1635.1 l 

Thus far, I have not done extensive 
résearch on this family name or her family 
history. However, there are several hunches 
to rely on. First, many activities in Japan 
were confined either by guilds or family- 
related structures. Those who held the 
vermilion seals would obviously have these 
"rights" kept within the families (or the 
extended family structures) and among the 
descendants. It is possible that members of 
this family in Osaka could have gone down 
to Satsuma and created a strong regional 
base (especially since it was the southern 
most point of Japan) in that area. This was 
not unusual for Satsuma was a main 
entry/exit point since the beginning of 
Japan's history. Further desire to move to 
Ryukyus became urgent when sakoku 
policy was introduced as the Japanese could 
use the Ryukyuans (already controlled by 
Satsuma) to have trading links with the 
outside world, especially China. Whether 
my wife's family history is at all linked to 
this group is one aspect I do not really know 
in the absence of further research which 
presumably I could do much later on in my 
twilight years. Nonetheless, searching the 
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‘Toots is not a joy that is solely confined to 
Alex Haley! 
It is true that adoption is still possible 
today and which could lead to changes in 
family names. A rich father with only a 
daughter could try to find a potential son-in- 
law who would accept adoption into the 
family as a condition of marriage. For the 
politically-minded, the two post-war prime 
ministers, Kishi Nobosuke and Ikeda Hayato 
were brothers or siblings and the only 
difference in surname was because one of 
- them was adopted to another family. 

In the same manner, it is possible for 

“political support” to be manifested in the 
form of name-adoption. A most famous 
case was the Seikigahara campaign in 1600 
in which the Satsuma's Shimazu group lost 
the battle to Ieyasu. Shimazu Yoshihiro was 
made to assume control over Satsuma from 
his father and as part of the strategy to win 
support from the Tokugawa, he cultivated 
several schemes aimed at enhancing the 
latter's power. As further acts of such 
compliance, Ieyasu allowed this daimyo to 
change his surname to Matsudaira which 
was the sumame of a branch family of the 
Tokugawa. At the same time, instead of 
Yoshihiro, his personal name was also 
changed to Iehisa "so as to incorporate the 
first character of Ieyasu's name“.'4 

Thus, unlike China the purpose of the 
name (namely, family and personal name) is 
different in emphasis. Political loyalty 
seems to be a more important aspect; in the 
case of the Chinese, the uppermost 
consideration is filial piety. This difference 
can be attributed more to the cultural 
feature. Confucianism was hardly 


impressed on Japan in the early period. The | 


early Confucian scholars and their stress on 


socio-moralistic principles (such as li ) was 
not highlighted as "native Shintoism” and 
Buddhist concepts prevailed. Since the 
latter was interpreted as something more to 
deal with the dead or end of life, the main 
values in the society were blended more 
towards Shintoism and whatever policies 
that were implemented by the daimyos. It is 
true that another attempt to bring in 
Confucian ideals took place during the Edo 
period, but it was mainly the neo-Confucian 
tradition. Political considerations such as 
loyalty underscored this variant school of 
Confucianism. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, were slightly different. The main 
focus was largely family and whilst political 
loyalty were to count, it was viewed more as 
an extension to the family concept. It may 
be for this reason that whereas China 
continued to stress filial piety and the 
priority to be accorded to the elders, this 
feature was not prevalent among the 
Japanese. Indeed, up to the end of last 
century, obasute or throwing away the aged 
mother into the forest to die during time of 
famines were not unheard of. 


Ii. The Use of Dynastic Names or Reign 
Titles: A Premonitor of Future 
Developments? 


Rulers in different countries differ on 
how to commemorate their period of rule. 
In the case of the United Kingdom, this does 
not seem an issue as the person who 
assumes the head of state could be called by 
his/her name. Should there be possibilities 
of misinterpretation such as a name that had 
previously been used before, the solution 
would be solved by the adoption of a 
number. Hence, there was Charles II, 
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Richard II, the various Edwards and the 
current Elizabeth II. 

The Chinese (until 1911) and the 
Japanese take a different outlook. A reign 
title is essential. Every monarch should 
choose a name which should be in accord 
with Certain aspirations. This was a tradition 
practised for a long period in recorded 
history. There is also a reluctance to choose 
reign titles (namely, the same words) that 
were used before. 

Another role which reign title serves in 
both countries has to do with dating. Unlike 
the west which has stuck to the B.C./A.D, 
concept by having the years dating before or 
after Jesus Christ, the Chinese and Japanese 
date the year in accordance with the period 
(or years) of each of the rulers. When 
Hirohito assumed the role as the Showa 
emperor in 1925, that year was regarded as 
Showa 1. Since rulers’ mortality would not 
follow the end of the gregorian or the lunar 
calendars, it is possible that some years 
could be associated with two emperors’ 
reign. Thus, 1925 could be a Taisho or a 
Showa year depending on when the earlier 
emperor died and when Hirohito took over. 
This form of periodising may sound 
confusing, but totally acceptable to the 
Chinese and the Japanese. Even today, 
although the Chinese have disowned the 
dynasty system, the Taiwanese do ascribe to 
the same approach in dating the year. Those 
who have to purchase Taiwanese products 
could be confused as the year of 
production/expiry date tend to appear 
"behind time” for a date 27-05-84 should not 
mean 27 May 1984 but rather 27 May 1995 
(or 84th year of the republic). The mainland 
Chinese have not subscribed to this partly 
because they would have preferred 1949 as 


, X 
the starting point since it was from then that 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
assumed control of the government. 

Nonetheless, history and the classics 
remain important and should be integrated to 
the aspirational contents which the new 
monarch supposes to represent. It is not 
uncommon for newly installed rulers to 
extract from the deeds or noted quotations of 
past rulers or philosophers for suitable 
words that can express their beliefs. This 
paper will not deal with the Chinese 
situation as the monarchy has been 
abolished since 1911 with the establishment 
of a republican government. Rather, the 
focus is on the choice of the "Heisei" as the 
new reign title of Akihito when he took over 
as head of state upon the death of his father, 
Hirohito. 

Searching for a suitable reign title for 
Akihito was pursued quite some time ago — 
at least prior to the death of his father whose 
ailment had been prolonged by modern 
medical facilities. Yet, it was a kept secret 
and remained so until 7 January 1989 when 
Prime Minister Takeshita Noboru 
announced that the following day would 
mark the commencement of the new reign 
title "Heisei ". 

In choosing this name, other than 
making reference to the fact that Heisei was 
orice considered a possible reign name by a 
predecessor, the prime minister elaborated 
on the official hermeneutics for this new 
title, thus: 


In this "Heisei", there is contained the 
meaning that Peace will 

be achiéved both at home and abroad, as 
well as in-Heaven and Earth; 

I believe that for this reason it is most 
appropriate to serve as 


section which. dealt 
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the reign title for the new age that now 
begins. 


‘ By reading this statement, there should 
be hardly any need to doubt the expressed 
sincerity. Peace is a desired quality in 
humankind and if universal peace could be 
nurtured, there will be positive hope for the 
future. In the whole period of recorded 
history, there were less than twenty years 
which did not have any wars. However, the 
choice of this compound word, Heisei, came 
from Chinese classics and this was extracted 
by the “official advisers" (inclusive of their 
scholars on Chinese classics). In a 
subsequent elaboration, the nation was told 
that it was based on a passage found in Shih 
chi which was compile by Ssu-ma Chien, 
the best known early historian of China. 
This series of volumes traced the history of 
China down to 97 B.C.. 

In referring to the choice of this title, the 
Japanese government mentioned one of the 
passages in this ancient collection. In this 
with Chinese 
cosmographic past, the "emperor" Yu, who 
supposedly tamed the floods and thus gave 
rise to the physical shape of Asia, had a 
dialogue with his successor, “emperor” Shun 
on the art of wise government. Heisei was 
an abbreviation of a four-morpheme 
expression to be found in this section, viz., 
BEL: Gr > HERRE. It was from this 
passage that the two words “heisei" were 
"extracted". 

Roy Miller has argued that there could 
be misconceptions in the thinking. First, 
even though heisei was an abstraction, 
nonetheless, the original meaning was not 
what the Takeshita government had given. 
It was not, what Takeshita had paraphrased 
to mean, "peace at home and abroad, as well 


as in Heaven and Earth".16 Was this also 
what the Chinese scholars would have 
thought on reading this passage? Were there 
no differences in interpretation? Miller 
refers to translation by the noted Sinologist, 
James Legge, who in 1865 had translated 
thus: "The emperor said, Yes. The earth is 
now reduced to order, and the influences of 
heaven operate with effect". The word, ping 
(in Chinese pronunciation) is not to mean 
what Takeshita had meant to be, namely, 
peace. It is more related to the issue of 
levelling or flattening. There was thus no 
peace mentioned in the passage; all it meant 
was the levelling process. Yet, the levelling 
could be the “levelling of the world” by this 
Emperor Yu and on achieving it, to pass on 
the other task of governance to the 
successor. 

Miller was pursuing the argument as to 
whether the Japanese had other ideas in 
mind. To quote: 


Did they (namely, the advisers) not 
possibly understand this (ancient) text 
just as well as we do, and was not their 
choice possibly motivated, not by 
considerations of ‘Peace’, but rather as a 
prophecy of the role they see for Japan 
in the world over the years ahead, as a 
great leveller, bringing a New Order’ to 
the rest of the world just as (Emperor 
Yu) did to mythic China? Of course 
those of us who are old enough have 
heard all that once before in our lives. 
We had only hoped never to hear it 
again. We sincerely hope we have not. 
But on the other hand, the texts from 
which the reign title Heisei has been 
extracted do not lie... "17 


Was Miller's fear justified? My father, 
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however, has a totally different perception 
when the word "Heisei" was announced. He 
was full of doubts and apprehension — not 
_of a strong menacing Japan, but a Japan that 
would be faced with innumerable problems. 
A name is a premonitor of the future — this 
is especially so for a reign title. If the new 
reign could achieve everything that was to 
be hoped for in that name, there could be 
nothing short of a disaster. Why? 

His explanation was simple. Hei (in 
Japanese) or ping (in Chinese) is not peace. 
It is, as Miller has also pointed out, a 
flattening or levelling process. Sei (in 
Japanese) or chen (in Chinese) means 
successfully accomplished. In his mind, if 
everything is successfully flattened, there 
could be no further progress for the country. 
In short, bad events are likely to emerge for 
it was a "wrongly" inspired reign title. It 
was in this condition that he reminded me 
again on the importance of a "correct" name 
and he also said that the old Chinese 
thinking could be "tested" by the change of 
events. 

I have nonetheless tried to assure him 
that this was just an unnecessary concern. 
(To use the term "stretching of the 
imagination" would sound less filial!). But, 
was he less right? Heisei is now in the 
seventh year — the country seems to have 
more than a fair share of problems. We are 
not talking of the comfort women nor the 
issue of apologies over the Second World 
War. There seems to be waves of problems 


and in greater intensity in each subsequent ` 


year. Let us look at some of them. 
Politically, Takeshita failed to survive the 
Recruit scandal and by April of the first 
Heisei year, he had already announced that 
he would step down after the passage of the 


budget. Ito Masayoshi was supposed to be 


`. his successor. The LDP in the same year 


lost its control of Upper House — an 
indication of more unpleasant events to 
unfurl, Ito did not become the successor and 
Uno Susumu instead was appointed. 
Though not involved in the Recruit scandal, 
he soon found himself embroiled in another 
of his own making, namely, his failure to 
make his geisha companion satisfied. This 
geisha broke all known conventions in her 
profession by indicating Uno's less 
impressive private image and soon, Uno had 
to give up his position after a very brief 
warming of that seat. 

His successor, Kaifu Toshiki was roped 
in to be the head of government. He 
managed to boost his image for he rated 63 
percent in a popularity poll as hosted by 
Kyodo News. Many other events were 
initiated including sending of minesweepers 
to the Persian Gulf region. Yet, Kaifu was 
unable to control the slide of support for his 
party and neither could he control its main 
groups, especially kingpins such as 
Kanemaru Shin. Miyazawa Kiichi was 
finally selected to replace Kaifu. 

This tranquillity did not last long. 
Further new scandals such as the Sagawa 
Kyubin and the "yakuza" image soon 
surfaced and this led to kingpin Kanemaru 
out of the political limelight. The LDP’s 
control of the lower house withered, 
especially as discontented members were 
also looking for new sources of political 
support. The loss of control in the 
government finally took place and a 
coalition, headed by the former governor of 
Kumamcto-ken, Hosokawa Morihiro, was to 
lead Japan through yet another period of 
uncertain future. 
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Hosokawa held on for a year and the 
power: balance was shifted this time to a 
modified LDP-supported coalition with Hata 


Tsutomu as head of government. Hata's . 


- period was even short-lived for he survived 
about three months and the power balance 
shifted in favour of Murayama Tomiichi of 
the Socialist coalition faction. The latter has 
just gone through a year and numerous 
gossips are on as to how long he could 
endure. 

In the economic sector, the most 
dramatic was the burst of the bubble 
economy by 1989. Though rated as having 
the third highest GDP per capita in the world 
in 1990, the downward pressures were 
already rolling. By 1992, Japan was in a 
recession and it was reported to be the worse 
since the mid-1970s. Three years later, it 
was in much more aggravated condition and 
the official comment was that the experience 
.was even worse than in 1974. The prospect 
for economic recovery is still far from 
certain and even up today, it is not out of the 
doldrums. 

_ Instability seems to appear in the social 
arena. Politically, the election of 
"unpredicted" new office-bearers to the 
governorship of Tokyo and Osaka in 1995 
showed the element of widespread 


indifference (or apathy) among the electors. ` 


But elements of induced instability appear to 
' be. generating as well and the most 
prominent thus far would be the alleged 
plans by Aum Shinrikyo to destroy the 
existing socio-political system. Among the 
targets would be the destruction of the 
imperial family and government, but 
innocent masses were not insulated either as 
seen from the indiscriminate retease of sarin 
gas and the alleged murders of those who 


professed an anti-Shinrikyo outlook. 

In dealing with the factors beyond 
mortal control, the more recent experiences 
(which my father did not know as he passed 
away in 1994 and hence and could not relate 
to me) are the massive Hanshin-Awaji 
earthquake and the most severe heat wave in 
1995. These are aspects which do not need 
further elaboration as they are too obvious to 
most readers. 

After viewing these events, I am still 
less inclined to believe what my father had 
foretold. Perhaps, my social science training 
has taught me to believe in “rationality and 
logic". Yet, was he less logical? I feel some 
other explanations could be just as useful. 

Politically, I believe that Japan has 
perhaps passed the period of high growth 
and hence, the problems subsequent to that 
are now surfacing. The same could be said 
of political development as well since major 
issues which used to split the parties (such 
as the LDP and the Socialists) are becoming 
less relevant now and new societal pressures 
and concerns have to be resolved. Changes 
within the parties and shifts in political 
affiliations are thus not unexpected. 
Uncertainties will abound in this period 
which coincidentally also marks the 
commencement of the Heisei era. It is hard 
to explain Aum Shinrikyo's thinking or 
strategy for it would seem sacrilegious to 
ever thought of disposing the imperial 
family which had hardly been involved in 
post-war public policies. The issue of the 
earthquake is perhaps expected since most 
Japanese are awaiting for one massive 
upheaval at around this period of time. 
(Although, it has also to be stated that the 
Hanshin-Awaji version was not the type that 
was anticipated). As to the tendency to have 


af 
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very uncomfortably hot-and humid summer 
weather, the explanation could always 
highlight environmental crises or other 
global climatic changes. 

In the same logic, I would try to believe 
that the lower growth in the Japanese 
economy could be partially explained. 
Restructuring, the hollowing of industries 
from Japan as a result of a strong yen, and 
the issue of high costs in the country are 
worthy of thought. In any case, the real 
GNP growth rate in post-war Japan from 
1953 to 1985 gives some idea that growth 
has already been tapering since the 1970s.!8 

Yet, there remains the nagging feeling 
that he could be quite rational or logical in 
his own way. If a name is important and has 
aspirational implications,. then it would 
equally logical for him not to discount 
unpleasant events that could happen in that 
country. But the cause-effect aspect is 
difficult to prove since any issue could have 
various causal factors. Nonetheless, if too 
many of these issues were to appear rapidly 
after the enthronement and within such a 
short time, could we attribute all these to 
coincidence? Or, do we go back to 
Shakespeare's writing and quote King 
Claudius who echoed the sentiment, thus: 


„when sorrows come, they come not 
single spies 
But in battalions...}9 


In my search for an answer, I was 
delighted with a thought made by Miller in 
the same article. This explanation has 
validity to those interested in cross-cultural 
studies. He agues that in any aspect of inter- 
community cultural (and linguistic) contact, 
it is not possible to neglect possibilities of 


conflicts. In the process of borrowing a 
language (or words of a language), the 
values or ideas of the borrowing and the 
lending groups may not coincide. Thus, 
although a borrower may appear to know, 
his understanding could be quite different 
from the source. To quote him: "...there 
would appear to be no language contact 
possible without language conflict". 

Miller gave several examples to 
substantiate this idea. Autumn, for example, 
is always regarded as a prelude to a harsh 
winter as China is on the mainland. In 
Japan, which is insulated from the harsh 
winter by a warm sea-belt, autumn has never 
been noted in the negative concept. There is 
no connotation of melancholy or sadness as 
associated with the Chinese autumn; it 
means quite the reverse for autumn means 
colour (such as the momiji or maple leaves 
in their various shades), a pleasant break 
from the humid summer and lots of food as 
it coincides with harvesting time. 

Using this argument, it is possible that 
though the Japanese had borrowed from 
Sinic sources, we cannot prevent these 
conflict situations from not occurring. 
Neither could we be assured that their 
interpretation of "foreign-source" materials 
such as the Chinese classics, no matter how 
deeply ingrained in them, could: bea 
duplicate of what the Chinese scholars 
would have thought. Thus, even though 
their thinking and/or translation could also 
be thus less “correct”, we would have to 
nonetheless accept it. If this argument is 
used, the interpretation of the Chinese 
classics and the adoption of Heisei should 
not be viewed with suspicion. The Japanese 
advisers are thus not to be blamed, under 
such an argument, and we should take the 
official interpretation at face value.! 
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Yet, on the other hand, the Japanese 
have a tendency not to take it too kindly for 
any perceived "infringement" on their 
etiquette. Foreigners are expected to follow 
rigorously what they practise-whether it is in 
the area of "correct" pronunciation, social 
modes of behaviour, and other forms of 
inter-personal relationship. The allowance 
given to non-Japanese is certainly very slim. 
Would the Japanese tolerate the apparent 
“deviant” interpretations by some Korean 
scholars on the Manyoshu? A recent 
episode has shown more heat was generated- 
apparently, the noted Japanese scholars had 
been less than pleased with thinking that was 
not within the accepted mould.” 

This is a matter which can spin new 
‘areas of concern. A good example, is the 
current internationalisation drive. Japan has 
emphasised the need to be international in 
‘outlook. Is this merely to mean a desire to 
understand the rest of the world or is it 
Merely to impress on the global 
communities the importance of the Japanese 
culture, civilisation and economic power? It 
is true that many more foreigners are now 
employed or studying in Japan mainly on 
the generosities extended by that country. 
But, an examination of many of its legal and 
immigration regulations would show that it 
is still a very much closed society. : The 
number of Japanese who have a good 
knowledge of the cultures and languages of 
other countries is still very small. Yet, 
almost everywhere in Japan, no part of 
Japan is free from the "international" drive. 

My feeling on this matter has often led 
me to a different focus. Apparently, there is 
more a desire for the rest.of the world to be 
knowledgable about Japan. This is the 
thinking when one interviews proponents of 


the international syndrome. Japanese 
cuisine, culture, arts, language are aspects 
which should be spread to others. 
Frequently, I'am forced:to accept the 
conclusion that internationalisation and 
Japanisation are not different to such 
Japanese. In short, it is still possible to 
remain as Japanese and let the rest of the 
world know about what Japan means. Is this 
the basis for many of their decisions in the 
contemporary world whether be it the desire 
to have a permanent seat in the United 
Nations, the drive to expand the scope of 
Japanese culture, and the active promotion 
of higher education in Japan for foreign 
students? 

Next, even if we were to accept Miller's 
explanation, we still do not know why the 
Japanese advisers/leaders should seek 
inspiration from an ancient Chinese text and 
one that focuses on Chinese mythological 
past. Certainly, the Japanese has a long 
civilisation and a rich mythological heritage. 
Was it not possible to elicit worthwhile 
ideals from Japanese classics or the 
mythologies? Japan is not short of such 
experts. There were commentators in the 
past such as Motoori Norinaga and his 
Kojiki-dan and there are contemporary 
scholars such as Umehara Takeshi, the 
founding chairman of Nichibunken 
(Intemational Centre for Japanese Studies). 
Why were no efforts made to seek in- 
spiration from their own literary or classical 
heritage? Were there no attempts to review 
their own mythologies instead of choosing a 
piece from the Chinese? Questions abound 
but no answers are forthcoming. 

A further extension of this concern 
relates to the choice of this rather antique 
piece of literature. There is no way to prove 
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the existence of Emperors Yu and Shun. 
Why this passage should be highlighted is 
perhaps an unsolved mystery. Yet, in the 
naming context, it may be useful to be 
assured that, the Japanese government was 
referring to Heisei as the encompassing of 
peace on earth and heaven. 


Conclusion 


“What is a name” is an easily answered 
question. It generates much more thinking 
and reflection. While it is true that a name is 
an identity, it cannot stop at such a simple 
thought. Otherwise, it is equally pertinent 
for a person to use any abstract concept to 
make a name: mathematical symbols could 
be used as names and, in this age of 
computerisation and IT, may make better 
sense. 

Luckily, we are still behind time. Or, 
rather, we have given names a much more 
meaningful futuer. If the use of the name 
goes beyond the identity issue, its 
continuation will remain for a long while. 
Not all advances in technology can replace 
the social-cultural ethos which every society 
would like to cherish and nourish. 

This paper shows that the Sinic- 
Japanese approach to names is very different 
from the Anglo-Saxon or western approach. 
Yet, there are differences in thinking among 
the Chinese and the Japanese since the 
former are largely affected by filial 
considerations whereas the Japanese are 
more motivated by politically induced 
motives. This does not mean that a name 
has no purpose to a Japanese. Today, it is 
still a feature which is worthy of 


‘observation. When Hosokawa was elected 


prime minister, endless references were 


made to the fact that he was a descendent of 
the famous daimyo family and that one of 
his immediate ancestors was the former 
prime minister in Japan. When Hata 
Tsutomu assumed political limelight, a 
popular magazine had an article which 
speculated that he could be one of the 
descendants of Chin dynasty's Shih Huang- 
ti. Apparently, one group of Emperor Shih's 
descendants fled to Japan and had settled 
down and over a period of time, had their 
identity changed to the one which Hata is 
using.” - 

If personal names are important 
especially for the Chinese and the Japanese, 
the issue of reign names does not require 
further reiteration. The latter is supposedly 
an attempt to express the corporate desires - 
of a community as it searches or refines its 
futuer. The selection on Heisei as the reign 
title for Akihito shows clearly the high 
degree of concern in Japan as to how their 
futuer is to be perceived. Yet, the above 
discussion shows that even such a choice 
could have basis for misinterpretation. or 
different interpretations by non-Japanese. 
Thus, while Miller has an answer to this 
"dilemma" by subscribing the differences to 
conflict situations in inter-cultural 


_borrowings, there is no doubt that this is a 


feature which perhaps the Japanese should 
also be made aware of. In the same manner, 
non-Japanese should also try ’to understand 
the official Japanese "thinking" which 
incorporates bona-fide interpretation and 
difinition of the new world to come. 
Shakespeare may thus be wrong for while a 
rose could smell just as sweet by any name, 
it may not be true for poor homosapiens like 
us. 
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Kimi no na wa, a story based on the male/female relationship in the period of the Second World 
War, is one of those serials which captured a lot of listeners when broadcasted over the radio in 
Japan. Public baths were one of the “casualties” during the broadcasting time for listeners 
(instead of performing their usual activities such as bathing) would be "glued" to their radios the 
moment the opening song, with the same title, was played. This story has been made into a film 
version. Incidentally, this song is still rather popular among the middle and much elderly 
generation and has been sung by famous enka singers, including Misora Hibari. 

James Nation, “Ranks and Confusion", The Asia Magazine, 4-6 August 1995, p. 18. 

William Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act 2 Sc. 2. 

Extracted from Burning Bright, (Singapore: Esso Singapore, 1993) pp. 12-13. 

My thanks to Mr. C. K. Lee, Director of Public Affairs, Esso Singapore, for disclosing further 
information to me. 

Extracts are to be found in Wm Theodore de Bary, ed., Sources of Chinese Tradition, Vol. 1 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), pp. 98-113. This summary is found on p. 111. 
Ibid. - 
Ibid., P. 113. 

A famous saying among the Chinese in a major dispute with a foe is “when cutting grass, one 
must destroy the roots". The easiest way to enforce this measure is to eradicate those with the 
same surname as the “enemy”. 

In Singapore, many of the clan associations have such practices. The Seah clan association, for 
example, has a big portrait of the "ancestor-founder” (namely, the one that was given the sumame 
by the emperor). He was supposedly (according to the records) one of the main advisers to the 


. Tuler of a Chinese state. It is interesting to note that over all these centuries, the descendants with 


the surname "Seah" survived among many dialect groups (such as Fukien, Teochew, Cantonese, 
Hakka and also those in NE China) even though it is pronounced as Chia, Cheah, Hsich and Xia. 
In Japan, owing to the need to have a Japanese sounding name upon attainment of citizenship, 
some of those with the "Seah" group called themselves Highashiyama. This Japanese-like name 
pleased the authorities, but in choosing this name, the new citizens also felt gratified for 
Higashiyama is the translation of "Eastern Mountain". The ancestor of the Seah group came from 
that region in China. 
Asao Naohiro, "The sixteenth-century unification", in John Whitney Hall, ed., The Cambridge 
History of Japan, Vol. 4 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991) pp. 45-49. The other 
interesting. l a } 

Interview with Nikaido Susumu on 20 June 1990. 

Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan Vol. 7 (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1983) p. 256. 

Robert Sakai, "The Consolidation of Power in Satswna-han", in John Hall and: Marius Jansen, 
eds., Studies in the Institutional History of Early Modern Japan (Princeton: Princeton 
University, 1968) p. 131. 

Quoted by R.A. Miller, "Heisei-Language Contact and Language Conflict" Asian and Pacific 
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Quarterly of Cultural and Social Affairs, Vol. XXI No. 1 (Spring 1989) p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 30. 

Ibid., p. 31. 

Ito provides the following table to show the "state" of the post-war Japanese economy, viz., 
Real GNP growth rates (in %) 

1953-55 7.0 

1955-60 8.6 

1960-65 10.6 

1965-70 11.2 


1970-75 4.6 
1975-80 5.1 
1980-85 3.9 


Source: Ito Takatoshi, The Japanese Economy (Cambridge, MASS: MIT Press 1992) p. 45. 

William Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act 4 Sc 5. 

Miller, op. cit., p. 18. 

It is also true that many Japanese terms were poorly translated (or badly misinterpreted) in the 
West. See a commentary by Ben-Ami Shillony, "Restoration, Emperor, Diet, Prefecture or: How 
Japanese concepts were mistranslated into western languages", in Adriana Boscaro, Franco Gatti 
and Massimo Raveri, eds., Rethinking Japan, Vol. 2 (Sandgate: Japan Library, 1990) pp. 297- 
303. l 
Two recent commentaries on the Manyoshu were: 

MAI > AER RRR EE o 1990451 > BERR ° 

EER R BWE’ LEE 19904A25H > HERE ° 

Both were not well received in Japan. Indeed, a forum was initiated involving the second 
commentator/writer and a few prominent Japanese experts and it is interesting to note that the 
session was not characterised by academic soberity. Indeed, one wonders whether much more 
“tolerance” should indeed have emerged from the Japanese experts. 

However, such a mode of thinking is also manifested elsewhere. This perhaps is one reason 
why even disputes between the United States and the Japan on the trade issue are easily generated 
for a simple matter could be misconstrued into other adverse ramifications. 

The weekly Shukan Post carried out a relatively long write-up (inclusive of pictures) to show how 
Emperor Shih's descendants came to Japan and how the surname was subsequently changed. 


. Hata was supposed to be a member in this family tree. I have the feeling that somehow there is 


always a desire to trace the "roots" (whether for ill or bona fide intentions) in that country. I do 
not do research on Hata's ancestry but I wonder whether many Japanese would really ike to see a 
head of government coming from a distant and foreign ruling family. 


Ambivalence in Lao She's Early Novels 


Wenjia You ($38 ) 


Some critics have noticed the 
ambivalence in Lao She's fiction, but they 
do not investigate this subject in depth. 
Some of them rightly observe many 
ambivalent characters in Lao She and place 
them in a larger social or historical context. 
Ranbir Vohra, for instance, sees the 


protagonist in Divorce, the indecisive Lao 


Li, as a representative of the “confused, 
helpless men” who are "caught between the 
old and the new," and who constitute "the 
unheroic middle class" in China (81). Hu 
Chin-ch'uan also sees these characters in 
terms of the Pekingese character which is 
"inactive," "cowardly," and "selfish," 
although not without" a sense of 
righteousness" (12). Lao She himself, Hu 
claims, possesses that kind of character 
because he is "one of them,” and that is why 
he successfully endows many of his heroes 
with the Pekingese character(12). Wang Te- 
wei, on the other hand, notices that Lao 
She's narrator keeps moving from one 
position to another and thus takes an 
ambivalent standpoint (111), but Wang sees 
the atnbivalence as a departure from the 
"tealism" (representation of the life of the 


i 


lower class) advocated by Lu Xun and his 
contemporaries (102-108). 

These studies all correctly relate Lao 
She's ambivalence in his novels to historical, 
social and biographical background, but they 
do not look into the ambivalence itself 
systematically. For Vohra and Hu, the 
ambivalence is a reflection of real persons. 
For Wang, it is a technical device. They all 
seem to think that Lao She consciously 
devises those ambivalent positions with a 
purpose (i.e., to represent the people in his 
time, the Pekingese character, or himself; or 
to deviate from a popular trend of 
"realism"). Therefore, they draw on external 
evidence to support their hypotheses. The 
problem with such approaches is that 
ultimately, fiction is different from reality, 


- and the ambivalence Lao. She observes or 


experiences in real life cannot be equated 
with the ambivalence in his fictional world. 
In other words, to discuss the ambivalence 
in Lao She's fiction properly, the main 
evidence ought to come from that fiction, 
not from the world in which Lao She lived. 
Moreover, the act of writing involves certain 
unconscious processes and Lao She might 
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not have recognized how his own mind was 
working when he devised his ambivalent 
characters. He may have thought he did (as 
proposed by the above critics), but there 
could still have been other factors in his 
unconscious at work at the same time. For 
instance, his attitude toward humor shifted 
from time to time without him expressing an 
awareness of any reasons for such shifts. 
Sometimes he stated that humor can be 
really forceful, despite the "nonsense" used 
in humor ("How I Wrote The Philosophy of 
Lao Chang" 6). Ten years later, however, 
he was to regret that there were times when 
"the subject matter had nothing laughable in 
it, but I employed witty language and 
imposed: some humorous flavor on it" 

("How I Wrote Camel Hsiang-tzu" 47)'. 
Throughout Lao She's fiction, we find 
evidence of a restless soul forever torn 
between humor.and seriousness, between 
activity and passivity, between self- 
preservation and altruism, and between 
revolution and reform. This restless soul 
emerges sometimes as a hero, sometimes as 
a minor character, and sometimes as a 
narrator, but collectively they convey the 
problems and solutions the author sees in the 
fictional world he creates. Lao She is 
ambivalent as to which side to take, and he 
is equally ambivalent toward either side of 
these antitheses. In other words, Lao She's 
attitude toward the issues he raises and the 
solutions he offers in his fictional world are 
both ambivalent. Obviously, Lao She 
proposes that many established conventions 
must be overthrown, but in practice he gives 
us no clear solutions. Taking his fiction as a 
whole, we find that he does not fully believe 
in any solution he might offer at some stage. 
` Lao She's ambivalence inevitably 


confronts us. with several fundamental 
questions concerning the improvement of 
society and nation. What are the things to 
be overthrown? How do we overthrow 
them? Do we use knowledge or force? Is 
revolution instigated by individuals or 
groups? If revolution is not viable, what can 
one do? These questions underlie the world 
of Lao She's fiction as a whole, and I will 
examine these questions by using primarily 
the fictional works themselves. For clarity 
and convenience's sake, however, the 
present paper covers only Lao She's first 
seven novels, from The Philosophy of Lao 
Chang (1926) to Camel Hsiang-tzu (1936), 
although the method of the present 
discussion can be applied to other works as 
well. 

Lao She's first novel, The Philosophy of 
Lao Chang, is poorly organized. The novel 
includes too many things in a single volume. 
Lao She moves from one topic to another, 
and from one character to another. 
Consequently, the novel becomes a pell-mell 
covering material which would have been, in 
Lao She's own words, "enough for ten 
novels" ("How I Wrote The Philosophy of 
Lao Chang"5). The author raises many 
serious questions and puts his characters in 
ali kinds of dilemmas, but he fails to discuss 
these problems in depth, and likewise to 
describe the emotional turmoil in the 
characters’ minds. 

Wang Te and Li Ching, for instance, 
have loved each other since their childhood. 
Li Ching is an orphan and has been raised by 
her uncle. Because of her uncle's debts, 
however, Li Ching is to be given as a . 
concubine to Lao Chang. At the wedding, 
Wang Te attempts to kill Lao Chang, but 
fails. Then Wang Te falls ill and becomes 
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unconscious. Wang Te's parents, believing 
that good things can rescue their son from 
illness, marry him to another girl while he is 
still unconscious. Li Ching, however, is 


saved from marrying Lao Chang by Sun © 


Shou-pei, who pays the debts for her. Li 
Ching’s uncle soon dies. At his funeral, 
Wang Te meets Li Ching. Lao She merely 
hints at this dramatic scene by saying that 
Wang Te cries "for a while” and does not 
"speak to her." Without describing even 
their expression or feelings, Lao She goes on 
to say, "She saw him once again later, and 
he was already some other woman's man" 
(250). 

Li Ying and Lung Feng are also in love 
with each other, and Lung Fengis to be 
married as a concubine to Sun Pa because of 
her father’s debts. Li Ying runs away and 
eventually the wedding never takes place. 
Lao She does not say much about Li Ying's 
decision and the emotional dilemma 
involved, nor does he attempt to explore 
Lung Feng's inner world. 

In addition to the lack of organization 
and emotional intensity in the novel, there is 
also a notable incongruity in Wang Te's 
character. If the earlier Wang Te has had 
the courage to leave his parents without their 
permission to work in the city, and if he has 
even tried to kill Lao Chang, why does he 
passively accept the marriage his parents 
arranged for him while he was unconscious? 
We have here a hero turning into a coward 
without any good reason. 

Despite these defects, however, Lao 
She's first novel outlines nearly all the bad 


- things which should be cast away, and most 


of them reappear in Lao She's later novels. 
Where the common people are concemed, 
the most important thing to get rid of is 


ignorance, and the ignorance Lao She 
depicts is usually connected with tradition. 
Ignorance, then, involves two general issues. 
First, bonded by traditional beliefs, people 
tend to harm others and themselves. Into 
this category come superstition, blind filial 


- Obedience, the taking of concubines, and the 


selling of women, all part of ancient Chinese 
traaition. In The Philosophy of Lao Chang, . 
Wang Te's parents hurriedly marry him to a 
girl because of the superstitious belief that 
marriage can rescue their ill son. Soon 
afterward, the broken-hearted Li Ching dies 
of sorrow. Superstition, then, kills her 
indirectly. This theme is carried over to and 
réinforced in later novels, where superstition 
kills people directly, as the witch doctor 
killing Hu Niu and her unborn baby through 
malpractice in Camel Hsiang-tzu (240-43). 
In The Philosophy of Lao Chang, Li 
Ching's death is caused partly by Wang Te's 
blind filial obedience. Blind filial obedience 
shows up again in Lao Li, the hero of 
Divorce who, complying with his parents’ 
wishes, marries a woman he does not love, 
and leads an unhappy family life ever after.? 
In Lao She's novels, the taking of 
concubines and the selling of women often 
come together. In the first novel we have Li 
Ching nearly married off as a concubine to 
pay for her uncle's debts, and Lung Feng for 
her father’s. Later, in The.City of Cats, there 
is a young concubine who lives and dies 
miserably because. her husband, the 
ambassador, treats her as a play-thing and 


‘eventually buys more concubines and no 


longer pays much attention to her (89-91). 
Then, in Divorce, several men consider 
buying concubines and Little Chao literally 
makes money by buying and selling women. 
Much harm is done because of tradition and - 
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superstition. 

Holding on to traditional values, 
characters moreover become unable to adapt 
themselves to a changing world. In the first 

. novel we have the old man Li, who is good 
and honest in the traditional sense, but does 
not know how to make a living in the 
modern world; eventually he is forced to sell 
his niece Li Ching to pay for his debts. The 
type represented by Li reappears in various 
similar characters in later novels. Ma Tse- 
jen in Two Mas cannot and does not want to 

- manage his business sensibly because, like 
traditional Chinese intellectuals, he believes 
that to be a govemment official is his real 
ideal, and therefore he despises merchants 
‘from the bottom of his heart. The old man 
Niu in The Biography of Niu T'ian-ssu is 
another version, although he is a 
businessman. He believes in the traditional 
way in which his ancestors handled the 
business which has been passed on to him. 
He does not want to learn new ways of 
business management, like advertising or 
holding a sale; he does not even learn how to 

` use banks. In the end, he becomes bankrupt. 
Later we see Hsiang-tzu in Camel Hsiang- 

- tzu who, at his best, can only hold fast to the 
traditional injunction to be good and honest. 
Hsiang-tzu pays no attention to the changing 
environment, and he suffers greatly, as when 
he is caught by soldiers and loses his 
rickshaw again and again through his 
ignorance of a changing world. 

As ignorance is to be remedied in 
individuals, in the ruling authorities and the 
political system the first thing to get rid of 
is corruption. In The Philosophy of 
Lao Chang, Lao She only lightly and 
humorously touches issues such as useless 
Meetings, selfish ambition and censorship; 


, 


the novel offers us a view of a few corrupt 
individual officials and powerful local 
gentlemen rather than of a corrupt 
government as a whole. Lter, in Chao Tzu- 
yueh, The City of Cats, and Divorce, Lao 
She expands. his portrayal of corruption to 
civil institutions and the political system, 
and condemns the government as the 
ultimate cause of the nation's weakness. 

The answer to ignorance which Lao She 
offers is knowledge; and that to corruption is 
revolution., Usually these two problems are 
shown as interrelated, as in The City of Cats 
where the common people are as degenerate 
as the govemment, and the government as 
ignorant as the common people. The two 
solutions, too, are often presented as 
interrelated, as in Two Mas, where 
knowledge appears as the only way to save 
China, and in Chao Tzu-yueh, where both 
knowledge and revolution are commended. 
Nevertheless, when the common ‘people are 
the focal point, Lao She tends to advocate 
knowledge, education, and peaceful reform. 
When the government is the focal point, Lao 
She tends to advocate revolution, because he 
often. implies that the government is 
incurably corrupt. 

But if Lao She believes in his solutions, 
in his novels we find no convincing traces of 
his belief. Knowledge, for instance, is 
inseparable from education, but the picture 
of education Lao She offers is dismal in 
every way. The Philosophy of Lao Chang 
sets out to describe a degenerate educational 
system. Lao Chang's school is at the same 
time a market, and the students are 
forbidden to buy things outside the school 
(4). Lao Chang even sells opium (3), and 
thus the school is also a place of crime. 
Moreover, odious ditches surround this 
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school (3), and Lao Chang's eyes are often 
described as those of a pig (4; 7).3 By 
associating the school and Lao Chang with 
dirt and pigs, Lao She presents this school in 
particular, or the educational system in 
general, as a pigsty. His second novel Chao 
Tzu-yueh centers on a university. No one 
learns anything there; if anything, students 
learn to go to demonstrations so that they 
can avoid attending their classes. The only 
character with knowledge, Li Ching-ch'un, 
seems to learn everything by himself, not 
from the university. Moreover, it is notable 
that not a single good teacher appears in Lao 
She's novels. Without good teachers, no 
educational system can work as it should. 

If one turns away from school and hires 
private tutors, does one then learn anything 
valuable? Not at all. The three tutors in The 
Biography of Niu T’ian-ssu turn out to be a 
fake, a pedant, and a decadent poet who also 
steals things. The young child learns to steal 
as well. Ironically, the only person that later 
helps Niu T'ian-ssu out of adversity is the 
uneducated fake tutor Wang Pao-chai. This 
indicates a more general theme in Lao She's 
novels, i.e., the contention that intellectuals 
are even worse than the uneducated. 
Intellectuals are not to be trusted, and most 
of the time their knowledge is not true 


knowledge. This belief is!epitomized in the 


first novel by Lan Hsiao-shan who pretends 
to-educate Wang Te, but deceives him and 
takes his money. 

With a corrupt educational system on 
the one hand and untrustworthy intellectualls 
on the other, Lao She only points out 
problems in the educational system; he 
never gives any solution. Lao She seems to 
believe that one can learn true knowledge 
only by oneself, like Li Ching-ch'un in Chao 


Tzu-yueh; but over and over again Lao She 
stresses that knowledge is the only way to 
save China, and characters with ideals often 
are advised to go to school to learn the 
necessary knowledge, like Ma Wei in Two 
Mas and Chao Tzu-yueh. Lao She dismisses 
the educational system as a pigsty, yet most 
of his characters have nowhere else to turn 
to learn true knowledge. 

Behind the problems of education lie 
many more complicated problems of 
bureaucracy and the political system. The 
Philosophy of Lao Chang implies that one 
must have good connections with certain 
government officials to get on in society, 
especially when one has problems. When an 
accident happens, Lung Shu-ku shows his 
name-card to a policeman and asks him to 
take care of the injured. Lao She writes: 


The policemen in Paking obey 
people's intentions most. As long as 
you wear a big coat and show them a 
name-card with a governmental title on 
it, you can give them orders, 
disregarding whatever regulations in the 
laws. If you are powerful, you can call 
the police station and tell them at what 
time you left some shit on the street. 
Without doubt, there will be some 
policeman cleaning the street for you. 
Lung Shu-ku knew this, and gave his 
name-card to the policeman. The 
policeman indeed raised his hand and 
saluted him, and did everything he had 
said. (58) . 


The whole story shows how Lao Chane does 
everything he can to make friends with some 
government officials, and eventually to 
become one himself. Does the power of 
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governmental positions or connections with 
certain government officials really work? In 
Divorce we have a clearer picture of this. 
The saving of Big Brother Chang's son from 
prison does not depend on his being 
innocent or not, but on which powerful 
connections can be made. Characters 
without a governmental title therefore often 
try to get one, like Lao Chang in The 
“Philosophy of Lao Chang and Wu Tuan in 
Chao Tzu-yueh; when they do not have the 
opportunity, they may imagine one, like Ma 
Tse-jen in Two Mas. If they have a position, 
-they usually want to get a higher one even at 
the cost of the misery of their colleagues, as 
shown most clearly in Divorce. 

The picture of what these government 
officials do in their jobs looks quite dismal. 
In the first novel, the educational inspector 
asks Lao Chang to replace the text book 
(16), probably having been bribed by a book 
company. He says nothing about teaching 
method, but has an opinion about which 
direction the platform should face (17), and 
at which restaurant they should eat together 
(18). In Little Po's Birthday, Lao She 
Satirizes the ruling authorities in an animal 
kingdom appearing in the child hero Little 

` Po's dream. None of the monkeys who have 
been kings can write a word, “but they 
assume the air of being well educated in 
order to make the little monkeys respect 
them" (158). Moreover, the monkey king's 
business is to deceive strong monkeys and 
then to defeat them. As to the meek 
- monkeys, the king slaps them on the face 
whenever they meet, so that they will 
become more submissive (160). 

In Divorce, Lao She brings corrupt 
bureaucracy into clear relief. The hero Lao 

Li compares the local Bureau of Finance, 


where he works, to a monster. Lao Li 
thinks: 


Official business means no buiness 
at all... Documents, documents, and 
more documents. Documents with no 
beginnings, no conclusions, and no 
endings. Only one thing is real — too 

` hateful that it is real — that is, to exact 
money from the people. This monster 
swallows money and spits out 
documents. Where does the money go? 
Nobody knows. But there are people 
buying mansions, cars and concubines, 
while documents are the only thing 
anyone can see. 


Lao Li's colleagues often "giggle, talk about 
private affairs, their children's noise, their 
old mother's birthdays, and the number one 
maid at the Ch'un Hua Restaurant. They 
come to the office as late as they can, and 
leave it as early as possible" (61).4 
Privately, these officials use their power to 
do nasty things, like buying tons of cheap 
coal for personal use (43), and saving from 
prison a charlatan doctor who has killed a 
patient through malpractice. Little Chao 
even: buys and sells women. In Chao Tzu- 
yueh, there are also officials selling valuable 
antiques to foreigners, and other trying to 
make money by tearing down a historical 
building and selling it to foreigners under 
the disguise of establishing a nursing home 
for the public good (204). 

Lao She raises problems of bureacracy 
and corruption, but in his novels we find no 
real solutions to them. Only two kinds are 
mentioned, namely, reform and revolution or 
in Li Ching-ch'un's words, either "to study 
and cultivate the people” or "to kill the bad 
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men as best we can" (Chao Tzu-yueh, 205- 
6). Lao She seems to favor revolution more 
than reform, because in most novels, 
especially in Chao Tzu-yueh, The City of 
Cats and Divorce, he portrays the existent 
government as a roteen, incurable 
organization which has no will and no power 
for self-correction, and which can only go 
from bad to worse. Out of all the 
revolutionaries and characters with 
revolutionary tendencies, Li Ching-ch'un is 
probably the most idealized character and he 
resorts to assassination to save the country. 
Although he fails in the end, Lao She 


portrays him as a martyr. In contrast to him,” 


Ma Wei is advised to study and then reform 
the country, but he cannot even manage to 
get enrolled in a college. Chao Tzu-yueh is 
likewise advised to study, but in the end he 
simply has Li Ching-ch'un's corpse buried, 
not knowing where to go for his education, 
and thus giving us no real optimistic 
perspective. 

' While Lao She seems to think revolution 
necessary, he is quite ambivalent about it. A 
revolutionary movement must involve a 
group of people, but Lao She does not 
believe in groups. In Lao She's novels, no 
sensible decision or opinion ever comes 
from a group such as the nation of cat- 
people in The City of Cats, the 
demonstrating students in Chao Tzu-yueh, or 
the irrational, violent Chinese mob in 
London in Two Mas. Sensible opinions, 
however, often come from individuals like 
Li Ching-ch'un in Chao Tzu-yueh and the 
rickshaw man Chao Ssu in the first novel, 
where he advises the young lovers to run 
away and not to fall prey to the cruelty of 
their environment. July like the group of 
officials in Divorce and the group of 


officials and local gentlemen in Chao Tzu- 
yueh, where all seek personal gain from 
official business, all revolutionary groups in 
Lao She's novels seek selfish ambition and 
corruption that replace their original 
revolutionary ideal. In the communist Ma 
K'o-t'ung Lao She sums up what a 
revolutionary group can do to a man, 
making him self-centered, vain, selfish, 
cowardly, and even a bit crazy (Divorce ` 
277-79). 

Since Lao She does not trust 
revolutionary groups, he often turns his ` 
attention to individual revolutionaries. We 
have Wang Te as a social revolutionist in 
The Philosophy of Lao Chang and Li Ching- 
ch'un and Second Master Ting as political 
revolutionists in Chao Tzu-yueh and Divorce 
respectively. Wang Te and Li Ching-ch'un 
both fail, while the uneducated Second - 
Master Ting makes the only successful 
revolutionary move in these novels. Lao 
She seems to imply that the real success of 
revolution depends on the uneducated rather 
than the educated. Unlike Wang Te and Li . 
Ching-ch’un, intellectuals with revolutionary 
tendencies in Lao She's later novels often 
are imbecile and incapable of real action, 
notably Ma Wei in Two Mas. Ma Wei 
is unable to do anything but escape in the 
end, echoing Li Ying in The Philosophy of 
Lao Chang and foreshadowing Lao Li 
in Divorce. Most of the wives in Divorce 
thinking about divorce are educated, but 
none puts her thought into deed. The. 
communist Ma K'o-t'ung supposedly a 
person with some knowledge of Marxism, 
can say things like "Look at me. Stronger 
than you after all! All those over forty years 
old should be killed" (279); and he insults 
people by asking them repeatedly, "Have 
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you ever attended a revolution?” The 
intellectual Lao Li does not retort even a 
word, but his wife, an uneducated country 
woman, slaps Ma on his face without 
hesitation (280). After the first two novels, 
the characters capable of real action with a 
revolutionary flavor are mostly uneducated, 
_ like Second Master Ting who kills the 
villain Little Chao, and Mrs. Ma who elopes 
with her lover and rejects the marriage her 
parents have arranged for her. 

If Lao She suggests again and again that 
the only way to rescue the country is to have 
knowledge, he first gives us two 
intellectuals, Wang Te and Li Ching-ch'un, 
who fail in revolutionary actions; and then 
he gives us. impotent intellectuals, notably 
Ma Wei and Lao Li, who are unable to make 
such a move. Revolutionary action taken by 
the uneducated, like Second Master Ting's 
killing of Little Chao and Mrs. Ma's 
elopement are spontaneous; they do not have 
anything to do with the "knowledge" Lao 
She stresses. There seems to be little 
connection between the act or success of 
revolution on. the one hand, and the 

acquisition of knowledge on the other. 
In Chao Tzu-yueh the ending suggests 
that the death of Li Ching-ch'un passes the 
torch of revolution on to both Chao Tzu- 
yueh, who decides to do as Li Ching-ch'un 
has advised him, and to Wu Tuan, who 
repents what he has done as a government 
official and agrees to follow Chao Tzu- 
yueh's step (232). In later novels, however, 
the revolutionary flame seems to be 
quenched altogether. In The City of Cats the 
whole nation is rotten to the bone, 
appearing as an enlarged version of the 
monkey kingdom in Little Po's Birthday. 
From the government down to the 


countrymen, everyone is selfish and courting 
self-destruction in the attempt to fulfill their 
selfish desires. We hear not a single voice 
of social conscience or reform, let alone one 
of revolution. In Divorce, such voice seems 
to arise again, but all too feebly. The only 
successful revolutionary act in all of Lao 
She's novels in our discussion, namely the 
murder of Little Chao by Second Master 
Ting, does not change the political system in 
any fundamental way; it only moves certain 
corrupt officials from one position to 
another. Moreover, Second Master Ting 
himself, although escaping from the scene of 
the murder unrecognized, becomes terribly 
frightened; he keeps worrying that he will be 
caught and shot dead, and keeps talking 
about his fear even to his favorite birds 
(270). He simply turns into another version 
of Wang Te in Lao She's first novel. 

The only difference is that Wang Te 
fails to kill Lao Chang, and Second Master 
Ting succeeds in killing Little Chao. Both, 
however, become a different man after their 
revolutionary attempt. Wang Te keeps 
laughing like a madman, and then like an 
idiot (225-27); he falls ill eventually, and 
does everything his parents have arranged 
for him. Similarly, Second Master Ting 
tums into a coward, and does everything 
Lao Li says. He first takes shelter in Lao 
Li's house and then flees with the Lis to the 
countryside. The only intellectual with 
revolutionary tendencies in Divorce, Lao Li, 
also flees the scene, leaving the corrupt 
bureaucracy even more corrupted. Both 
revolutionists, Second Master Ting and 
Wang Te, become walking dead, little better 
than the dead Li Ching-ch'un. In contrast to 
this, although Little Chao is killed, the evil 
force, i.e. the very corruption of government 
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that he stands for still prevails. With regard 
to a possible improvement of society or 
government, there is no significant 
distinction between Little Chao's death and 
Lao Chang’s survival. 

The overall picture of revolution in Lao 
She is.thus gloomy. First, revolution is 
closely connected with madness, as in the 
revolutionary individuals Wang Te and 
Second Master Ting, and in the 
revolutionary group represented by the 
communist Ma K’'o-t'ung. Second, a true 
revolutionary act in these novels never 
involves more than two persons, and it 
offers no hopeful perspectives, except in the 
second novel, Chao Tzu-yueh. Third, the 
revolutionary actions move from the hands 
of individual intellectuals in the first two 
novels to those of the uneducated in 
Divorce, and thus to the irrational and the 
uncontrollable. What in Chao Tzu-yueh 
appears as an unsuccessful revolutionary 
move but is in essence a success, later, in 
Divorce, appears as a successful move but is 
in essence a failure. 

With such slim chances for successful 
revolution, it is not surprising that many of 
Lao_She's characters, whether educated or 
not, tend to mind their own business, with 
their highest virtue self-preservation or 
making money without transgressing the 
law, and helping others only when they can 
first protect themselves. Into this group 
come the fake tutor Wang Pao-chai in The 
Biography of Niu T'ian-ssu, Lao Li in 
Divorce, the dignified old rickshaw man and 
the intellectual Mr. Ts'ao in Camel Hsiang- 
tzu. In all these people Lao She substitutes 
self-preservation for revolutionary altruism 
as the ideal of an individual. 

Again, however, Lao She's attitude 


toward these characters is ambivalent. In 
Mr. Ts'ao Lao She sums up the virtue of 
self-preservation in the following words: 


Even though his ideals added 
nothing to society, at least his words 
and deeds were alike, and nobody 
would call him a hypocrite. Therefore, 
he paid close attention to small matters 
as if to say that as long as:he:kept his 
small household beautiful and good, 
then society could do as it liked. This 
thought sometimes made him ashamed, 
and sometimes made him pleased. He 
seemed to see clearly that his family 
was a small oasis in a desert. It could 
offer some fresh water and food to those 
who came here, and had no greater 
significance. (78). 


Although the narrator sees this virtue in a 
positive way, he ascribes feelings of shame 
to this character, because of the potential 
good he should and possibly can do to 
society. Such thoughts also torture Lao Li in 
Divorce. We find Lao Li accusing himself 
of being unable to make a revolutionary 
move throughout the novel. Lao She 
portrays Lao Li as a good man, but not as 
good encugh. The same applies to Mr. 
Ts'ao, only that Lao She's emphasis shifts to 
the other side of the coin. Honorable self- 
preservation, Lao She seems to Say, is a 
good virtue, but not a truly good one. The 
essential thing lacking here is revolutionary 
and altruistic spirit (in Ts'ao) or action (in 
Li). Moreover, self-preservation does not 
really give the characters the comfort they 
want. Instead of rebuilding society, they put 
themselves in danger. Mr. Ts'ao has to take 
his whole- family to a hideout when he is 
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falsely accused of crimes, and Lao Li has to 
escape in the end to protect himself from 
being arrested because he shelters Second 
Master Ting. Self-preservation leads to 
escapism, to a greater or lesser extent in Li's 
and Ts'ao's respective cases. 

Self-preservation is also in danger of 
turning into egoism that impinges on other 
people's welfare, as illustrated most clearly 
in Hsiang-tzu. Hsiang-tzu sets out as a good 
man, merely trying to make a humble living. 
All his life Hsiang-tzu just wants to have his 
own rickshaw, as a sign of self-preservation 
and independence. There is nothing wrong 
in his hope; but, as he gets and loses his 
rickshaw three times, he develops the 
monomaniac desire to have his own 
rickshaw and no longer lives up to the virtue 
_ he has set for himself. Whenever he can, he 
rushes to get a customer even when other 
rickshaws are nearer. He bargains for higher 
fares and cheats his customers. In the end, 
the exclusive concern with self-preservation 
turns a good man into what Lao She calls 
"that degenerate, selfish, unlucky offspring 
of society's diseased womb, a ghost caught 
in Individualism's blind alley” (308). 

There is no question that Lao She sees 
the highest virtue in the old rickshaw man 
who struggles for honorable self- 
preservation and the care of his grandson, 
when Lao She describes him as seeming to 
“emit beams of pure light like, in a ruined 
temple, the image of a god, although 
damaged, still dignified" (118). This 


Notes: 


exaltation, however, only shows that Lao 
She moves to the other side of the self- 


. preservation coin and deifies it. Earlier, has 


Lao She not done the same thing to 
revolution and knowledge? Mrs. Ma, the 
woman who has run away with her lover and 
has usually been connected with the 
romantic, the poetic and the revolutionary in 
Divorce, is also deified: "The sun was 
glinting on her hair. The reflection of the 
water on the paper window above her head 
generated some floating light, and made her 
look very much like a Madonna in Western 
paintings" (246). The incarnation of 
knowledge, the British girl Catherine in Two 
Mas who advises Ma Wei that “only reading 
books can save your country" (160), is 
similarly described as "pure and friendly" 
like a “fairy in the heaven" (337). 

It seems that the Chinese god of self- 
preservation, the Virgin Mary of revolution 
and the heavenly fairy of knowledge are the 
three deities Lao She has. Sometimes he 
worships one and sometimes another. When 
he sees the ignorance of the common people, 
he worships knowledge; when he.sees the 
corruption of government, he worships 
revolution; and when he sees no hope for 
improvement, he worships honorable self- 
preservation. Lao She is never able to fully 
believe in any one of his deities, and he 
constantly moves from one position to 
another. Herein lies the. ultimately 
unresolved ambivalence in all of Lao She's 
novels. 


1 A survey of Lao She's fiction shows that his style usually vacillates between humor and 
seriousness. When he considers humor as merely void witticism, he turns to a serious style and 
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discusses his subject matter more openly, ‘as in The City of Cats and Camel Hsiang-tzu; when he 
finds that he is not good at satire and open attack, he turns “back to humor,” like Divorce ("How I 
Wrote Divorce" 30). Most of the time, however, his works are a mixture of both humor and 
seriousness. In his most serious novel, Camel Hsiang-tzu, there are still traces of humor, despite 
his decision to "give up humor" ("How I Wrote Camel Hsiang-tzu” 47), in his humorous novels, 
like The Philosophy of Lao Chang and Divorce, we still can detect certain serious attitude 
“underlying them. 
2 In Two Mas, however, Lao She offers us a reversed version of blind filial obedience and turns it 


into a conflict between father and son. 

3 Note, also , the expression Lao Chang uses to scold his wife, "damned (dead) 4) swine" (30). 

4 My English translation of Divorce is largely based on Helena Kuo's The Quest for Love of Lao Lee 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948). 

5 My English translation of Camel Hsiang-tzu is largely based on Jean M. James's Rickshaw 
(Honolulu: The UP of Hawaii, 1979). 
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Glossary: 


(Lao She's novels are arranged chronologically according to the years of their first publication, and 
characters’ names immediately follow the novel in which they appear.) 


The Philosophy of Lao Chang «ERNES », 1926. 
Chao Ssu #24; Lan Hsiao-shan#%/|\ 111; Lao Chang % i ; Li Ching  # ; Li Ying Hi; the 
old man Li #Æ A ; Lung Feng #8 Ja; Lung Shu-ku #84874 ; Sun Pa #/\ ; Sun Shou-pei 
SRF fH; Wang Te E. 


Chao Tzu-yueh «$A T A», 1927. l 
Chao Tzu-yueh @-£ H; Li Ching-ch'un # #4; Wu Tuan Aiii. 


Two Mas « Ż %& », 1929. l 
Catherine SUE+k ; Ma tze-jen $ HI; Ma Wei am . 


Little Po’s Birthday « ANSU8EH », 1931. 
- The City of Cats «WIRT », 1932-3. 
Divorce « BE», 1933. 
Lao Chang #58 ; Lao Li @#; Little Chao /}\i@ ; Ma K'o-t'ung KHA; Mrs. Ma EKK; 
Second Master Ting TZR . 


The Biography of Niu Tian-ssu «4 R E», 1934-5. 
The old man Niu 4-% 4; Wang Pao-chai = WW. 


Camel Hsiang-tzu «84 SE tt F», 1936-7 (revised, ca. 1953-4). 
` Hsiang-tzu F ; Hu Niu sett; Mr. Ts'ao WE. 
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Old Japanese Fortifications in Micronesia 


` Dirk Anthony Ballendorf* 


Over a million tourists a year come to 
Guam and Micronesia these days, and most 
of them are Japanese. Of all islands in the 


Pacific, it is in Micronesia where the’ 


Japanese are most remembered because they 
colonized most of Micronesia for nearly 
thirty years before the outbreak of World 
War II. There are certainly no fond 
memories of WWII — among Japanese, 
Americans, or Micronesians — but there are 
keen memories, and to help many of the 
visitors to remember, there can be seen 
scattered throughout the islands the remains 
of the old bunkers and fortifications which 
once used to repel the invading Americans 
in the series of bitter struggles which took 
place in the islands between 1943 and 1945, 

Many of the ruins of the fortifications 
have become tourist attractions today. On 
the beaches at Guam and Saipan one can 
find scantily clad female beauties lounging 
comfortably and seductively around bullet- 
scarred pillboxes. Farther back, in the 


jungles off the beach, one can often come 
upon overgrown gun-emplacements with the 
canons slowly rusting away into oblivion. 
They are mute reminders of the holocaust 
that once was on those idyllic shores. 

Over dinner and drinks in the-evenings 
at many of the luxury hotels which now dot 
the beaches along the emerald lagoons, a lot 
of discussion is generated by the tourists as 
to the origin and extent of these old 
fortifications. Most of the discussion is 
uninformed speculation. 

There is a certain romantic appeal in 
hypothesizing that for thirty years prior 
to WWII ‘the Japanese secretly and 
systematically fortified the islands in 
preparations for. war with the west. Hardly 
anyone — even those who are former 
members of the Japanese and American 
military services — has taken the time to 
document their speculations. It is 
appropriate then, that some examination be 
made of the facts of the matter here. There 


* This article is the culmination of work which was started over ten years ago. Shorter and less-complete versions 
have been published in Guam local news media. I am grateful to the Micronesian Area Research Center at the 
University of Guam, and the Guam Office of Historic Preservation for therir support. 
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will be many more in the coming years, both 
Japanese and American, who will be 
returning. to the islands where they once 
struggled as enemies, coming now as friends 
and sentimentalists. 

_.. The old bunkers, pillboxes, and seaplane 
‘ramps, are the last surviving specimens of 
their kind in any place in the world. They 
are national historic sites; not only a part of 
‘the recent Micronesian past, but of the 
world's past during a period of extreme and 
desperate international human struggle. In 
1984 the Palau Legislature passed a law that 
the entire island of Peleliu is a national 
shrine and historic site, and nothing — not 
even the smallest artifact found — can be 
removed. It is now not only the world at 
large and the veterans of the struggle in the 
islands who are interested in remembrance 
-and preservation, but the Micronesians 
themselves: 

In most of the other parts of Asia and 
the Pacific, which were for a time under 
Japanese military domination, similar 
examples of fortifications have long since 
‘disappeared from the landscape, having been 
swept away, buried, or displaced. 
Curiously, it can be said that one of the few 
positive.things about the relative slowness of 
‘development in Micronesia since WWII, is 
that most of these concrete bastions have 
‘been permitted to stand. Many people now 
are beginning, ironically, to appreciate them, 
Let us consider something of their history, 
and when it was that these structure were 
. first seen in the islands. 

To what extent had the Japanese 
constructed -fortifications prior. to the 
outbreak of the Pacific War? Both the 
Americans and British had penetrated the 
islands of Micronesia during 1920s and 


1930s, and their findings, together with the 
Japanese documents which have been made 
available since WWII, can attest to the 
extent of the fortifications as well as their 
significance. 

The occupation of Micronesia by the 
Japanese occurred in october 1914 after the 
outbreak of WWI. The Japanese were allied 
with the British at the time due to secret 
agreements which had been signed between 
the two governments in 1902 and 1905. 
When the war broke out in Europe, the 
British asked the assistance of the Japanese 
in the Pacific in chasing out the German 
fleet. Germany had colonized the islands of 
Micronesia after the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, but they never had a very strong 
presence. The Germans patrolled -their 
Pacific colonies from their naval station in 
Tsingtao, China. The Japanese had no 
trouble in sweeping through the islands and 
interning all of the German authorities ey 
found there. 

But the Japanese — more than just 
chasing away the German fleet in 
Micronesia — occupied all the island . 
centers, and this came as a troubling surprise 
to the American authorities. The 
Americans, of course, had an interest in the ~ 
islands ‘since they held Wake, Guam, 


. Midway, Hawaii, and the Philippines. There 


had. been some American concern over a - 
possible attack from the German garrisons at 
Saipan and Rota when the war started, but 
this was soon displaced by the greater 
concer of having the Japanese Imperial 
Navy operating in great stength in the 
neighboring islands. But, the Americans 


were neutral in 1914, and were also 


militarily weak in the Pee. there was little ` 
that could be done. 
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The occupation of Micronesia did not 


result in a greater friendship between the: 


Japanese and the Americans. The Imperial 
Navy immediately lowered a "bamboo 
curtain" around the islands. Foreigners were 
excluded — even allies. The American firm 
of Atkins-Kroll in San Francisco, which had 
a branch office in Guam where it carried on 
copra trading -in the islands, was not 
permitted into Japanese-occupied 
Micronesia in order to do business. The 
British firm of Burns-Philp, Ltd., was 
excluded from trading in the Marshalls. 
Both companies were irate and shortly their 
governments became concemed.! 

In 1915, an American merchant vessel 
in distress was refused help in the occupied 
Marshalls. The German nationals, who were 
being repatriated, and who passed through 
Guam and the Philippines, as well as 
through Singapore and Hong Kong, on their 
way home, told stories of increased Japanese 
military activity in Micronesia. In 1915 a 
German naval officer. who was leaving 


Micronesia, reported that "the Japanese 


fitted-out Truk as a naval base."2 In 1918, 
an American citizen who had been master on 
a German schooner sailing out of Jaluit, in 
the Marshalls, reported that "the Japanese 
had a naval base with coal and stores at 
Truk’; and also that there was "some coal at 
Jaluit."3 

When the war ended Japan was awarded 
Micronesia by the Treaty of Versailles. The 


Americans insisted, however, that they . 


would recognize this claim only if Japan 
would join the League of Nations and 
administer the islands according to the terms 
of a mandate through the League. This she 
did. One of the conditions imposed by the 
"class C" mandate for Japan was that there 


would be no fortifications erected in 
Micronesia. Since the United States never 
joined the League. of Nations, we got the 
same assurances about fortifications from. 
the Japanese in a treaty signed in 1922. 

The arrangements and, agreements 
among the Japanese, Americans, and British 
however, were weak and inadequate from 
the start. Suspicion on all sides began 
almost immediately. It was merely a 
continuation of the suspicion that had started 
during the Japanese occupation. Japan's 
policy towards foreigners didn't help 
matters. She refused to allow people or 
ships to come into the mandate. No on-site 
inspections were permitted under the terms 
of the mandate (only annual reports given at 
the Hague). The few foreign travelers that 
were allowed in were severely restricted in 
their movements. Instead of discouraging 
the suspicions of the Americans and British, 
Japan only increased them by denying 


` access to Micronesia. 


As early as 1917 while WWI was still 
being fought, the Americans began to probe 
for information concerning Japanese 
activities in Micronesia. In that year, Roger 
Welles, U.S. Director of Naval Intelligence, 
directed tht Governor of Guam to "submit to 
the Office of Naval Intelligence any 
information of interest... in regard to the 
political and commercial occurrences that 
take place in the adjacent islands."* 
American officials at Peking interviewed a 
German missionary who had been deported 
from the islands in November 1919, and 
who was awaiting passage home from 
Shanghai. He reported that "the Japanese 
government has built large dry docks on 
Truk... large coal piles have been 
established; heavy lighters are being brought . 
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from Japan; to fortify the islands steps are 
apparently being taken.”5 

Back in 1916, the British administration 
in the Gilbert Islands had been notified by 
the Japanese in the Marshalls that an 
embargo had been established upon the 
"touching of British and Australian ships in 
the Marshall islands group."© The British, 
on getting this news, immediately sent their 
steamship Mawatta, to Jaluit as a test case. 
The Japanese admiral refused her permission 
to enter. This episode caused considerable 
illfeeling and suspicion toward the Japanese 
on the part of the British. In 1920, Arthur 
Hermann, an American businessman at 
Kosrae, reported to the U.S. Naval attache in 


Tokyo that there were "100 Japanese naval’ 


officials in Truk alone", and that there were 
also "three large coal piles at Truk, Ponape, 
and Jaluit". Hermann also stated that, in 
Truk, "a rock-walled chamber, about 100 
feet square, has been constructed in the side 
of a hill, with an. iron door and a wooden 
fence in front."7 In 1920 an American 


marine who was married to a Guamanian — 


woman, and who had traveled through Yap 
and Palau in a small boat, reported that in 
talks with natives from the western 
Carolines, he had heard that the Japanese 
had “gun carriages in Upper Palau", and that 
"some of the guns were as large as ten 
inches."® 

Reports such as these caused the British 
and Americans some concern over the 
possibility of extensive Japanese 
fortifications in Micronesia. It further 
caused them to increase intelligence- 
gathering efforts in the islands through the 
1920s and into the 1930s. By 1921 the 
Americans had cracked some of the 
Japanese naval codes, and on 27 April of 


that year the U.S. Chief of Naval-Operations 
provided the Governor of Guam with the 
necessary information and instructions for 
interpreting all Japanese messages in the 
area. The reports available to the Americans 
and the British on Japanese activities in the 
mandates during the 1920s and before, were 
gathered by their intelligence networks, as 
well as the official public reports which the 
Japanese government submitted annually to 
the League of Nations. Of these, the former 
were often based on hearsay from native 
residents and were generally alarmist; the 
latter, of course, were official, but could also 
be a devious whitewash. A reasonable look 
backwards today, however, based on 
existing evidence from subsequently 
available Japanese records, indicates that 
during the 1920s Japan did not fortify the 
mandates.? 

In 1920, after being awarded the islands, 
Japan withdrew her Navy and established 
civilian control in Micronesia. Her 
intentions. were announced publicly. The 
English language newspaper, Nichinichi, on 
27 May 1920, carried the following 
announcement: _ 


The islands of the South Seas, at present 
under military administration in our 
Navy department, will at length have an 
office for their administration opened. 
The provincial military administration 
will be abolished, and purely civil 
regime instituted.!° 


Japan carried out her intentions on 
schedule and the Naval troops were 
withdrawn. The naval installations which 
had supported the troops and which were the 
subject of prior U.S. intelligence reports, 
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were discontinued. The reports submitted to 
the League of Nations by Japan on their 
administration of the mandates, carried 
‘absolutely no traces of fortifications, or that 
any fortifications were being planned. 
During 1922 and 1923 the mandates were 
penetrated by one American spy at least. He 
was Lt.Col. Earl H. Ellis, USMC, who was 
traveling under the guise of a commercial 
traveler. He was scouting the islands for the 
eventual placement of advance bases in the 
event of war, and in fact had prepared an 
official report on this subject.) Ellis made 
his way to the Marshall islands from Tokyo 
aboard a Japanese steamship. While there 
he managed to travel extensively through the 
Ralik and Ratak Chains on short trips. He 
also visited Kosrae, and finally, in April 
1923, landed at Koror, Palau, where he 
planned to reconnoiter thoroughly before 
proceeding southward to the Celebes. Ellis, 
however, was an alcoholic, and while in 
Palau took sick. The Japanese became 
concerned and wired the American Embassy 
in Tokyo. But by then it was too late for 
anyone to help. On 12 May 1923, Ellis died 
of alcoholism. His notes and personal 
effects were never found. Ellis discovered 
nothing in the way of fortifications.!? 

Of course, there were "improvements" 
made during the early years. Docks and 
harbors were built or improved, railroad 
systems were installed on some islands — 
notably Saipan and Rota — where large 
sugar centrals were being developed that 
required such facilities. Some note and 
questioning of such activities were made at 
the time in the Australian press.!3 But 
improvements, while they have clear 
military significance, are not fortifications. 
Even American intelligence, as it progressed 


in the islands during the 1920s, often 
substantiated the fact that military 
construction was not taking place. A secret 
cable from an American agent in the 
Marianas, received by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence on 10 January 1921 read: 


ADVANCE REPORT STOP VISITED 
SAIPAN JULY STOP FOUND NO 
FORTIFICATIONS STOP BUT 
OFFICIALS NERVOUS STOP 4 


The last words of this cable probably 
explain the true situation on both sides at the 
time. The Americans were nervous over the 
Japanese reticence and refusal to allow 
foreigners free passage in the mandates. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, were also 
nervous; they were aware of the American 
and British intelligence network focused on 
them, and were interested in carrying out 
their "Nipponization" of the mandates 
without having foreign influences impeding 
their efforts. In.conclusion, all evidence 
indicates that Japan made no improvements 
of permanent military nature in the mandates 
for at least twenty years after taking them 
from Germany in 1914. The American 
intelligence-gathering activities continued 
through the 1920s and by 1930 the craft of ` 
U.S. operations in spying had become 
routine. Monthly monographs were 
prepared, radio-intercept patterns were _ 
employed against the shipping and field 
island stations, and the mails were regularly 
censored,}5 

By the early 1930s the mandates were 
"Japanized". A generation of Micronesians 
were acculturated and made dependent upon 
Japanese consumer goods from the home 
islands. Islanders were educated through the 
fifth grade and could speak and understand 
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the Japanese language. An expanded 
economy created a situation of near full 
employment. The mandates had become a 
veritable extension of the home islands and 
were largely incorporated into the Empire. 
Japanese foreign policy was coming more 
and more under the influence of the 
militarists and expansionists in the Japanese 
government. 

It came as no surprise, then, to Britain 
and the United States when Japan withdrew 
from the League of Nations in 1935. 
Actually, the Japanese walked out of the 

~ League in 1933 but continued to send annual 
reports until 1935 when they withdrew 
entirely. Between 1933 and 1934 the 
Japanese made decisions to construct 
improvements which would have clear 
military significance. These were not overt 
military improvements but were quasi- 
military in nature. They were "permanent". 
It was decided that four "key" areas would 
be located at Palau, Saipan, Truk, and 
Ponape. Ponape would be the last to be 
developed. This construction program 
which began in 1934 was a cooperative 
arrangement between the Imperial Navy and 
the Nan'yo Cho (South Seas Bureau, civil 
administration). The first project undertaken 
in 1934 was a seaplane ramp at Koror, 
. Palau. Shortly thereafter As Lito airfield 
. was begun at Saipan.!6 

Harbor improvements and navigational 
aids were constructed also at Saipan and 
Palau between 1934 and 1939. 
Communications centers were built at Truk 
and Saipan (today a Catholic mission high 
school occupies the site at Truk utilizing the 
original building.) Oil storage facilities 
were installed at all four key base areas 
between 1934 and 1939. At the same time 


airstrips were started at Tinian and Pagan in 
the Marianas, but the main emphasis was 
still on other areas. Although the planning 
and construction of the four key base areas 
was a permanent endeavor, there were no 
guns brought in at the time to protect the 
establishments. The bases were still 
"improvements" and fortifications”. Japan 
did not feel that she was breaking her 
promise to the League of Nations not to 
fortify the islands, and she hence continued 
to send annual reports to the League. 

At the same time, however, Japan 
became even more suspicious of foreigners. 
Travel through the mandates was more 
severely restricted. Had the Japanese 
permitted foreigners free access, it is quite 
possible that she would have squelched 
some of the world's suspicions regarding her 
island activities. Observers would have seen 
and reported an unprecedented commercial 
and industrial boom in the Micronesian 
economy. But Japan did not permit most 
journalist/correspondent visitors to enter, 
and hence world suspicion of Japan 
increased.!7 

The Americans, of course, continued ~ 
their efforts at penetrating the mandates. In 
1936 the United States invited two Japanese 
ships to visit some Alaskan harbors which 
had previously been closed to foreign ships, 
in exchange for an American ship visiting 
the mandates. Japan refused. In 1935 a 
seaplane ramp was started at Saipan, and in 
the same year an airfield was begun at Truk 
on Eten Island (still there but now 
overgrown and unused.) In 1938 an airfield 
was started at Peleliu, and in the following 
year one at Ponape (the field at Peleliu was 


further improved by American forces in 


1945.) Of the four key base areas which 


wo 
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were begun between 1934 and 1939, only 
one — Saipan — was actually completed by 
1939, and there were no guns in place to 
protect it in that year. 

In 1939 the Japanese shifted their 
construction program from a quasi-military 
effort to an overt-military effort. At the 
1946-48 War Crimes Trials at Guam, the 
Japanese contended that no military 
fortifications were begun in the islands prior 
to the start of the Pacific War. Subsequent 
evidence form Japanese records shows, 
however, that fortifications were started at 
least two years prior to Pearl Harbor.!* Even 
before the availability of the new evidence, 
it was clear that the military build-up had 
started well before the outbreak of 
hostilities. When Admiral Halsey conducted 
carrier raids on the Marshalls in 1942, he 
was resisted by land-based aircraft from 
airbases which bristled with coastal guns. 
The business of putting these in place must 
have begun before the war. 

The Marshalls were the first area to be 
intensively built-up, militarily. In the 
summer of 1939 the Imperial Navy sent a 
task-force inspection team to the Marshalls 
to make recommendation for base 
construction. It is interesting to consider 
why the Marshalls were chosen at such a 
late date since most prior construction was 
undertaken in the Marianas and Carolines, 
and in 1940 was still unfinished. Several 
factors led to the Japanese construction in 
the Marshalls. For one’ thing the Japanese 
had improved and enlarged their warships; 
they had more power and a longer range, 
hence it became feasible to base them farther 
from the home islands. Another reason was 
the successful Japanese development of 
heavy, land-based bombers. Last, there was 


a motivational reason: the U.S. during the | 
later 1930s, had considerably increased its 
naval strength at Pearl Harbor, thus placing 
the Americans within striking distance of the 
Marshalls. Those islands would be 


. vulnerable if not fortified. 


In 1939 the task-force inspection team 
selected Kwajalein, Wotje, Maloelap, and 
Jaluit for fortification, and in 1940 
construction began, thus making eight key 
bases in all of the mandates. Air facilities 
were the first priority in the construction | 
program, and after these came fuel facilities. 
Oil pumps and storage tanks were installed 
at Palau, Saipan, Truk, Ponape, and Jaluit. 
Heavy fuel oil could be stored in the 
improved facilities and Enewetak was added 
as a fuel storage area early in 1941. The fuel 
stored at these bases was used in the initial 
Japanese offense early in the war. In 1940 
garrison troops were moved into Micronesia 
for the first time in more than twenty years. - 
As the year 1941 approached the records 
show that at least $2,813,953 was allocated 
to mandate construction from various budget 
items.!9 The construction included shore 
facilities at.the eight key bases, anti-aircraft 
artillery, special gun positions, and ' 
submarine pens. Between 1939 and 1941 ~ 
more construction took place and more was 
accomplished in the way of military build- 
up than in all the years before. 

In 1940 the Japanese Fourth Fleet 
established command at Truk. Large 
numbers of defending garrison troops were 
brought in to the mandate to take up 
positions in the eight key base areas, and 
also to assist in the construction which was 
still going on. The Fourth Fleet, which was 
in overall command, was divided into four 
sectors: 
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Westem Carolines Group Sector 
II, Eastern Carolines group Sector 
IO. Marianas Group Sector 

IV. Marshalls Group Sector | 


Each group sector was commanded by a 
rear admiral, and each. had base forces, 
defense .forces, communications units, 
surface elements, and a small air unit under 
-his command. The Marshalls received 
additional guard units since there were more 
bases ‘located there. The Fourth Fleet 
continued to grow in strength during 1941 
and by the time of Pearl Harbor had a 
conglomerate of military and support forces. 
These included shore defenses, construction 
workers, four light cruisers, eight destroyers, 
submarine forces, an air flotilla, many troop 
transports, sub-chasers, mine-sweepers, 
mine-layer, gunboats, and patrol vessels. 
The various group sectors within the Fourth 
‘Fleet were supplied with offices, 
warehouses, ammunition storage magazines, 
and barracks at a cost of $16,279; and some 
$232,558 was allotted for base and defense 
force installations alone at Truk, Palau, Sai- 
” pan, Kwajalein, and Ponape in 1941,” 
With this tremendous build-up just prior 
- to the start of the war, the Japanese were 
anxious to keep it as secretive as possible. 
At the same time the Americans were 
anxious to find out the extent- of the 
Japanese strength in the islands. A 1940 
incident serves to illustrate the posture on 
both sides. In that year a Japanese fishing 


boat was wrecked on the reef at Guam. The 


U.S. Navy immediately offered to put crew 
members ashore at Saipan. Japan refused. 
The survivors were instead transferred to a 
Japanese ship at sea mid-way between 
Guam and Saipan.?! Hence, the "bamboo 


curtain" around Micronesia remained 
relatively drawn and the entire Fourth Fleet 
strength of some 20,000 navymen and some 
24,000 civilians by the end of 1941 
remained pretty much exposed. — 

The contentions that the Japanese spent 
the thirty years before the war in building up 
fortifications in Micronesia is a myth. 
Although harbor, transportation, and 
communications improvements were in 
progress generally during the 1920s and 30s, 
the actual military build-up did not 
materialize until two years before the 
outbreak of hostilities between Japan and 
America. The fact is that this base 
construction program was too late for the 
Japanese. In retrospect it would have been 
better for their war effort if they had begun 
much sooner — as the British and 
Americans falsely suspected. Japan's eight 
key bases in Micronesia gave them a slight 
headstart initially, but were inadequate in the 
long run. 

The types of fortifications which the 
Japanese constructed most commonly in 
Micronesia were: (1) trenches and foxholes, 
(2) pillboxes, and (3) anti-aircraft gun 
positions. Typically, the trench pattern was 
an erratic zigzag. The firing positions were 
at the tips and offset; the offset was designed 
as a counter measure against gunfire 
enfilading a trench. The non-recurring 
zigzag extended back from the firing 
positions about ten meters. ` The lateral 
distance between the trenches was about five 
meters. The trenches were one meter deep 
and about the same in width. Some of the 
rifle pits were reinforced by sinking the shell 
of a fuel drum into the pit. In some defense ` 
systems a star-shaped foxhole was forward 
of the line. In the center of the star was an 
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underground shelter for the defender. From 
the shelter a two meter cave led to three or 
four rifle pits. The rifleman could find 
shelter from the pre-invasion bombardment 
and then emerge during the invasion. 
Movement from each pit was through the 
shelter. This type of rifle pit was sited at the 
comers of islands or on hillsides. Extant 
trenches and a star foxhole can still be found 
on the hillside above the commercial airfield 
at Moen, Truk. Barbed wire was sometimes 
placed in front of the trench. The trench 
would then be augmented by pillboxes, 
casemated guns and shelter of palm logs or 
caves.” 
Log and sandbag pillboxes were used 
with trench systems at invasion beaches, but 
these had a life expectancy of not more than 
three years and therefore those pillboxes that 
were not destroyed during the war collapsed 
within a few years. The log pillboxes 
ranged in size from 2.5x2.5 meters to large 
three gun embrasure units of five meter 
width and three meter depth. Firing slits 
were Cut into the logs. The roofs of the log 
pillboxes were covered with up to one meter 
of sand or earth. Palm fronds were laid on 
this and around the pillbox. Many survived 
the pre-invasion bombardments. 
Neutralization of them often required placed 
charges, flamethrower attacks, or the 
covering of the entire structure with sand or 
earth and burying the occupants. The 
Americans used D-8 tractors for this 
"entombing" strategy, and sometimes 
concrete pillboxes were also entombed.2 
Japanese pillboxes on the various 
islands in Micronesia were built around a 
limited number of designs. Extant examples 
are, however, different and often very 
individualistic. The redsons for the 


divergence from the standard designs were 
twofold. First, the pillboxes were generally 
built into the terrain, and their shape 
and configuration were thus determined. 
Second, construction materials were scarce 
during the time of the greatest fortification 
of Micronesia, 1944-45. Allied submarines 
and air attacks by carrier aircraft had 
combined to destroy huge quantities of | 
Japanese construction materials and 
equipment that were in transit to the 
defneding islands. Some common redesign 
strategies employed by the Japanese to cope 
with the material shortages included the 
utilization of oil drums and coral masonry 
construction. Where possible, natural 
features were turned into pillboxes. Natural 
caves on Guam and Peleliu, for example, 
were fitted with a coral stone or concrete 
face to become pillbox. Coral crags and 
crevices on Peleliu were converted into 
pillboxes by the addition of a roof 
construcied of steel rails and coral stones. 
The major tactical shortcoming of most 
Japanese pillboxes was the absence of 
protection from a landward attack. Another 
was the infrequent use of steel plate or 
materials to protect defenders from concrete 
spalling. Another type of pillbox was the’ 
sniper post. A few of these were constructed 
and only two have been identified in 
Micronesia since the war. They are.on 
Kwajalein island and Roi-Namur in the 
Marshalls.” 

Six types ‘of anti-aircraft (AA) 
emplacements have been found in- 
Micronesia; the 7.7mm machine-gun pit; the 
13.2mm machine-gun pit; the dual mount 
Type 96 25mm gun; the Type 10 120mm 
gun; the 75mm` AA gun; and the 127mm 
Dual Purpose (DP) gun.” These were found 
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scattered throughout the islands. The most 
pristine fortifications. site in all of 
Micronesia is: the Ginalagan complex on 
Rota in the Marianas. It was constructed to 
` blend into the natural surroundings and 
consists of gun emplacements, troop 
facilities, communication areas, man-made 
tunnels, generators, housing units, 
.command/observation posts, water 
collection areas, and a parapet wall built 
along the base of Ginalagan cliff which 
provides protection to the positions behind 
it. This defense complex survived the war 
essentially intact because the island of Rota 
was never invaded. Undoubtedly it is the 
‘best preserved example of a fortification 
resulting from Japan's indepth defensive 
Strategy during the final days of the war. 
The most intensive build-up period 
began after the start of the war. The cold, 
hard figures show that the mandates were 
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stronger in 1944, when the Americans 
invaded, than they were in 1941. The 
Marianas garrison in 1944 had 30,000 men, 
while in 1941 the whole of Micronesia had 
36,000 men. In mid-1944 the Marianas 
alone had operational airfields with a 400 
plane capacity, while in 1941 the whole of 
Micronesia had only 8 airfields, not all of 
which were completely operational.?7 
Moreover, Japanese construction of 
fortifications was never really completed. 
Serious supply shortages during the war 
prevented much construction. When the 
Americans invaded Saipan in June 1944, 
they found many fortifications unfinished, 
and construction still going on. In spite of 
any fortifications the Japanese had, the 
islands of Micronesia were invulnerable 
only as long as it took the United States to 
dominate the seas and air surrounding them. 
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The J Ching in Ancient Japan 


Wai-ming Ng ( 3-44) ) 


The / Ching (Book of Changes) has 


been a book of particular significance and 
interest for much of Japanese history. 
Although it was neglected in the ancient 
period (539-1186), its readership expanded 
to major literate groups in the medieval 
period (1186-1603). / Ching. scholarship 
reached its apex in the Tokugawa period 
(1603-1868) when the text became one of 
the most popular and influential Chinese 
books. It continued to hold a considerable 
readership and to be influential in the 
modern period. This is a preliminary study 
of the early reception of the J Ching from the 
book's importation to Japan in the sixth 
century to the end of the ancient period in 
the twelfth century. 

The history of the Z Ching in ancient 
Japan is nebulous and not well documented. 
We find only a few references to it in the 
historical. period (539-645). According to 
the Nihon shoki (Chronicles of Japan, 720), 
the Doctor of the Five Classics (gogyd 
hakase), Dan Yangmi, and the Doctor of the 
I Ching (eki hakase), Wang Dolyang, came 
to Japan from Paeche in 516 and 554 
_ respectively. It indicates that the text came 


to Japan no later than the sixth century, 
although it may have arrived much earlier. 
Yoshino Hiroko points out that the yin-yang 
wu-hsing doctrine, an integral part of the / 
Ching system, had an impact on Japanese 
culture well before the sixth century.! The / 
Ching was quoted in article three of the 
Code of Seventeen Articles J2nanajé- 
kemp6, 604) of Shétoku Taishi (572-612). 
In 632, a monk named Min (d. 653) lectured 
Nakatomi no Kamatari (619-669) and other 
courtiers on the / Ching after his acces 
sojourn in China. 

The study of the / Ching was 
institutionalized during the Nara (712-793) 
and Heian periods (794-1186). The Bureau © 
of Education (daigakury6) treated it as a 
Confucian text, whereas the Bureau of 
Divination (onmyéryé) interpreted it as a 
book of oracles. The Y6r8 Code (718) listed 
it as an elective subject at the Bureau of 
Education. All textbooks belonged to the 
school of textual interpretation (yi-li p‘ai) 
which elucidated the philosophy and ethics 
of the 7 Ching by annotating its main text 
and the Ten Oldest Commentaries (Ten 
Wings or Shih Yi). Cheng Hsüan's (127- 
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200) and Wang Pi's (226-249) commentaries 
were the main references, and some T'ang 
commentaries were used as supplementary 
texts. The Bureau of Divination, established 
in the Heian period, trained its students to 
study the symbolism and numerology of the 
I Ching (hsiang-shu p‘ai), and its application 
to divination, astrology, medicine, the 
military and court rituals. 

The J Ching was never a popular text 
among educated groups in ancient Japan. 
Neither government nor private libraries 
made its commentaries an important part of 
their collections. According to Japan's 
oldest catalog of Chinese books, Honchô 
kenzaisho. mokuroku (The Bibliography of 
Chinese Books in My Country, complied by 
Fujiwara no Sukeyo (d. 898), later renamed 
the Nihonkoku kenzaisho mokuroku), the 
state library had 31 books (177 scrolls) of 
_ the J Ching in the late ninth century. The / 
Ching was outnumbered by the Li Chi 
(Book of Rites), Lun Yd (Analects) and 
Ch'un Ch'iu (Spring and Autumn Annals).? 
Classified under the category of "I Ching 
literature" (ekika), these / Ching 
commentaries were written between the 


` Eastern Han and T'ang eras.. Some / Ching- 


related works were classified under the 
categories of the school of wu-hsing 
(gogyéka), the school of medicine (ihdka), 
and the school of calendrical studies and 
mathematics (rekisika). The famous 
bibliophile, Fujiwara no Michinori (1106- 
1159), had only 9 books (29 scrolls) of the / 
Ching in his personal collection.* 

There are very few historical records of 
studies of the / Ching in ancient Japan. Two 
-individuals draw our attention. Emperor 
` Uda (867-931) studied it under an officer of 
the Bureau of Education, Zen'en in 888. 


With the help of Zen'en and others, Uda 
punctuated and annotated some parts of the 7 
Ching using Wang P'i's commentary. Uda's 
note is considered the earliest commentary 
in Japan. Fujiwara no Yorinaga (1120- 
1156), the Minister of the Left (sadaijin), — 
Studied it in 1143 to understand the theory 
concerning the change of reign name in the 
year of kinoene.4 He was conscious of the 
taboo which prohibited anyone under the 
age of fifty from studying the J Ching.’ He 
said: "The ordinary people say that those 
who study the 7 Ching. will meet misfortune, 
and that one can only read it having reached 
the age of fifty. I think this saying is 
groundless... I am still afraid of this saying, 
and therefore I had [Abe] Yasuchika 
perform the Taizan fukun worship [i.e., a 
Taoist ritual}."6 Yorinaga studied the 
philosophy of the / Ching under Fujiwara no 
Narisuke and divination under Fujiwara no 


` Michinori. Yorinaga’s tragic end during the 


H6égen Rebellion (1156) reinforced this 
taboo. 

Our understanding of the role of the Z 
Ching in ancient Japanese culture is very 
limited and piecemeal. The 7 Ching seems 
to have exerted some impact on historical 
writings and literature. The Kojiki (Records 
of Ancient Matters, 712) and Nihon shoki 
were influenced by the ideas of yin-yang and 
wu-hsing. Yamamoto Yfichi believes that 
the themes and associations in the Taketori 
monogatari (Tale of the Bamboo Cutter), ` 
Utsubo monogatari (Tale of the Hollow 
Tree), Konjaku monogatari (Tales of Times 
Now Past), and Heike monogatari (Tale of 
the Taira House) were inspired by the / 
Ching.” Ivan Morris, in his reconstruction of 
court life in ancient Japan, uses the Genji 
monogatari (Tale of Genji) to describe the 
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-influence of the yin-yang wu-hsing doctrine 


in Heian politics, medicine, astrology, 
religion, geography, sexuality and folklore.* 


Robert Borgan has discussed how the yin- 


yang: principle penetrated into the Heian 
officialdom.® -Yoshino Hiroko. has 
investigated the influence of the Z Ching on 
court rituals, folklore and architecture. 


We know even less about its role in © 


science. < Fujiwara no Michinori was famous 


for applying the principles of the’ 64. 


hexagrams to mathematics in the Keishisan 
(1157).! The Bureau of Divination applied 
its. principles to calendrical studies, 
medicine, military affairs, astrology and 
geomancy.!? Chinese medicine and the / 
Ching were inseparable in Japan. The Taihô 
Code of 702 established the Bureau of 
Medicine (tenyakuryé), which was staffed 
with J Ching diviners as well as physicians. 
The oldest medical text in Japan, Ishinpô 
(Essentials of Medicine, 984, complied by 
Tamba Yasuyori, 912-995) quoted heavily 
from Chinese texts which used yin-yang wu- 
hsing as their major interpretive framework. 
Yin-yang military thought were introduced 
to Japan by Koreans as early as the sixth 
century.!3 In the Nara- period, yin-yang 
military books were studied by officials of 
the Bureau of Divination and some courtiers, 
such as Kibi no Makibi (6957-775). Yin- 
yang military thought was institutionalized 
“and popularized during the. Heian period. 
From the ninth century on, the central 
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government dispatched officials of the 
Bureau of Divination to regional regiments 
to give military advice using 7 Ching 
divination and geomancy.'* In the late: 
Heian period, Ôe no Koretoki translated and 


edited yin-yang military books he brought 


from T'ang China; this book, Kun‘etsusha (A 
Collection of Military Lessons and Reviews, 
120 scrolls) became the Bible of gunbai 
shisé [i.e.. military oracles] in Japan. 
To summarize, 7 Ching scholarship was 
rudimentary in- ancient Japan. We. see 


neither obvious school or lineage of J Ching 


studies nor important scholars and works 
emerged during.this period. The J Ching 
was an exclusive text used by a very limited 
number of political and religious elites. ‘Fhe 
ancient taboo and its oral transmission also - 
prevented it from being popularized. 
Although the text was not open to all 


‘classes, its yin-yang wu-hsing doctrine 


seems to have exerted considerable impact — 
on the popular arts and culture of ancient _ 


‘Japan. I Ching scholarship was highly 


pragmatic. Ancient Japanese applied the 
text to politics, the military, medicine, 
calendrical studies, and other practical areas. 
Divination was an important part of / Ching 


- studies. The Bureau of Divination served as 


a training school for / Ching ‘diviners. 
Students of the / Ching were more interested © 


‘in its symbolism and numberology than its 


philosophy and: ethics. | 


1 See Yoshino Hiroko, [ny6 gogyé shisô to Nihon no minzoku (Kyoto: Jimbun shoin, 1989). For 
- instance, she believes that the architecture of the Ise Shrine was in ane with the yin-yang 


wu-hsing doctrine. 
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2 Yen Shao-yang, Han-chi tsai jih-pen ti liu-pu yen-chiu (Nanking: Chiangsu ku-chi ch' eiaha 

i ` 1992), pp. 96-107. However, another record raises the number to 35 books (177 scrolls). See 
"Kaidai", in Imai Usaburô, annotated, Ekikyô (Tokyo: Meiji tosho shuppansha, 1987), p. 61. 

3 See "Kaidai", Ekikyé, p. 71. 

According to Chinese tradition, the reign name should be changed and reforms acacia in the 

year of kinoene. Although this idea did not originate in the J Ching, its arguments were based on 

its symbolism and numerology. . E 

5 The taboo was a peculiar feature in Japanese J Ching studies. Its origins seem to stem from a 

‘tmisinterpretation of the following statement from the Lun Yä : “If (Heaven) gives me a few more 
years so that I can study the J Ching at the age of fifty, I will probably not make a major mistake." ` 
` The Chinese saw it as a declaration of the difficulty and moral value of the / Ching, whereas the 

- Japanese narrowly interpreted it as an age restriction. 

In Daiki, quoted in Koji-ruien, hdgibu'7 (Tokyo: Koji-ruien kank6kai, 1909), p. 474. 

See Yamamoto Yoichi, Ekisen to Nihonbungaku (Tokyo: Shimizu Kôbundô, 1976), pp. 22-150. 

See Ivan Morris, The World of the Shinning Prince: Court Life in Ancient Japan (New York: 

Penguin Books, 1964), pp. 44, 137-44, 169-78, 225: - 

9 For instance, according to the principle of yin-yang, the Taihô and Yéré Codes made the 
` Minister of the Left (sadaijin) and the Minister of the Right (udaijin) in charge of the 
affairs of the central court government. In contrast, the Grand Minister (daj6daijin) was 
merely a honorary title whose duty was to "harmonize the yin and yang”. See Robert 
Borgen, Sugawara.no Michizané and the Early Heian Court (Gambridge; Harvard 
University Press, 1986), pp. 154-55. 
10 Yoshino Hiroko is the author of a number of books on the 7 Ching i in ancient Japanese culture. 
-They include the Daijésai (Tokyo: K6bund6, 1987), Inyé gogyô shisô to Nikon no minzoku 
(Kyoto: Jimbun shoin, 1983), Yama no kami (Kyoto: Jimbun shoin, 1989), Kakusareta kamigami 
(Kyoto: Jimbun shoin, 1992), and Gogyé junkan (Kyoto: Jimbun shoin, 1992). 
1! Unfortunately, the book has not survived. Having examined the use and description of it in other 
Japanese writings, Joseph Needham: is surprised to have found some elements.of modern. 
mathematics in its, See Joseph Necdham, Science and Civilization in China, vol. 3, part 1, 

_ “Mathematics”, in Yamanaka Shigeru, trans., Chagoku no kagaku to bunmei (Tokyo: Shisakusha, 
` 1975), pp. 71, 153. 

12 For a general review, see Ota Masao, ed., Onmyéd6 no hon (Tokyo: Gakushûů kenkyûsha, 1993). 
See also Shigeru Nakayama, A History of Japanese Astronomy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1969), pp. 7-73. 

13 According to an official record, a number of yin-yang books on military strategy were. imported 
from Paekche in 602. See Yasui Kôzan, Chitgoku shinpi shis no Nihon heno tenkai s ToeyO: 
Taishô daigaku shuppanbu, 1983), pp. 111-12. 

14 For example, the Ruija sandai kaku (A Comprehensive Record of the Institution in the Three Eras) 
records that in 882, officials of the Bureau of Divination were sent to Chinjufu in-Mutsu no kuni. 
See Ono Yasuhiro, ed., Nihon Shûkyð jiten (Tokyo: KObunkan, 1985), p. 429. 
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The Theater Architecture, the Spatial Treatment, 
and Visual Elements as Described 
in The Natyasastra 


Sun Mei 


Among Asian. theatrical forms, the 
Sanskrit drama was the most ancient one. 
‘This Indian theatrical form emerged around 
100 BC (Richmond 1992, 472), and 
disappeared after the tenth century 
(Richmond 1992, 476). Although a number 
of Sanskrit play scripts have been preserved, 
scholars have very little information about 
how these scripts were performed. The 
Sanskrit drama has left no tangible evidence 
of its presence in ruins of theater structures, 
and the physical performances of 
generations of actors have vanished in the 
long process of history. 

Fortunately, The Natyasastra (The Art of 
the Theater), written by Bharata more than 
two thousand years ago, contain the 
information concerning the performance of 
the theatrical form. The Natyasastra is in 
fact an encyclopedia, which deals with all 
aspects of the Sanskrit drama or theater, 
such as the origin of the theater, the theater 
architecture, the stage and the tiring room, 
the aesthetics, the techniques of dance and 
acting, the visual language, the aural 


language, the music, and so on. 

Focusing on the topics of the theater 
architecture, the spatial treatment, and the 
visual language of the costumes, the 
properties and. the sets, this paper will 
attempt to interpret Bharata's original ideas 
on these topics and to find the relationships `. 
between the topics and the total system of 
The Natyasastra. Through examining these 
integral parts of the ancient theatrical form, 
this brief study will help us to understand 
the overall style of the Sanskrit drama. 


The Theater Architecture 


The Natyasastra is the only source on 
the theater architecture of the Sanskrit 
drama. Because these playhouses are 
constructed in perishable materials like brick 
and wood (Panchal 1984, 100), unlike the 
Greek theater, there are no ruins of the 
Indian theater buildings. which exist today 
(Richmond 1990, 33). 

According to The Natyasastra, there 
were a total of nine types of playhouses for 
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thé Sanskrit drama. Bharata ias described 
three kinds of playhouse: the oblong 
(vikrsta), the square (caturasra) and the 
triangular (tryasra). Each of these is further 
divided into the large (jyestha), the middle- 


sized (madhya) and the small (avara) (1: 18-' 


19). The function of the three sizes of 
playhouse are different; for example, the 
large is for the gods, and the middle-sized 
for kings (1: 19). . 
In The Natyasastra, Bharata mainly 
_ describes the oblong playhouse. According 
‘to his description, the plan of an middle- 
sized oblong playhouse, which is for mortals 
(1: 20), should be like the following: 





(1: aera) 


Between the tiring room and stage, there 
are two doors (Bharata; 1: 28), and the 
drums should be arranged between these two 
doors: (Bharata, 1: 242). 
another place Bharata tells us as follows: 


The orchestra related to actors and 
actresses (prakrti) of the superior, the 
middling and the ordinary type, 
occupies different positions on the stage 
during the production of plays (nat 
yayoga) (2: 2). 


` 





“However, in. 


This implies either that the drums may also’ 
change their position during performance or 
are not included as part of the orchestra. 

Bharata also depicts both. square and 
triangular playhouses. Besides the difference 
in shape, he indicates that the seats of the 
square playhouse are in the form of a 
staircase (1:31). But, “Little of consequence 
may be said of the triangular theatre. ... it 
seems unlikely that triangular theatres were 
widely, if ever, constructed in. India." 
(Richmond 1990, 51) 

The different types of playhouse 


influence the acting. As Bharata describes, 


In an oblong stage the actor (bharata) 
should make elaborate foot-movements 
(lit. going and turning back by foot- 
steps), but in square and triangular 
stages such movements should 
respectively be of the Caturasra and the 
Tryasra types (1: 218).! 


The different sizes of playnouse have 
some relationships with the acting as well. 
Although there are three sizes of playhouses, 
Bharata argues that the playhouse should be 
of medium size. He points out that if the . 


playhouse is too big, it is very difficult for 


the audience to watch the facial expression 
of actors and to hear the songs (1: 27).. 
According to complicated descriptions in 
The Natyasastra, in the Sanskrit drama the . 
hand gestures and especially the eye 
movements are very detailed and delicate. If 


. the playhouse is too big and audiences sit 


too far from the stage, they will be unable to 
appreciate the performance very well. 


The Treatment of Space 


` The core of the theater architecture is in 
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fact the space. Besides the real space, there 
is another kind of space in theater: the stage 
space. According to The Natyasastra, the 
spatial treatment in the Sanskrit drama is 
conventional. For example, if the character 
enters the stage "earlier", the person is 
understood to be inside a house. In contrast, 
the character who enters stage "later" is to 
be known as remaining outside (Bharata, 1: 
243). Based on this description, Richmond 
guesses that before the character is regarded 
as inside, the person has to pass through 
some real or imaginary barriers (1990, 52). 
In addition, there are other conventions 
in the spatial treatment. For instance, the 
direction the two doors of the tiring room 
face should be considered as the east during 


a dramatic performance, and there are strict ` 


rules for characters’ entrances and exits 
(Bharata, 1: 243). 

Bharata's description of acting also tells 
us that the "long journeys" may be done on 
stage -- the small space. For instance, he 
describes the steps of a person traveling. by 
boat, or by horse (1: 227), and the steps of a 
person walking a long distance (1: 229). 
This suggests that there is nonspecific space 
on the stage of the Sanskrit drama, and the 
audience by following the actors’ 
movements is able to imagine the changes of 
location. Therefore, the bare stage is well 
suited to acting of the Sanskrit drama. 
Unfortunately, from these descriptions in 
The Natyasastra, it is impossible to know in 
detail how the stage is related to acting in 
the Sanskrit drama. 


The Costumes 


- Bharata recognizes the necessity and the 


importance of the costumes in theater. He 


points out, “One should not enter the stage 
in his own natural appearance." (2:216) In 
his view, different types of characters are 
indicated first by their costumes and make- 
up (Bharata, 1: 411). Thus, anyone who 
wishes for the success of a dramatic 
production should pay attention to the 
costumes (Bharata, 1: 411). 

In The Natyasastra, Bharata describes 
the different costumes for specific 
characters. For example, "After the ‘pure’ 
Preliminaries have been duly made ..., [all 
the dancers dressed as) goddesses ... make 
their exit." (Bharata, 1: 97) Special 
characters who have many arms, or many 
heads, or faces of animals, need to wear 
facial masks, and other covering (Bharata, 2: 
216). l 

Bharata also realizes that the costumes 
should serve the acting. For example, 
"Costumes of the warriors (lit. heroes) 
should be suitable for fighting a battle, and 
they are to be provided with varied weapons, 


„armors with quivers attached, and with 


bows." (1: 430) From the above description, 
one is able to conjecture. that in the Sanskrit 
drama costumes of the warriors are quite 
elaborate. 

Moreover, Bharata points out the 
relationship between the costumes and the 
total system of the Sanskrit drama. He 
considers the modes of representation to be 
dependent on costumes as well as.on words, 
make-up and gestures (Bharata, 1: 514). He ~ 
indicates that actors should not ignore any of 
these artistic elements, because these 
elements are related to sentiments (rasa) and 
psychological states (bhava): 


... the actotr should not [for that reason] 
be careless about Words, Gestures and 
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Costumes of minor importance (lit. non- , 
essential) as well as about representing 
the Sentiments and the Psychological 
States, dance, vocal and instrumental - 
music and popular usages of the same 
kind [relating to the performance] (1: 
523). 


The rasa and the bhava are two 
‘alonificens aesthetic concepts in The 
` Natyasastra. To put it simply, according to 
Bharata's opinion, an actor produces a 
psychological state (bhava) and eventually 


on Causes a sentiment (rasa) to be perceived by 


the audience; every play has a predominant 
- sentiment that is the principal purpose of the 
play.? 


_ Properties and Sets 


In addition to costumes and make-up, 
' Bharata points out the importance of 


properties: "Use of proper ornaments, good 


garlands, clothes and proper painting of the 
Make-up [for the characters] gives rise to 
Brilliance of Pageant (samrddhi)." (1: 530) 

Bharata often describes how to enter 
with “handfuls of flowers" and to present 
them to the gods (1: 69, 85, 89, and 96). 
This means that, in the class dance and the 
preliminaries of a play, as a property,? the 
flower plays an important part. 

From Bharata’s description in The 
Natyasastra, one is able to discover 
interesting and unusual information: when 
gods and demigods move to cities, forests, 
seas or mountains fromthe sky, they employ 
aerial cars as in the Greek theater (1: 244). 

In his discussion of "model work,” 
Bharata mentions hills, carriages, lofty 
palaces, shields, armor, banner-staffs as well 


as elephants (1: 412). In another section, he l 


explains how to make armor, shields, 
banner-staffs, hills, palaces, peaks of - 
mountains, horses, elephants, aerial cars, and 
houses, It appears that in the Sanskrit drama 
or theater the larger objects like hills, 
palaces, mountains and houses are 
considered set pieces, while the smaller 
objects like shields, armor and aerial cars are 
considered properties. 

Bharata realizes.that theater is theater 
rather than real life, and therefore the 
properties should be suitable for the actors. 
As he states, 


Hence {in a dramatic production] there 
should be not used omaments made of 
pure gold, but those made of lac and 
inlaid slightly with jewels, will not 
bring exhaustion [to the wearers in a 
play] (1: 419). 

Accesscries for use on the stage 
should not be made with stone 
(nagasara) as well as iron, for-these due - 
to their heaviness will create fatigue [in 
actors} (1: 439). 


According to Bharata's opinion, when 
applying ornaments to different parts of the 
body, one needs to consider the bhava and 
rasa (1: 418). When making the properties 
and the sets, one should give "likeness of 
such objects [as they relate] to Psychological 
States" (1:439). This means that, in the 
Sanskrit drama, the properties and sets are 
an integral part of the total system. 

Compared with the description of the 
acting, that of properties and sets is less 
detailed in The Natyasastra. In general, in 
the theater without realistic properties and 
sets, creating the environment is primarily 
left to the actors’ skill. This may be the case 
in the Sanskrit drama. 
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Conclusion 


To sum up, in The Natyasastra, Bharata 
links the theater architecture, the special 


treatment, and the visual language of the 


costume, properties and sets with the acting. 
Obviously, the acting is an essential part of 
the theater, because in the Sanskrit drama, 


Notes 


the rasa depends on the actors’ activities. ` 


©". the Psychological States along with 


different kinds of Histrionic Representation 


will cause the Sentiments to be felt.” - < 


(Bharata, 1: 106-107) In one word, the 
acting supported by the visual elements 
within the space together creates the rasa ìn . 
the Sanskrit drama. 


1 Caturasra means four-cornered, and Tryasna means three-cornered (Bharata, 2: 54). 
2 For details, see Farley P. Richmond's "Aesthetics," Indian Theatre: Traditions of Performance 


(Honolulu: U. of Hawaii P., 1990) 80-82. 


3 Also, the flowers are actual offerings to the gods. 
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Postscript: 


The article in vol. 23, no. 3, fall 1995, pp.49-55, entitled "A History of Agricultural 
Extension on Guam and the Westem Pacific, 1905-1995," was largely taken from a paper by 
Pandall and Ann Workman, entitled: "The Development of the Cooperative Extension ' 


‘System in the Pacific Region,” prepared for the course: "Extension Program Development in 


the Pacific Basin,” September 1989. All future citing of this article in vol. 23, no. 3, should 
also include their names and their reference. 
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The Confucius-Dewey Synthesis: 


A Comparative Analysis of the 
Philosophic and Pedagogic Ideas of. 
Kung Fu-tze and John Dewey 


Douglas C. Smith 


By Nature, men are.essentially alike; it is by custom and habit that they are set apart. 


Confucius 


The development of character is the ultimate end of all school work. 


INTRODUCTION 


This compendious essay will explore the 
educational ideals of China's greatest 
teacher, Confucius, and America’s most 
original pedagogic philosopher, John 
Dewey. Though twenty-five hundred years 
and half a world separate these two wise and 
indomitable men, an intellectual continuum 
ties them together. Not only does each 
personify the best ideas and values in 
educational psychology and practice, each 
made a contribution that endures beyond his 
own mortality. ` 

It is disservice to condence in this short 
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space the message that Confucius and 
Dewey gave to humankind. I will, however, 
attempt to distill from their writings (and the 
scholarship of others) the essential 
ingredients of their enduring pedagogic 
thought. =e E 

Perhaps the most productive method to 
compare Confucius and Dewey is first to 
reveal the ideas that became benchmarks in 
their educational philosophy. This section 
will also address certain pivotal aspects of 
their youth and adulthood. Section II will 
contrast and parallel Confucian and 
Deweyian pedagogic paradigms external to 
the context of the historical age in which 
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they were presented. I will end this brief 
essay with a note on lessons that might be 
relevant for today's ongoing debate on 
invigorating education in Asian and Westem 
societies. It is important to note that this 
article does not pretend to be'a definitive 
study; rather, it asks many questions and, 
sadly, presents few answers. 


I. 


American educationalists and govern- 
mental leaders are searching for solutions to 
America's dysfunctional public education 
system. Crime, violence, low test scores, 
lack of basic computation and language 
skills, weakening of teacher performance 
and commitment, and a general malaise in 
intellectual and academic integrity, all 
characterize the public education paragon in 
the United States. 

Developing nations in Asia are setting 
new standards of excellence. Taiwan, Japan, 
Korea, Singapore, and Hong Kong, all are 
showing themselves to be superior in 
learning outcomes, financial responsibility 
(education per.dollars spent), and classroom 
and school organization and management. 
Looking to the past, searching through the 
literature of and about Confucius and 
Dewey, one notes certain themes that are 
applicable even to today's pedagogic 
lividity. This article will address ideas that 
may help both East and West refine 
contemporary education concems. 

While we have an accurate and complete 
account of John Dewey's life and carcer, 
Kung Fu-tze is, like other great men and 
women from the misty and distant past, 
shrouded in legend, wishful thinking, and 
speculation. Living five hundred years 


before Christ, Confucius must be considered 
one of the world's greatest thinkers and 
teachers. His influence, which has lasted’ 
throughout Asia for some twenty-five 
hundred years, surpasses even that of 
Buddha, Mohammed, and Jesus Christ 
combined; and unlike many of the other 
gréat and mythical figures of the past, 
Confucius was a true historical figure. His 
existence is well documented in the early 
texts of Chinese history. Confucius was . 
bom in 551 B.C. in what today is Shandong 
Province. At his birth, the area was referred 
to as the state of Lu and was, as was all of 
China, in a period of feudalism and serfdom. 
. The master began his career as an 
educator, using his house as the meeting 
place for his classes. Students would pay 
only what they could afford, and frequently 
these payments were in services and 
materials. His earliest curriculum consisted 
of three disciplines: history, rules of 
ceremony (based on ancient rituals), and 
poetry. Archery and music, two fields in- 
which the young sage excelled, were also 
available to students as recreational 
activities. Like Socrates, Confucius taught 
by asking questions and questioning 
answers; written assignments were less 
important to Master Kung than were mental 
experimentation and the dialectic process. 
Unlike philosophers who preceded him and 
those who were to follow him, Confucius 
chose not to attack or refute views with 
which he disagreed; but rather, he allowed 
the marketplace of values and ideas to 
dictate the worth of his lectures. Students 
were encouraged to speak and share their 
notions; and the master would gingerly 
question them and allow them to see their 
errors of thought and their misconstructed 
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logic. He was seldom harsh or demeaning 
of his pupils’ feelings because that would 
have been a sure way to stifle their 
creativity. "I do not open up the truth to one 
who is not eager, nor help out anyone who is 
not anxious to explain himself. When I have 
presented one comer of a subject to anyone, 
and he cannot from it learn the other three, I 
do not repeat my lesson.” 

Confucius believed that only the wisest 
and dumbest were unable to benefit from his 
instruction and that a close relationship 
existed between schooling and intellectual 
and character purification. One explanation 
for the profundity of the sage was his 
understanding of his own civilization's past. 
At the time Confucius moved onto the stage 
of history, China was already more than a 
thousand years old and had experienced both 
periods of glory and social decadence. The 
master had devoted much of his youth to 
learning about his civilization's history and 
on these lessons he based his philosophy. 

Confucius’ real name was Kung Qui — 
"Qui" meaning "hill." It is sad that he was 
given this name because of his oddly shaped 
head, which had a noticeable bump on the 
high-forehead area. This protrusion never 
left the master, who was never known for his 
attractiveness. Portraits I have scen of 
Confucius suggest that he was not an 
attractive man. His large, bald head and his 
strange physique suggest that his 
appearance, by the standards of the time, 
was outlandish. But, like John Dewcy, his 
gentleness of character made him a most 
enjoyable mentor. 
with modesty. "There were four things from 
which the master was entirely frec. He had 
no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary 
predeterminations, no obstinacy, and no 
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egoism," suggests Will Durant. Transmitting 
knowledge, not creating it, was what 
Confucius claimed of himself; because, in 
his view, all knowledge was available (as 
Plato might argue), but it had to be 
discovered through discourse and reason. 
The sage's main goal was to use the past to 
revitalize the present. He saw the stability 
of the family, the community, the school, 
and the state as vital for a rebirth in moral 
and ethical learning. 

It is said in the ancient text that at age 
seventy-two Master Kung died.Early one 
morning he was heard to be reciting a 
moumful poem: 


The great mountains must crumble; 
The strong beam must break; 
And the wise man withers away like a plant. 


After his death, his disciples told of his 
ideas, which have, since that time, been the 
philosophical basis for life in most of East 
Asia. Perhaps the following quote sheds 
insight into the brilliance of the sage. I must 
add that this view of the world could very 
easily have been penned by John Dewey, 
who, like Confucius, was noted for his 
humbleness. 


Confucius was traveling east and 
met two children arguing with one 
another. He asked them what they were 
arguing about, and one child said, “I say 
the sun is nearer to us in the morning 
and further away from us at noon, and 
he says the sun is farther away from us 
in the morning .and nearer to us at 
noon.” One child said, "When the sun 
begins to come up, it is big like a 
carriage cover, and at noon it is like a 
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dinner plate. So it must be farther away 
when it looks smaller, and nearer us 
when it looks bigger.” The other child 
said, "When the sun comes up, the air is 
very cool, and at noon it burns like hot 
soup. So it must be nearer when it is 
hot and farther away when it is cool.” 
-Confucius could not decide who was 
right, and the children laughed at him 
and said, "Whoever said that you were a 
wise guy?" (Quoted in Lin, Yu-tang, 
The Wisdom of China and India, 1942). 


Fortunately, we know much about the 
Sage of Cathay from both his students and 
the historians of the day. Though not a man 
of religion, his influence in ethics and proper 
living equals or surpasses all of the great 
religious leaders of the Occident or Orient. 

Born of humble origin, he no doubt had 
numerous childhood and adolescent 
challenges to overcome. His mother was 
poor, his father, a middle-class govern- 
mental official, died when Confucius was 
three and he, the father, was seventy. His 
biological parents were never married. The 
age in which the sage lived was not a good 
one for China. Civil strife, poverty, and 
dysfunctional government, all characterized 
the period. Confucius devoted his life to 
teaching his students (some of who were 
government leaders) how to apply practical 
solutions to complex problems. Like John 
Dewey, pragmatic ideas were more 
important to Confucius than were csoteric 
idealisms that, in the marketplace of value, 
had little to offer the contentious 
environment in China. 

Though Kung Fu-tze's influence is not 
as important now as it was prior to the fall of 
the Ching Dynasty, Asian cducators still 


view his ideas and writings as the 
comerstone of their educational system. The 
noted Chinese scholar Chang Chi-yun in his 
excellent study, Confucius: a Modern 
Interpretation, states: "A firm believer in 
the perfectibility of man, of all men, 
Confucius took it upon himself to give the 
common people a chance to share the 
knowledge which until then had been a 
monopoly of the nobility. The Chinese 
people of successive ages have honored 
Confucius. He was ‘most sagely' and 
deserved more than anybody else our 
reverence, but he was first of all 'a great 
synthesizer’ having synthesized the cream of 
ancient Chinese culture and turned it into a 
spiritual legacy to be shared by all Chinese 
and mankind.” 

A colleague of Dr. Chang Chi-yun and a 
man who has become a personal friend of 
mine, Dr. Orient Lee, also has shed insight 
into Confucius and his legacy. In Dr. Lee's 
tome, A Short Biography of Confucius 
(1982), the author notes that Confucius as a 
young man had an insatiable passion for 
learning. He accepted the sons of ordinary 
people, many of whom could not afford the 
elite private institutions of this period, and in 
his back yard beneath a leafy apricot tree he 
gathered around him pupils for their lessons. 
"Neither he nor his pupils were aware they 
actually inaugurated the first and the greatest 
private school in. Chinese history." 
Confucius believed that a child's level of 
education should be attuned to his level of 
intellectual and physical development. 
Payment for the tutorial sessions were made 
by the students bringing with them items of 
exchange such as wine, silk, foodstuffs, or 
wood for fuel. 

Confucius, during his highly productive 
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life, was to address many aspects of the 
human condition. Education — which has 
been the foundation of China's three 
millennia of endurability — is of most 
importance to us in this short essay. In all of 
his philosophical teaching, Confucius was 
both a reactionary and, at the same time, a 
rational progressive. As the scholar Chan 
Weng-tsit has noted: 


Confucius was, on the one hand, a 
reformer, a pioneer ... for all people of 
all classes. He was, on the other hand, a 
conformist, a man who "believed in and 
loved the ancients," a man who 
attempted to uphold the culture of Chou 
of which the worship of Heaven and 
ancestors was an integral part. 


The sage's outlook was practical, 
conservative, and centered on how 
humankind might live together in a peaceful, 
harmonious, and prosperous community. 
He recognized in the China of his time the 
ongoing plagues that festered amongst all 
people: corruption in government, violence 
and human avarice, and vice. It was his goal 
to raise China to a level in its historical 
evolution where it was able to mitigate these 
all too human negative qualities. 

Central to Confucian teachings was a 
paradigm of relationships which, when fully 
realized and effectively institutionalized, 
could bring about a world that took into 
account the inevitable, corrupt nature of 
man, yet, at the same time, constrained 
behavior and allowed the greatest number of 
people to live in harmony, peace, and 
prosperity. These relationships, as defined 
by the sage twenty-five hundred years ago, 
were governmental authority and subjects, 


parent and child, brother and brother, 
husband and wife, and friend and friend. 
Checks and balances were built into these 
modalities to prevent abuse and to empower 
the weaker party. The result of these 
relationships and the other teachings of the 
sage suggest that the individual must 
exercise at all times a certain inner 
discipline, a certain kind of self-control — 
an extension, to quote Bertrand Russell, "of 
the kind which children learn when they are 
taught to ‘behave."" He should not allow 
himself to break into violence or overt 
anger, he must be modest in all of his 
dealings; he must never carry love or hatred 
to extremes; he must save face and never 
inflict further humiliation on his defeated 
adversaries. In summary, he must know and 
understand his place in society, respect the 
persons about him, show moderation in all 
of his doings, and remain calm, inscrutable, 
and in control of all of his actions. 

Confucius’ main goal was to make his 
students into gentlemen. Neither poverty 
nor humble birth acted as a barrier to 
studying with Confucius, yet he encouraged 
only those with great energy and enthusiasm 
for learning to enroll in his classes. Students 
would travel great distances to study with 
the sage; many would live in his home. His 
method of instruction seems to have been 
completely informal, and there is no mention 
in the literature of examinations or formal 
lectures being part of Confucius’ pedagogy. 
What one can suggest is that the sage used.a 
tutorial approach to bring about the best in 
his charges. 

Confucius did not teach specific 
subjects; rather, he taught certain students 
who seemed to have an aptitude for 
scholarship. Therefore, his methodology 
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was intensely individual and was related to 
the student's readiness to learn and personal 
development. 

To determine how to motivate a student 
to learn, Confucius would spend long hours 
allowing him to discuss his ambitions and 
` frustrations. Listening in a non-judgmental 
way encouraged the student to speak openly. 
During those interviews, the sage was 
storing away impressions that would allow 
him to help the young man at some future 
time. This statement shows us something 
about the method that Confucius would use 
in preparing his pupils: "Jan Chiu is lacking 
in zeal, so I ruged him on; Tzu-Tu has more 
than his own share of energy, so I held him 
back” (Creel, 1949). 

Confucius was not a severe disci- 
plinarian. In all ways his emphasis was "not 
on punishment for wrongdoing but on 
Stimulus toward right-doing, not on coercion 
but on persuasion; consistently his emphasis 
was positive rather than negative” (Creel, 
1949). 

His curriculum eventually consisted of 
the six arts: music, mathematics, drawing, 
calligraphy, archery, and ethics (called Li 
and literally meaning ritual, etiquette, and 
law). As the sole teacher at this very idyllic 
school, Confucius taught all of the subjects 
himself. By his own admission he learned 
from his students and from his preparations 
for his daily sessions. When a student 
completed his studies, he could leave and 
find employment or return — after 


experiencing the real world — for further - 


instruction. He was an old-fashioned 
teacher in many ways. His students were 
_ required to respect him, and he maintained a 
proper distance between himsclf and his 
charges. This concept of aloofness is not 


lost on the leaders of modern Chinese 
government and education. Some three 
thousand young men had the honor of sitting 
at the sage's knee; many were to distinguish 
themselves in government positions or in the 
arts. Confucius’ believed that the 
pedagogical process could best be 
accomplished by diligent and ongoing 
practice and repetition: "To practice without 
thinking is to mislead oneself. To think 
without practicing, on the other hand, is to 
plunge into peril" (Orient Lee, 1982). 

It was Confucius’ view that the success 
of a teacher and the quality of his instruction 
were more related to his personal intellectual 
talents and moral behavior than to the 
intelligence of his students. Confucius, like 
many modern psychologists, believed that 
man was born with a natural goodness and 
only those who were unhealthy or of 
unsound intellectual development could not 
benefit directly from learning and formal 
schooling. The teacher's quality, therefore, is 
the essential element in quality education. 
Professor K. M. Tong suggests in his 
excellent book, Educational Ideas of 
Confucius (1970), the Confucian model for 
pedagogical excellence: 


A teacher should always renew 
himself. Confucius said, “If a man 
keeps cherishing his old knowledge, so 
as continually to be acquiring new, he 
may be a teacher of others." So he 
emphasized a teacher's requirements: 
the silent treasuring up of knowledge; 
learning without satiety, and instructing 
others without being wearied. “Which 
of these things belongs to me?” 
Therefore, one must be continually 
developing his knowledge anew in order 
to be able to teach others. A teacher 
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who does not educate himself cannot 
instruct others. However, if he can only 
be reviewing old knowledge without 
increasing any new one, he is too 
conservative. What he can do to the 
high extent is nothing but transmit the 
ancient culture to the next generation. 
He is incapable and disqualified to 
fulfill the duty of improving civilization 
and innovating custom. He can by no 
means be a teacher because he lacks an 
independent point of view, and active 
effort to renew himself. 

A teacher should love his students 
as well as their intellect. Confucius was 
a democratic educator. He said, "In 
teaching, there should be no distinction 
of classes. No matter what class or clan 
he is, whether he is rich or poor, noble 
or common, everyone has the same 
opportunity in education. Once there 
was a lad of Hushang (a village in 
which the people were not educated), 
having an interview with Confucius. It 
was difficult to talk with the people 
from the village. Knowing this 


happening, his disciples worried and - 


doubted. The master reminded them, "I 
admit people's approach to me without 
committing myself as to what they may 
do when they have retired. Why must 
one be so severe? If a man purify 
himself to wait upon me, I reccive him 
so that if one who has good intcntion 
comes to ask for something, we should 
receive him without worrying about his 
past conduct, and at the same time we 
should not interfere with what he is 
going to do in the future. This is the 
manner of a sage and also the manner of 
an ideal teacher. 


Confucius was the first philosopher in 
China who explained the nature of man; 
however he did not explain the difference 
between the good and the bad. He only 
pointed out, "By nature, men are nearly 
alike; by practice, they get to be wide apart." 
In other words, the differences in the 
character of men were chiefly owing to their 
habit. “Nature is the same in all, though the 
physical organism and disposition do differ 
according to different individuals.” Nature 
is the construction received by man at birth 
and is then still while it has not been acted 
on by external environment; then practice 
forms, as it were, a second nature. "He who 
practices what is not good becomes the 
mean man, and he who practices what is 
good becomes the superior man. In this 
connection, we should be careful in selecting 
either friends or neighbors for the influence 
of environment is very strong" (Tong, 
1970). . 

By the end of his career as a teacher 
Confucius had expanded his lessons beyond 
the original six to include such subjects as 
modem history, literature, and political 
economy. 

A man of simple wants and needs, his 
brilliance and charisma has passed from his 
original three thousand students to all 
peoples of the Orient. Today Confucius' 
ideas remain in the minds of most 
intellectuals in East Asia as the most 
important philosophical and pedagogical 
propositions of all time. 

One can suggest that the, legacy of 
Confucius remains with the people of East 
Asia today. Their educational institutions, 
though not stressing Confucianism as a 
major part of the curriculum, are in fact 
products of a society that is molded and 
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tempered by the sage's moral and ethical 
teachings. Confucianism is so ingrained in 
the mind-set of China that most Chinese 
probably do not realize that their every 
action and thought have been influenced by 
this greatest of men who lived about twenty- 
five hundred years ago. The scholar K. M. 
Tong has correctly stated in his scholarly 
book: l 


Confucian thought was a basic 
concomitant of Chinese culture, 
coloring the values of nearly all fields of 
human endeavor, particularly those 
conceived with intellectual, social and 
political activities. In China, 

- Confucianism has been a system for 
regulating the relations of men 
according to certain beliefs concerning 
the fundamental forces of morality .... 
the great prestige of Confucius and his 
teaching during the centuries 
immediately after his death, as well as 
in subsequent Chinese history, must be 
ascribed to three factors: the first is the 
intrinsic appeal of Confucian ideas to 
the Chinese way of thinking; the second 
is the historical setting of China; and the 
third is the evident personal charm and 
prestige of Confucius himself (Tong, 
1970). 


Though scholars of Asian studies may 
differ with my view, I believe with certainty 
that Confucius’ paradigm in pedagogics has 
been pertinent in Cathay's education system 
for the last twenty-five hundred years. It has 
been modified, re-engineered, and mitigated 
as times and historical circumstance have 
demanded. Darwinian evolution has 
required the notions of the sage to be played 


out in the real world of ideas; and, in the 
final reading, Confucian educational 
philosophy still is the foundation for 
Chinese schools throughout Asia. As the 
indomitable historian and philosopher 
Arnold Toynbee has suggested: 


For the moment, maybe, the 
Western impact has driven Confucius 
from his millennial throne; yet even if 
he has been officially deposed, the 
unconquerable sage is still contriving to 
govern where he no longer reigns... 


Time has eroded many of the ideas of 
the Confucian ideal. The energy and vitality 
that were imbued in the original thought 
have been diminished over the eons; and 
today those who do not understand fully the 
Confucian intent argue that governmental 
abuse, conformity in learning, an absence of 
creativity among the young, and male 
domination of social and political life can all 
be traced to the value system of Confucius. 
The Marxist government of Mainland China 
was particularly critical of Confucius in the 
1950's and 1960's, suggesting that he "was 
an old man" with outdated, reactionary 
educational ideas. 

John Dewey, who will be addressed 
more fully in the second section of this 
essay, has suffered the same maligning as 
has been leveled toward Confucius. 
Ignorance of the true intent of Confucius and 
Dewey accounts for the systematic 
discrediting of their idealistic, democratic 
views on learning and the childhood 
experience. 

A major problem that has faced both 
Confucianism and Deweyian ideas is how 
the values of these educationalists have been 
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interpreted over time. As Professor Kuo 
Shih-yu has correctly stated in regard to 
Mencius and other disciples of the sage: 


He and his followers put their 
emphasis only on one side of the 
doctrine, and neglected the practical 
part of it. They neglected the flexibility 
and the student-oriented qualities of 
teaching, and set up the norms for 
human behaviors with conformity and 
conventional authority. They did not 
pay enough attention to the factors of 
individuality and social change. The 
realistic essence or the practical quality 
of Confucius’ doctrine was lost after 
Mencius' distortion and his practice. 
Thus, idealism in education has led into 
the defects of conformity and 
conventional authority. These defects 
have been transferred through the 
Chinese educational history, with a stiff, 
inflexible and non-practical curriculum. 
If we trace this theory back to the 
original meaning and principle cited by 
Confucius and apply it to the present 
educational system, these defects can be 
eliminated (Kuo, 1985). 


Sadly, men and women of good 
intentions also misinterpreted John Dewey 
and his educational philosophy. Only today 
— eighty years after Dewey posed his 
education model — are scholars finding that 
the Deweyian idea is quite extant from the 
academic sophists who have brought about 
distortions and misreadings. 

Confucius left no written record. We 
must depend on his students and their 
students for an accounting of the sage's life 
and ideas. The best single source is The 


Four Books of Learning (translated by Dr. 
James Legge) which contains the complete 
collection of primary materials related to 
Confucius. From this book, one learns that 
the curriculum and academy of the sage had 
three basic goals: to educate men so that 
their instinctive inclinations would be 
checked and their basal behavior modified to 
conform to a humanistic environment; 
secondly, to promote in the human condition 
networks of human interaction related to 
virtue and goodness; and ultimately, to allow 
humankind to evolve into a progressive, 
egalitarian society based on virtuous 
behavior and propriety in interpersonal 
relations. 

The ultimate goal of both Confucius and 
Dewey was to create process for improving 
the nature of humankind. Both men saw 
education as the conduit for realizing this 
most idealistic goal. 

Confucius was a firm believer that all 
humans are basically the same and that 
discrimination based on class or caste was, 
in learning and the academy, wrong. In this 
same regard, Confucius (like Dewey) saw 
the environmental factors in a person's life 
as equal to innate intelligence. Both would 
therefore advocate in their pedagogic 
philosophy creating stimulations in the 
external world that would trigger internal 
enlightenment, a yearning for truth, justice 
and beauty. The theoretical, contextual 
constraints which each faced due to their 
places in mankind's historical continuum 
and the prevailing attitudes of their ages, 
e.g., early China or twentieth-century 
America, were not only separated by over 
two millennia, but also by a geographic and 
sociological barrier literally of different 
sides of the world. Yet, each independently 
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of the other came to similar conclusions 
about the relationship of inheritance and 
environment as being jointly significant in 
determining learning. As Professor Kuo 
suggests: 


Through the process of a sound 
education, a pupil will learn something 
or recognize the positive value in one's 
Situation after years of learning. 


As Confucius was to say in the Analects, 
"It is not easy for a man who has learned for 
three years without coming to good." 
Confucian idealism calls for education to 
purify the soul so that each person becomes 
a statesman — if only in his relationships 
with his family, friends, or pupils. At the 
same time, learning should help the student 
bring harmony and balance to his 
community and, thence, to his life. The 
classroom, Confucius suggests, is the place 
where harmonious relationship through the 
dialectic process is best nurtured. A 
transference of the values discovered in the 
classroom is then brought to society at large. 
Plato, who lived at about the same time as 
Confucius, also recommended this 
distillation-transference approach. In 
Socrates’ writing about teaching method, 
overtones of Confucianisin are ever present; 
yet, there is no historical evidence that Plato 
was familiar with the sage or his Oriental 
efforts. 

Confucius saw a close relationship 
between discipline and childhood leaming. 
Only after one learned self-control could a 
broader, more general education, a 
refinement of ideas and expertise, be 
realized. As Confucius is quoted in the 
Analects to have said in this regard: 


Those who are bom with the 
possession of knowledge are the highest 
class of men. Those who learn, and so, 
readily, get possession of knowledge, 
are the next. Those who are dull and 
stupid, and yet compass the learning, 
are another class next to these. As to 
those who are dull and stupid and yet do 
not learn, they are the lowest of the 


people. 


Progressive education today suggests 
that each child has unique gifts and talents, 
and these should be cultivated. Confucius 
came to this conclusion twenty-five hundred 
years ago. A most revealing quote attributed 
to the sage shows his student-centered 
thinking: 


Chang is hard working and never 
fails to complete his texts and 
assignments, yet he fails to see beauty 
in nature. He must be sent to the 
country to walk about. Li is always late ` 
because he so like to watch the sun rise 
and moon set. He must be reproached 
to study more purposefully. 


Moral properness was of the greatest 
importance to Confucius and his main 
disciple Mencius. The ideas of Lawrence 
Kolhberg, who in the 1970's and 1980's was 
a leading advocate of ethical development in 
children, can be seen in the Confucian 
educational paradigm. It was the sage's 
belief that the teacher is the responsible 
agent for helping younger and older pupils 
discover their innate nature and to encourage 
them to influence other parts of their society. 
Benevolence, righteousness, knowledge, and 
propriety can all be engendered in the 


ow 
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student through classroom dialectics. 
Mencius tells us that the teacher must 
take into account the more basic 
characteristics of man-shame, hatred, 
commiseration, disapproval, and modesty — 
and encourage an evolution in the ethical 
development of the child, which will foster 
greater kindness to one's fellow man and, in 
turn, a more harmonious and peaceful world. 
Only after the individual and his family have 
mastered the difficult art of living in peace 
and cooperation can a community hope to 
live in harmony, and only after the 
community becomes harmonious can the 
world live in peace, cooperation, and accord. 
The fundamental goal in the traditional 
Confucian order was systematic harmony. 
Absence of harmony could disrupt the 
orderliness of nature; hence, a connection ws 
seen between social dysfunction and plague, 
floods, and civil strife. Confucius saw the 
pedagogic process as an opening for the 
student of the window to the wisdom of the 
ancient sages. A knowledge of this wisdom 
would regulate behavior. Hence, education 
had a most pragmatic/utilitarian function. 
With this thesis as the fabric of 
Confucian life, the whole of human activity 
was viewed as a seamless web of 
interpersonal regulations; no distinction 
needed to be made between the various 
venues of man — political, economic, 
social, philosophical, artistic, and pedagogic. 
Human nature was seen as a continuous 
whole. We in the West separate all lives 
into different categories; Asian philosophy, 
based on Confucianism, sees the life 
experience as a collection of inseparable, 
interwoven experiences. A student at the 
foot of the sage would be required to 
transfer knowledge gained in one area to all 


segments of the human condition. Only 
through this intellectual cross-fertilization 
could completeness and meaning be 
realized. 

I feel confident in suggesting that John 
Dewey, in his collective writings, saw 
similar methods and goals and that, as we 
shall see, desired the youth of America to 
eventuate to a level of self-actualization and 
humanistic idealism. As Dewey stated in his 
Educational Essays: 


What we need in education more 
than anything else is a genuine, not 
merely nominal, faith in the existence of 
moral principles which are capable of 
effective application. 

We need to translate the moral into 
the actual conditions and working forces 
of our community life, and into the 
impulses and habits which make up.the 
doing of the individual. 


One could suppose that these words 
might well have flowed from the writing 
brush of either Confucius or his student 
Mencius. There is a resonance about them 
that transcends time and ethnology. 

Perhaps the main theme of Confucian 
teaching philosophy is the belief that 
“Education must not discriminate based on 
class status." Every individual is an end, not 
a means. Immanuel Kant, two thousand 
years after Confucius, echoed this 
fundamental notion of humanity. Each has 
his merits and his weaknesses. Some are 
good at details; others excel in general 
wisdom, but deplore details. The teacher, 
according to Confucius, has as his 
paramount duty recognizing these 
differences and nurturing students so that 
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their strengths are acknowledged and their 
shortcomings continuously challenged in 
order that they may realize wisdom in all of 
their endeavors. 

The student-centered approach of 
Confucius and his disciples, particularly 
Mencius, rings true to many modern 
educators who believe that the school is the 
proper place to perfect the art of living, 
cooperation, and peaceful coexistence. 

The Confucian ideal is, I believe, best 
illustrated in these two famous paragraphs of 
The Great Learning: 


The ancients who wished to 
illustrate the highest virtue throughout 
the empire first ordered well their own 
States. Wishing to order well their 
states, they first regulated their families. 
Wishing to regulate their families, they 
first cultivated their own selves. 
Wishing to cultivate their own selves, 
they first rectified their hearts. Wishing 
to rectify their hearts, they first sought 
to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing 
to be sincere in their thoughts, they first - 
extended to the utmost their knowledge. 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. 

Things being investigated, 
knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their 
thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts 
being sincere, their hearts were then 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, 
their own selves were cultivated. Their 
own selves being cultivated, their 
families were regulated. Their families 
being regulated, their states were rightly 
governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made 
tranquil and happy. 


To understand these words is to 
recognize the full dimensions of the master's 
philosophy of living and education. Social 
order is only possible when men have first 
brought order to their lives and, thence, to 
their families; and intellectual order can only 
be realized when man has cleansed from his 
mind disorderly desires. "Let the family be 
so regulated with knowledge, sincerity, and 
example, and it will give forth such 


„spontaneous social order that successful 


government will once more be a feasible 
thing: let the state maintain internal justice 
and tranquility, and all the world will be 
peaceful and happy.” 


H 


John Dewey has been of interest to me 
for the past thirty years. As a student of 
American intellectual history, political 
theory, and education, I was regularly 
introduced to Dewey's writings. His impact 


-on Chinese academics was: also profound as 


I found on my numerous visits to Asia. In 
the summer of 1995, I was invited to prepare 
and:to present a scholarly series of lectures 
on Dewey and his educational views in 


- Shanghai. I am pleased to report in this 


article that scholars in Mainland China are 
again looking to Deweyian ideas as ways to 
enhance teaching and learning in their public 
schools and teachers colleges. Though 
Dewey fell into disrepute during the difficult 
years of Mao Tse-tung's helmsmanship, a 
new awakening to,. and rebirth of, 
pragmatism, instrumentalism, and the child- 
centered eudcation paragon is now evolving. 
I might add that I was presenting my lecture 
series seventy-five years to the day that John 
Dewey, while he was in Shanghai, lectured 
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on education and moral development in 
children. He was a guest of the YMCA, as 
was I. This coincidence was brought to my 
attention by a very old Deweyian scholar 
(professor emeritus) at South China 
Teachers College of Shanghai. 

What accounts for Dewey's success as 
America's premier educational philosopher? 
John Dewey was born on the eve of the 
American Civil War and was to live to the 
twilight of the Korean War. His long, 
healthy, and productive ninety-three years, 
his humanity, his personal moral 
uprightness, and his intellect, all created 
America's most original and respected 
philosopher. Though Dewey, like 
Confucius, devoted his intellectual energies 
to a wide range of philosophical issues, he is 
best known for his efforts in educational 
philosophy and pedagogy. 

I have divided this brief section on 
Professor Dewey into two parts: his life and 
general philosophy; and his education ideas 
and their relevance to leaming, pedagogy, 
and childhood morality. 


The story of the life and thought of 
John Dewey is one of those critical 
narratives in the history of a people that 
can help them to clarify their shared 
identity and the meaning of their life 
together.... A rediscovery and critical 
reappraisal of the deeper, enduring 
significance of Dewey's work is 
important not only for Americans, but 
also for all those throughout the world 
today who lóve freedom and seek to 
pursue the democratic way of life. - 

At the height of his career during 
the early decades of the twentieth 
century, Dewey exerted a major 


influence on American culture and his 
ideas also had an impact overseas. 
However, by the 1950's the earlier wide 
interest in his writings was on the 
wane... in most quarters Dewey's blend 
of naturalism, experimentalism, and 
democratic humanism fell into disfavor. 

However, a small band of 
philosophers and scholars continued to 
assert the importance of various aspects 
of Dewey's thought... During the 
1980's, there was a reawakening to the 
value’ of classical American 
philosophical traditions, involving an 
intensification of Dewey scholarship 
(Rockefeller, 1991). 


The philosophy of Confucius, as I have 
shown in the first part of this essay, presents 
a blueprint for successful life. A system of 
relationships, behaviors, and responsibilities 
was presented which, if adhered to, would 
allow a society to live in harmony and 
happiness. Lacking esotericism, this 
philosophy relied on an understanding of the 
human condition in both sociology and 
psychology. Its practical beauty is that it 
can function in the real world setting; that is, 
it represents a utilitarian or usable blueprint 
for human relationships as they actually 
exist. I believe we can suggest that the 
twentieth-century pragmatism of John 
Dewey was not — in its final analysis — 
dissimilar in this final goal: to present a 
Systematic, practical, and usable 
constellation of behaviors for correct, 
healthful, and stable living relevant to the 
needs of a society in a condition of change. 
America, which is the newest of the great 
civilizations, has not had the time to produce 
the large number of historic and epochal 
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figures that can be found in European, 
Hindu, Islamic, or Chinese history. 
America's contributions to the fields of 
science and technology have been profound 
and have greatly enhanced the quality of life 
for humanity; in the fields of philosophy, 
ethics, and human relations, we pale beside 
the older more established civilizations, 
particularly those of the East. American 
society has produced few original 
philosophers. We have no Confucius. The 
newness of the nation has required that the 
great minds devote their energies to building 
the political and economic base of the 
society; few great thinkers have been able to 
devote their lifetime to philosophy. 

John Dewey is seen at home, as well as 
in distant lands, as the philosopher who best 
defines American philosophical inquiry. 
Two forces shaped the psyche of John 
Dewey: one was the ongoing effort during 
Dewey's lifetime to bring greater 
opportunities, democracy, and political 
freedom to the American people. As a child 
in New England and a graduate student at 
The Johns Hopkins University, Dewey was 
exposed to the debates that resounded in 
America in the 1800's concerning the need 
for expanding the voting franchise and the 
value of personal liberty. On the other hand, 
America was becoming, during the same 
period, equally concemed with the practical 
dynamics of economic development. 
Economic exploitation and industrial 
expansionism were seen as necessary 
vehicles for the development of a greater 
America. Greed and self-seeking behavior 
characterized the entrepreneurial class of 
Dewey's formative years. These two 
inexorable forces created in the mindset of 
John Dewey and other intellectuals a love of 


democratic freedoms, but at the same time 
created a sense of the political practicality 
without which growth, development, and 
social stability could not be fostered. 

These dynamics, which were the blood 
of American life in Dewey's formative 
years, became the themses of his later 
writings and interpretations, most of which 
were refined while he was a professor at 
Columbia University in New York City. It 
was John Dewey who best took these two 
American tensions and saw them, in reality, 
as complementary. Dewey hit upon what 
seems to have been the dominating nature of 
American society, and it is out of this stress 
between idealism and practicalism that 
Dewey developed his philosophical ideas on 
education, government, and society. This 
theme, which was to be the essence of 
pragmatic philosophy, was consistent in 
John Dewey's writing. 

Perhaps the following quote from 
Steven C. Rockefellers new book, John 
Dewey — Religious Faith and Democratic 
Humanism (1991), best summarized 
Professor Dewey's importance in the 
evolution of the human condition: 


Dewey developed a passionate 
craving for unity and fought to 
overcome dualism, that is all those splits 
and separations in human experience 
that oppress lfie, restrict growth, and 
obstruct social progress, causing 
conflict and suffering. His 
philosophical labors are one long 
sustained endeavor to break down such 
dualism as that between subject and 
object, experience and nature, mind and 
body, duty and desire, the individual 
and society, the school and society, the 
child and the curriculum, means and 
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ends, moral values and science, the 
religious and the secular, the spiritual 
and the material, God and the world. In 
these divisions Dewey found the heart 
of what he viewed as the pressing social 
and intellectual problems of the age. 
Overcoming these separations became 
for him both the way of individual 
freedom and growth and the road to 
social justice. 

Employing the neo-Hegelian 
philosophical language current in his 
day, Dewey conceptualized the most 
comprehensive dualism afflicting life as 
the dualism of the ideal and actual (or 
real). Accordingly he defined the 
fundamental problem facing an 
individual and society as the problem of 
unifying the ideal and the actual. This 
is the general terminology Dewey used 
to discuss the problem of human values 
and the conflict between good and evil. 
Finding the way to unify the ideal and 
the actual-that is, to realize the ideal or 
to idealize the world — in 
contemporary democratic technological 
culture is Dewey's central concern as a 
thinker. It is for him the way to 
unification of self and self and world 
leading to freedom and community. 

Together with Charles Sanders 
Peirce and William James, he founded 
the revolutionary American 
philosophical movement known as 
pragmatism, and by the end of his 
career he was being honored at home 
and abroad as the foremost American 
philosopher. He became the 
philosophical voice of the Progressive 
Era. He became both social critic and 
prophet of hope. 


Dewey championed the cause of 
progressive education and the new 
social sciences as the most effective 
instruments of human growth and social 
progress in a democratic society. His 
writings on education earned him a 
worldwide reputation as a liberator of 
children, and he counseled governments 
on the subject and lectured in Japan, 
Mexico, Russia, South Africa, and 
Turkey, as well as in China’ where he 
lived for two years. Dewey recognized 
the scientific method as the most potent 
force shaping the modern world, and he 
saw the dangers posed by modern 
technology. His response was an 
endeavor to humanize the creative 
power of science and thereby to gain 
control of the future. For fifty years he 
persistently worked to transform the 
scientific method of knowledge into an 
instrument of individual moral guidance 
and enlightened social planning. 


Not only did Dewey draw praise for his 
thoughts on education from his American 
colleagues, he also became an important 
figure in Chinese pedagogic history. From 
1919 to 1921, Dewey was visiting professor 
in China. Many of his former Columbia 
students had returned to their homeland and 
were now in important positions in China's 
governmental and educational .establish- 
ments. Dewey developed a great fondness 
for China, and his lecture series in this most 
venerable of civilizations received strong 
and positive reviews from the intellectual 
class. At Beijing University he was even 
introduced as "America's Confucius." Great 
applause, it is said, followed this accolade. 

Jane Dewey, a cousin of Professor 
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Dewey, makes this insightful comment in 
her 1939 biography: 


China remains the country nearest 
his heart after his own. The change 
from the United States to an 
environment of the oldest culture in the 
world struggling to adjust itself to new 
conditions was so great as to act as a 
rebirth of intellectual enthusiasm. It 
provided a living proof of the value of 
social education as a means of progress. 


Upon his death in 1952, Dewey had 
achieved the status of America's premier 
philosopher. The distinguished historian 
Henry Steele Commager referred to him as 
"the guide, the mentor, and the conscience 
of the American people." These same 
glowing terms are applicable to Confucius, 
who, on a grander and more enduring scale, 
redefined the history of China. 

Dewey remains best known as an 
educational theorist who wanted to bring a 
greater degree of humanity into the 
classroom. John Dewey believed in creating 
an educational milieu that would afford 
children the opportunity to experience life as 
they learned. Hands-on education and his 
learing-by-doing were the hallmarks of 
Dewey's pedagogic vision. Perhaps his most 
controversial notion was that children were 
imbued with inborn powers. 
Platonic/Rousseauian view of "ideas" was 
both controversial and unprovable. It did, 
however, call on educators to be more than 
conveyers of conventional wisdom: It 
challenged teachers to understand the child 
and to build on his natural talents and innate 
gifts. Dewey was to write that "the nature 
and the unspoiled attitude of childhood, 


This ~ 


marked by ardent curiosity, fertile 
imaginations and love of experiential inquiry 
is near, very near, to the attitude of the 
[adult] scientific mind." 

Useful knowledge, exciting ideas, 
hands-on learning, and allowing youths 
greater freedom in following their own 
inclinations were all part of Deweyian 
educational philosophy. Professor Dewey 
went so far as to state that the innocent 
personalities of children, their youthful 
insightfulness, and their enthusiasm could 
teach adults a good deal about learing and 
living. 

Dewey has incorrectly beer: portrayed as 
being too liberal in his vision of American 
education. This faulty interpretation is more 
the result of his disciples’ reconfiguring his 
views than of the truc intent of John Dewey. 
Group work and collective activities in 
learning are an important part of his 
philosophy. Society, by its very definition, 
is a collection of people from very different 
walks of life attempting to live in a family of 
freedom and dignity. Dewey believed in 
individualism, but also in collective 
behavior. These two elements of the 
American creed could, he felt, be co- 
supportive. 

Dewey has been wrongly chided for a 
mistiness of thought and an urdecidedness 
of action. Yet a carcful reading of the texts 
suggests that he himself realized that the 
world was constantly in flux and that 
definitive views — ones thal precluded 
evolutionary potential — we-e not only 
incorrect, but were dangerous. Situational 
relativism in the fields of zeducational 
psychology and philosophy is woven into 
the fabric of Dewey's numerous Studies, 
books, and articles. All of Dewey's ideas 
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and books, as Professor Mark Edmundson 
has stated, were "works in progress.” "The 
lack of resolution in his writing can stand 
not just as a testimony to his idea that 
inquiry must never come to rest, but also as 
an example of what democratic thinking is 
all about.” 

The reader will recall that one of the 
basic virtues of Kung Fu-tze was his 
unwillingness to be destructive to the fragile 
egos of his pupils. Rather, he would never 
chide them for their ignorance or ridicule 
them for misnotions that they might express. 
John Dewey had this same temperament. His 
greatest pleasure was to find new ideas, to 
express these in his lectures and his books, 
and to have his colleagues and pupils 
challenge him. He personally took no pride 
in using his superior intellect to belittle his 
students. Rather, it is said that when a 
young man or woman in one of his classes at 
Chicago or Columbia was in error, Dewey 
would flash an avuncular smile at the 
student and continue with his presentation. 
Maligning younger and older scholars was 
not what Dewey was all about: He stood 
above this all-too-common academic 
syndrome. 

I attempt in the following section to 
highlight the main themes that Professor 
Dewey developed in his writings. A 
recurring thesis that Dewey stressed during 
all of his works was that the purpose of 
traditional, classical philosophy, be it in 
ethics or pedagogy, was to perpetuate the 
concept of fixed values in all areas of life 
and then apply human reason to justify the 
inflexibility of standards of right and wrong. 
Dewey emphasized that man had moved far 
ahead in the areas of science, technology, 
industrial development, and thought. 


Evolution, the ideas of psychology, and the 
other new paths of concern now allowed 


_ man to think in terms of what was specific, 
humane, and changeable. He emphasized 


the need to rely more on individual thought 
and less on traditional authority and societal 
organization. The idea and value of change, 
experimentation, and reevaluation of 
traditional concepts, progress, and a 
continuation of bettering society for man 
were the bulwark of Dewey's ideals. 
Knowledge of nature, he believed, would 
allow mankind to control her and, through 
this control, achieve progress and continued 
self-perpetuating growth. His philosophy ran 
counter to the more traditional Oriental and 
Occidental views, which for thousands of 
years had followed what one could call 
intellectual reactionaryism. Concrete 
thought, rather than evasive abstractedness, 
was needed if practical solutions to the 
world's practical problems were to be 
achieved. 

In his essays on education, Dewey made 
a series of statements on the proper attitude 
toward twentieth-century education and 
schools. He believed that schools should 
adopt four values that would meld the old 
and the new: (1) open-mindedness, (2) 
purposiveness, (3) social and personal 
responsibility, and (4) appreciativeness. 
Education and ethics were interwoven for 
Dewey. When writing on ethics, Dewey 
stated that it was an attribute of 
environmental circumstances. Consequently, 
ethical and moral behavior were not 
transcending fixities, but varied with the 
demand of the society. . Ethical relativism, a 
new standard to judge morality, was the 
basis of Dewey's message. He attempted, 
using that model, to explore the differences 
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between the moral posture of the Eastern 
and Western civilizations. His conclusion 
was this: "(1) American and Western ethical 
thought is more abstract and esoteric, while 
Eastern ethical thought is more concrete and 
more practical; (2) Western morality is 
based on individuality, while Eastern 
morality is based on family; (3) Western 
morality respects the rights of the individual, 
while Eastem morality [in a relative sense] 
ignores it" (Ou, 1978). 

John Dewey became one of America's 
first liberal-intellectuals to present a 
negative and critical analysis of Marxism, 
which in the early 1920's was the cause 
celebre of many Western philosophers. 
Experimentalism as a modality for reform 
Suggests that change should be directed at 
external/environmental conditions and 
should move at a gradual evolutionary pace. 
Hence, Dewey rejected sudden or 
revolutionary changes as destablizing and 
strove to avoid any social conditions 
disruptive to the rational execution of 
planning for the future. Dewey was not 
unaware of the excesses of the recent 
Russian Communist Revolution and how it 
failed to fulfill the idealistic promises made 
to the people of that society. (Russia in 
1920 was suffering terribly from food 
shortages, civil strife, and a general period 
of violence directed at academics, 
intellectuals, artists, and the former upper 
classes.) Dewey had two main criticisms of 
Marxist thought in terms of educational and 
social development. First, in a capitalistic 
society open competition. tends to be self- 
limiting over time; yet generally, according 
to Dewey, workers in this type of social 
setting fared better and better and the poor 
did not become poorer. Second, the 


prediction that Marxism would be accepted 
by the industrial nations first was not, in 
fact, the case. These two criticisms shed 
doubt on the rest of Marx's theory. Dewey 
felt that Marx had not represented a 
scientific view of the past or the future and 
that the nations of the world would suffer 
greatly should a Marxist model be adopted. 

The pragmatism of John Dewey, most 
importantly when applied to the institution 
of education, has been seen as the most 
notable aspect of his multifaceted, scholarly 
contribution to philosophical thought. 

Dewey based his theory on what could 
be called experiential learning. It was his 
belief that learning has no meaning unless it 
is interconnected with the environment in 
which the pupil lives. Only when prior 
experiences are used as part of the learning 
model will the child be able to move from 
mock-thinking to true creativity. A child is 
taught to do something. Errors and 
successes occur in this process. Only by the 
child himself understanding and 
internalizing the error-success process can 
he use what he has learned in his next 
learning experience. 

We can see here the ideas of Charles 
Darwin — by whom Dewey was greatly 
influenced — filtering into his pedagogic 
theory of learning, teaching, and 
epistemology. John Dewey's ultimate goals 
in presenting pragmatism was to create in 
the younger generation mental tools that 
could be used in the cultivation of good 
citizenship. Living in a family, community, 
nation, and world of harmony was the 
ultimate value that Dewey saw coming from 
his ideas. 

His knowledge of the Civil War, which 
was a constant theme at his home during his 
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youth, the horrors of the Great War in 
Europe, and the ongoing civil strive that 
characterized American in the age of the 
robber barons, all taught Dewey that peace 
and cooperation must be the ultimate 
outcome of education. Without a civil and 
harmonious world, the evolutionary process 
that Darwin so eloquently spoke of would 
come to deadly end; and humankind would 
not continue its progress toward material 
comforts, worldly cooperation, and human 


fairness that John Dewey saw as real. 


potentials. Again we see an intellectual 
parallelism between Master Kung Fu-tze and 
John Dewey — peace through harmony was 
all important, and education was potentially 
the vehicle for this historically elusive goal. 

Dewey saw this process as starting with 
the person's being able to master bad habits 
and replace them with positive ones. He 
saw the public schools as the foci where 
experimentation could occur and the child 
could learn good habits of life, thereby 
replacing the good for the bad. The role of 
the teacher is to promote positive social 
values by nurturing the student to 
experiment with all aspects of his society. 
Dewey put great faith in the human 
condition, believing that experimentation 
would allow correct and proper values to 
rise to the surface; faulty and uncivil ideas 
would not survive the tests of 
experimentation and would surely be 
replaced. 

John Dewey believed that all of 
education must, in the final analysis, be 
governed by one goal: "The development of 
character is the ultimate end of all school 
work." 


In general, character means power 
of social agency, organized capacity of 


social functioning. It means... social 
insight or intelligence, social executive 
power and interest or 
responsiveness. Stated in psychological 
terms, it means that there must be a 
training of the primary impulses and 
instincts, which become organized into 
habits as reliable means of action 
(Dewey, 1899). 


social 


Dewey felt that for education to achieve 
its lofty purpose, it must first instill in the 
child the power which would allow the 
youth to control his impulses. Self-control 
could best be learned and practiced at the 
school. Self-discipline, through the teacher's 
encouragement, the environment, and the 
experiential process that would weed out 
improper behavior, prefigures all aspects of 
learning. As Dewey was to state in his 
Moral Principles of Education, pedagogy 
should "aim at making the methods of 
learning, of acquiring intellectual power, and 
of assimilating subject matter, such that they 
will render behavior more enlightened, 
morally consistent, more vigorous than it 
otherwise would be.” 

A consistent theme running through 
Dewey's lectures and publications is his 
quest for education that could lead to 
humanitarianism. Education, according to 
Dewey, should create a hunger in people so 
that they will seek out the chance to help 
others less fortunate. The classroom should 
be a microcosm of society; the fortunate 
should be urged to help those with problems. 
Humanitarian impulses should be rewarded 
and, hence, fostered in the school setting. 

The love of beauty was also a 
component in the Deweyian model. Art and 
music, as well as an appreciation of nature, 
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should all be developed in the pupil. . This 
love of beauty and purity, once developed, 
would logically be transferred from the 
student who had developed it to the family 
and the community. Preservation of the 
earth's finite resources and an appreciation 
of the refinement of man would thence 
continue in perpetuity. 

John Dewey was of the opinion that the 
best curriculum should be one that would 
allow the student to evolve from an isolated 
individual to a member of a community. He 
also believed that hands-on education — 
that is, subjects that lent themselves to 
practical application —- was more useful and 
more appropriate than courses of purely 
esoteric interest. Dewey has been wrongly 
criticized as having "“dumbed-down" 
education in America. Sadly, some of his 
disciples took isolated passages and terms 
from his huge assortment of writings and 
used these to weaken academic life in the 
public school. John Dewey himself believed 
Strongly in homework, memorization, strict 
discipline, rigorous scholarship, and the 
authority of the classroom teacher. 

Courses that he saw as necessary were 
those that would lead to good citizenship 
and also those that had practical 
transferability to real-world situations. All 
students, he believed, should take classes 

‘that required them to use their hands. 
Woodwork, shop classes, and craft courses 
should be part of the curriculum. Science 
was important because it created in the child 
a sense of inquiry, and this would lead to the 
scientific method of developing a theory and 
proving or disproving it. 

At the heart of Dewey's curriculum were 
two areas of study which he believed to be 
of particular importance: history and 


geography. By learning history, the child 
will understand better that he is part of an 
ever-improving evolutionary process. 
History will give to the child a sense of 
belonging to the family of mankind. As 
Dewey stated, "To learn history is 
essentially to gain in power and to recognize 
human connections ....". Dewey believed 
that an understanding of human history 
might also enhance citizenship. Through 
history one learns of the successes and 
sufferings of past peoples. Not only are 
lessons learned for this type of study, 
obligations are also realized. History 
provides the student with a realization that 
the current level of development is 
dependent on good community service and 
strong citizenship. 

Geography was also essential for the 
student. "To learn geography is to gain in 
power to perceive the spatial, the natural, 
connections of an ordinary act." Geography 
instructs the child in the relationship his 
society has with the larger world. It releases 
him from the confines of his miniature worid 
and suggests to him his obligations to 
humankind. Geography enhances in the 
child's vision of the world "a sense of space, 
an understanding of the nature and the 
meaning of one's own situation and its 
surroundings, and comprehension of the 
relationship between human beings and 
nature, between human activities and natural 
positions” (Kuo, 1985). 

The study of history and geography, as 
Professor Kuo Shih-yu suggests, provides a 
child "a sense of time, a recognition of the 
continuity of natural events, and the 
realization of our responsibility of being a 
part of the historical process.” 

I am told by colleagues who were 
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fortunate to have Dr. Dewey as their 
graduate professor at Columbia that his 
personal teaching style was, at best, 
pedantic. The lecture halls were always full 
and politely silent as Dewey stepped to the 
podium. His brilliance was immediately 
evident, and his personality radiated out 
from where he would stand. Yet his 
lecture/note-reading methodology was not 
exciting. As one senior Chinese scholar told 
me, "Dr. Dewey was very much like the 
professors I had in Peking in the years of my 
[undergraduate] college education [1919- 
1923}. We all loved the old man, but he did 
not speak with gusto” (Y. P. Mei in Smith, 
1991). 

John Dewey believed that excellence in 
teaching was vital to the success of the 
educative experience. Child-centered 
pedagogy best describes both the Deweyian 
and Confucian approach to teaching. 
Children must first have their strengths and 
weaknesses identified. The 
teaching/learning model used must 
accommodate these strong and weak points. 
Children too frequently are seen as small 
adults; lessons are prepared with this 
mistaken notion in mind. Dewcy felt that 
the childhood experience must be seen as a 
separate, wonderful time for exploration and 
intellectual discovery. The teacher's job is 
first and foremost to ask questions of the 
child that lead him to a method of thinking 
which is both positive for his self- 
development and leads to critical thinking 
values. Critical thinking skills prevent a 
person from falling into the traps of behavior 
that are sociopathic. Socrates saw critical 
thought as essential for the defeat of the 
Sophist school of philosophical reasoning. 
Dewey believed that a healthy skepticism 


was important for the citizens of a free, 
democratic society. Totalitarianism, Dewey 
believed, could only be present if critical 
thinking skills were incorporated into the 
curriculum of the classroom. 

Being open to new ideas, applying the 
scientific method to all topics under study, 
enhancing critical thinking skills, and 
developing responsibility for oneself, one's 
community, and one's world were all key 
elements in the teaching/learning strategy 
that Dewey proposed (Dewey, 1933 and 
Dewey, 1899). Teachers in their mission 
should encourage, challenge and control, 
and be examples for their charges. School 
work that is relevant and transferable to real- 
world situations is more likely to be seen as 
important to youth than scholarly activities 
that are vacuous. 

Dewey never came forth with a specific 
guide shect on the subjects to be taught or 
the methodology he felt was best. His 
writings are elusive; they allow the 
practicing educator the opportunity to 
experiment with a wide range of activities 
and to evaluate for himself which method 
works best with the children in his group. 
As a result, many of Dewey's ideas have 
been misinterpreted by his disciples and 
those who have attempted refinement of the 
Deweyian model. Confucius, as has been 
mentioned, suffered this same problem; and 
even today we know of the sage only what 
his early students have chosen to interpret 
for us. 

Many ingredients came together to 
elevate John Dewcy to the status of 
America’s greatest philosopher or, as the 
Chinese were to say in 1920, “the American 
Confucius." Four factors come immediately 
to mind when reading the standard works by 
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and about Dewey. First, he lived a long, 
relatively healthy and productive life. The 
man was born on the eve of the American 
Civil War and died at the conclusion of the 
Korean War. During most of his ninety-three 
years, he was productive and viewed as 
politically correct by the American and 
European intelligentsia and media. Second, 
one is overwhelmed by the sheer volume of 
books, articles, lectures, reviews, speeches, 
and classes completed by this unpretentious 
scholar. Third, his nature was that of a 
sensitive person, with a gentle, com- 
passionate disposition. A degree of New 
England modesty and frugality added to his 
personality. These traits were viewed by his 
counterparts and his students from about the 
world as being in keeping with the 
intellectual ideals of the classical 
philosopher.. Lastly, Dewey had that rare 
ability to think beyond the boundaries of his 
experiences, to speculate coherently in a 
variety of philosophical areas, and to 
transfer thought and speculation onto the 
written page. 


_ CLOSING COMMENTS: 
THE CONFUCIUS-DEWEY 
SYNTHESIS 


The preceding pages have detailed the 
lives and philosophies of two important 
men, the Chinese master Kung Fu-tze and 
the American pragmatist John Dewey. 

I do want to preface my remarks in this 
concluding section with an important 
personal proviso: Neither I nor any student 
of history could possibly suggest that 
Confucius and Dewey should be seen as 
equals. Confucius is perhaps the most 
important, most. brilliant, and most 


influential man in the history of humankind. 
John Dewey, though a powerful figure in 
American philosophy and educational 
thought, is but a minor figure in world 
events. His ideas are important. When a 
final history is written, chapters’ will be 
devoted to Master Kung and perhaps a 
footnote to Professor Dewey. 

I will devote the remaining pages of the 
essay to a comparison of specific areas in 
which Confucius and Dewey appear to have 
much in common. 

Both the ‘sage and John Dewey 
presented models for behavior and ideals for 
society that were fundamentally agnostic. 
Neither, in his writings or teachings, 
suggests that man's mission is to educate for . 
devotional purposes or to bring to earth 
heavenly gifts. Education was to teach 
reason and questioning, but not through 
teaching religious doctrines or ideologies. 
Both separated morality from religiosity, 
believing that the two need not be the same. 

Dewey and Confucius had as their 
dominating vision the application of 
philosophy to excellence in citizenship, 
education, and family living. Neither made 
clear how the goals aspired for were to be 
gained. This fuzziness allowed students and 
disciples to interpret Confucianism and 
Deweyian philosophy, frequently to the 
detriment of the original text. 

Though both men were religious in their 
personal lives, neither carried his personal 
beliefs into this humanistic philosophy, 
which, at all times, places the human 
condition at the center of all interactions. 
The humanistic approach that Confucius and 
Dewey took in their philosophies was extant 
from other philosophers living as their 
contemporaries in China and America. By 
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understanding this, we can suggest that both 
placed great faith in humankind: They saw 
man as, by nature, good and felt that an 
enlightened educative environment could 
assure positive progress for civilizations. 

Morality remained the focus of the ideas 
of Dewey and Confucius. It was through 
morality that all else was possible. As 
Dewey stated in his Essays, "The 
development of character is the ultimate end 
of all school work." Confucius, speaking 
some twenty-five hundred years earlier, 
made this observation: 


Where the solid qualities are in 
excess of accomplishments, we have 
rusticity; where the accomplishments 
are in excess of the solid qualities, we 
have the manners of a clerk. When the 
accomplishments and solid qualities are 
equally blended, we then have the man 
of complete virtue.” 


Orderliness was of importance to both 
men. Dewey saw evolutionary order as the 
manner in which progress was achieved. He 
rejected radical policies that could lead to 
disarray and disharmony. Confucius also 
saw a logic in order. His model was through 
a complex system of relationships. Perhaps 
this quote best illustrates to us the thinking 
of Confucius and his desire for relational 
order and structure: 


Things being investigated, know- 
ledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their 
thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts 
being sincere, their hearts were then 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, 
their own selves were cultivated. Their 


own selves being cultivated, their 
families were regulated. Their families 
being regulated, their states were rightly 
governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made 
tranquil and happy. 


Perspective transformation was the goal 
of both men in their quest to help the 
individual and society. Both believed that a 
natural learning cycle occurred. An 
experience of importance could be learned 
from; this learning then became the basis for 
further decision making. Success in an area 
would stimulate greater efforts; failure 
would cause the student to re-think his 
behavior and ideas and readjust his vision 
and his expectations. The baggage that one 
carries through life from both his genetic 
gifts and his environment can be used for 
one of two purposes: to hamper a person's 
growth or to liberate him so that he can use 
those dimensions of his life to grow and 
develop. Both Master Kung and Dewey 
believed that, if given the proper education 
setting and the help of a teacher/mentor, the 
student would naturally attempt to direct his 
energies toward correct behavior, excellence 
in citizenship, and 

to make contributions of a positive 
nature to his family, his community, and his 
world. 

The times of troubles in which both 
teachers lived stimulated them to see the 
teaching/leaming environment as the logical 
vehicle for instilling humanistic values into 
younger and older minds. Dewey's focus 
was always on youth; Confucius saw 
teenagers and young adults as those best 
able to benefit from his teachings. Both men 
believed that a person's position in life 
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should not be held against him in his quest 
for greater learning and self-actualization. 

Kindness as an end in itself could be a 
major component in solving many of man's 
problems; and both the Chinese master and 
John Dewey, throughout their scholarship, 
identified kindness — not permissiveness — 
as a worthy goal in pedagogy. Within their 
writings, the kindness factor is seen. 
Structural relations and child-centeredness 
both have their highest goal promoting 
kindness for associates and others caught up 
in the relational paragon. 

Though Dewey and Confucius were 
familiar with earlier philosophies, both saw 
the goal of the philosopher as practical. 
That is, the pre-Confucian ideas of Lao-tze, 
though they must be respected, were only as 
good as was their applicability to the human 
condition in real-world occurrences. Dewey 
had read the masters of Western thought; yet 
his desire was not to write esoteric treatises, 
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Farewell to Hong Kong: 
A Cultural Valedictory 


Howard Wolf 


My farewell to Hong Kong must be at 
once an intimate goodbye to a place that I 
have known and felt in my mind and body 
and an elegy, of sorts, for an historical- 
political entity that will cease to exist at 
midnight on June 30, 1997. 

As everyone who visits Hong Kong 
knows it from two sides (island and 


"Kowloon side," one of Hong Kong's many. 


unique locutions), as one sees it crossing 


Victoria Harbor in two directions on the Star. 


Ferries, so I feel and comprehend its 
actuality personally and impersonally. 

, So let me imagine at both levels what I 
will reimagine at some point in the near 
future: what prospective retrospective 
Sights, sounds, images, scenes, and words 
will haunt me during long and cold winter 
nights in Buffalo, New York where the glow 
of lamplight in the hollows of great 
snowdrifts can provide sometimes a 
wonderful resting place for historical 
reverie. 


(1) I will reimagine Star Ferry, site and 
crossings. It's hard to imagine any traveller 
to Hong Kong, to say nothing of permanent 
resident, who has not plied the waters of 


Victoria Harbour on Star Ferry; and it's hard 
to think of any representation of Hong Kong 
in which Star Ferry would not figure 
importantly. 

Whether we think of Hong Kong as an 
entrepôt or "contact zone," it's virtually 
inevitable that we think of it as a go-between 
and going between culture at various levels. 

Hong Kong is an in-between place for . 
most people for whom Hong Kong is not 
natal ground, even if that in-between interval 
lasts two or three decades. Leaving or 
Staying is a constant question. There is 
always a sense of exile and wandering in the 
air. 

"Belongers,” the affluent as well as the 
children of the have-nots, think of 
emigration (60,000 plus or minus 10% each 
year). Lives are suspended on a tight-rope 
between a burgeoning economy and the 
recurrent nightmares of Chinese history — 
June 4, 1989, the most recent episode. The 
dragon is always there — sleeping or 
breathing fire. 

This is one of the reasons (coupled with 
British reserve and Chinese insularity within 
the family) why social relations are 
precarious for the visitor, even the sojoumer 
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of some duration: people are cautious about 
making connections and affiliations in this 
society; people are wary of adding unknown 
elements to the Brownian movement of their 
social existence. 

Liaisons are another matter. Sudden 
collisions and entanglements are the 
- predictable reverse side of the international 
coin here. Strangers reach out in the night 
of Lan Kwai Fong and Wanchai; and a 
panoply of “escort” services serve to assuage 
their cultural isolation, to ease their "sexual 
loneliness" (in the words of one candid 
traveller between worlds). 

Sometimes, a person from Dry Gulch 
(separated) may meet someone (divorced) 
from Penang in Hong Kong, and they may 
decide, against cultural odds, to try for a 
new life on the Gulf of Mexico. Gulfs look 
better than abysses at a certain point in life, 
especially on a moonlit night on the Peak, 
Hong Kong's famed elevation. 

And quite often, a lonely, aging bachelor 
(usually a corporate manager on an ex-pat's 
allowance) will find a. younger Chinese 
woman to be his life's companion as it 
moves towards the end-game. One of these 
"blokes" said to me in a bar one night that he 
had found his "Ming-thing” after many years 
of boozing and whoring. 

Each crossing of the ferry reminds us — 
if not ali the time, then one by one and 
sometimes cumulatively — that Hong 
Kong's history will be divided categorically 
in two after June 30, 1997; that the lives of 
expatriates in Hong Kong are divided 
between here and a "home" elsewhere (even 
if that home is held. in abeyance for 
decades), a.possible and plausible place of 
retum: Lake District, Sydney, Vancouver, 
San Francisco, Isle of Skye, and even 


Buffalo, New York, my lakeport of safe call. 
The crossings are pleasant in their 


l brevity, and so we approach them casually, 


let down our mental guard; and, letting 
down our guard, we allow ourselves to think 
of our own life's joumey, the crossings we 
have made (for better and worse), the ones 
we failed to make (the missed turn, the 
unlived life), and the voyages that lie ahead. 

The mini-sea voyages on the Star Ferries 
allow us to contemplate the Right and Left 
Banks of our lives, if not brains, and to take 
the measure of lost opportunity as well as 
the possibility for renewal. 

Each crossing is a small surrender — to 
memory, the flow of thought — and a return 
to safe ground: culture, shopping, 
commerce, companionship; but it is the 
surrender, I think, that will be missing in the 
years to come for those ex-Hong Kong 
people who don't live on active sea-ports; 
and, even then, few ports can rival Hong 
Kong's perpetual motion and light show. 

I will miss a feeling of what I call 
"magisterial adulthood," fleeting, to be sure, 
on certain mid-autumn evenings when 
everything seemed right: temperature, light 
wind, transfiguration of neon into Monet- 
like pastel watery reflections, when I felt 
that I had become all that I wished to be; and 
I will also recall the attendant sadness, the 
recognition that some sense of short-fall 
would come with landfall, for after all, "at 
the end of the day" (favored Hong Kong 
idiom), such poetic reverie usually cannot be 
sustained in the midst of society. 


(2) I will reimagine sitting at my 
computer screen, loyal, constant companion, 
looking through the sliding glass doors of 
my high rise apartment beyond Mt. Davis 
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across the harbor to Kowloon, the New 
Territories, and, on a clear day, China. 

The harbor itself, is a study of 
composure and motion, hundreds of still 
ships lying-to at anchor, hundreds of others 
in constant and seemingly random motion, 
the yin and yang of commercial life in Hong 
Kong. 

The harbor, in this doubleness, is an 
emblem of Hong Kong's relentless 
enterprise and its ability, despite its 
expenditure of mercantile energy, to pursue 
a steady course, to maintain a sense of (dare 
I say Confucian?) calm in the midst of a 
fierce market-driven economy. 

This doubleness is visible in the ladder- 
streets leading down to Kennedy Town and 
Central, in the thousands of "walls in the 
holes,” where small operators have found a 
niche for themselves: carefully carved out 
and protected commercial spaces which, 
collectively, cry out against the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. 

When a politically correct colleague in 
Buffalo asked me before I came out to Hong 
Kong why I wanted to go to such a center of 
“predatory capitalism," I should have said, 
but didn't know enough to say, "Because it 
lets people accept responsibility for their 
own lives, and it lets the individual work for 
the family. Can you think of a higher ethic 
for a Chinese person? Would you prefer 
sado-masochistic socialism?" 

My window-view is also a point of 
view. The weather is visible, sweeping mist 
and rain, usually from West to East, in 
constantly shifting patterns that symbolically 
reverse the direction of contemporary 
history. Chaos and probability are played 
out in the sky beyond my window, an / 
Ching of atmospheric destiny. 


The patterns remind us of human and 
historical mutability; and, as I look to the 
hills beyond, to the trail of lights following 
the line of the KCR (Kowloon Canton 
Railroad) beyond Beacon Hill, I wonder, 
with everyone else in Hong Kong, about the 
future of this (what shall we call it?) Crown 
Colony Territory, Special 
Administrative Region ... stillborn Republic 
... entrepôt ... collection of Hong Kong 
people.... 

No one can predict the future of Hong 
Kong — any more or less than 
Kremlinologists were able to see beyond the 
fall of the Iron Curtain in 1991 — but this 
much is clear: after June 30, 1997, Hong 
Kong will be cut off from its British colonial 
past and rejoined, in some fashion, with a 
motherland (dominated by male 
"paramount" leaders) whose future is 
precarious and unpredictable. 

Everyone outside Hong Kong asks, 
What will happen to Hong Kong after 1997? - 
But the questions really should be: What 
will happen to and in China after 1997, after 
the death of Deng? What will happen if the 
bamboo gulag (/aogai), with its alleged 
20,000,000 "forced labourers,” is ever torn 
down? Future-gazers and prognosticators 
need to look into the right crystal ball for 
Starters. 

In this sense, Hong Kong is an emblem, 
again, of our lives, as we look back to past 
lives we cannot retrieve and futures we can 
not predict. But those of us who live as 
more or less free individuals in nations 
which embrace versions of Liberty will be 
able to make choices about the kind of 
future we would like to make for ourselves; 
Hong Kong people — those who stay (most) 
— will be playing at the gaming table of 
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history. But, of course, Hong Kong people 
like to gamble. One nation's Elysian Fields 
is another's Happy Valley race course. 


(3) As I reimagine my "lost city," I will 
recall moments and enclaves of civility 
within the hurly-burly and brusque rhythms 
of Hong Kong's daily life. There are 


moments of stillness and decorum here that - 


may ‘not be visible to the casual visitor or 
tourist. 

I will reimagine the courtyards of the 
Main Building at The University of Hong 


Kong, especially the-one outside my office, — 


in mid-February, when yellow jasmine and 
rose rhododendron bloom, where the odd 
orange Carp flashes in the occasional sun this 
time of year, as a cite of civility and calm 
within an often machine-like system where 
the pressure of the year-end examinations 
has the force of fate whose meaning and 
purpose our good students do not question, 
at least openly. 

I will recall this court-yard as an oasis of 
tranquility through which students, mainly 
women, sometimes my students, move, but 
never rush, even when they are in a hurry. 
In all situations and at all times, University 
of Hong Kong students (perhaps all Chinese 
students in traditional settings) may quicken 
their pace and take many accelerated short 
steps, but they do not break into a run. 
Some restraining force is at work, some 
code of decorum, that prevents an intrusive 
and aggressive gesture. 

I have wondered sometimes if these 
short steps are a legacy of bound feet, of 
following behind men who are moving at a 
faster pace with whom they must not appear 
to catch up, but then I realize that it is the 
same for the young men in the Arts Faculty, 


a small percent, but a percent nonetheless, 
unless it's possible that the young men, so 
outnumbered, are imitating the young 
women. 

On the face of it, Hong Kong would 
seem to be more traditional than the 
Mainland in a number of ways; and it 
certainly seems true that University of Hong 
Kong students are more mannered than their 
cousins to the north. 

` Hong Kong certainly takes the cake for 
bridal gowns, formal weddings, and 
ceremonial photographs. It is not unusual to 
see a Rolls Royce, festooned with balloons 
and lilies, waiting to take a young couple to 
the first destination of their life's journey; 
and one believes — looking at the pride of 


` the brides — that it will be for life. 


I see these manners at work when papers 


-are handed. out .for distribution in the’ 


classroom. If a sheaf of papers is harided to 
a student, s/he will take one sheet discreetly 
from the bottom and pass on the packet; but, 
if the teacher hands out the papers a sheet at 
a time, the student wili reflexively pass it on 
until there is no one left to take a sheet 
except the first student. 

Such small matters count in the 
observation of all cultures, but it may be fair 
to say that the observation of small moments 
matters more in an Asian context where, we 
might say, the micro-level of organization 
and action is taken as seriously (perhaps 
more seriously) than the macro-level (the 
American specialty), 

I say this even as I am fond of saying 
that "China may have the Great Wall, but 
Hong Kong has the Great Mall," even as 
Hong Kong's new buildings (Bank of China, 
Central Plaza) pierce the sky as pointedly as 
the great towers of New York and Toronto; 
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but even here, we might say that Hong 
Kong's apparent architectural giantism is a 
function of the island's compactness, of the 
late triumph of market forces and property 
values over a historical propensity to operate 
efficiently in small spaces. Or we can say 
that both levels of organization and action 
are at work in Hong Kong. 

As my students take small steps and 
stow all their writing and examination 
implements in small school-boxes (often 


imitations or remnants of lower school’ 


objects, including Disney decorations), so 
Hong Kong people will universally press the 
"close" button when they enter an elevator 
or begin to ascend the steps of-a bus. 

The impulse to save time and money.— 


- like the use of what I call the weapons of 


trade: pager, calculator, mobile phone, 


l PC/note-book — is, at one level, a form of 
reducing the scale of operations. The three- 


martini lunch (American-style) is replaced 
by the three-minute mobile phone 
conversation; the instantaneous "bye-bye" at 
the end of a transaction is the Hong Kong 
equivalent of the lingering conversation at 
the door at the end of an American party. 

Compared to Hong Kong, America is 
now a slow and pastoral (as it is, of course, 
also a violent) country. In ways both 
positive and negative, to go from Hong 
Kong to America, especially the part I call 
home (Western New York), is to go from an 
emergent century to a fading one. The end 
of the American empire is catching up with 
Britain's descent. The dollar and pound are 
uneasy bedfellows against the yen. 

As America lost many of its manners in 
a breakneck effort to make and make it in 
the 20th century, it remains to be seen 
whether Hong Kong, the Tigers, the Pacific 


Rim, and a "new" China can surface as the 
dominant economic powers in the world 
with some decorous traditions intact. 

If not, this moment in Hong Kong will 
become even more magical in the years to 
come: an historical interval when traces of 
old Chinese civility — such as the formal 
exchange of name and business cards, a 
moment of calm and ethical respect for the 
existence of the other in the midst of the 
most frenzied activity — were still felt in the 
vortex of what F. Scott Fitzgerald calls a 
"golden boom." , 

In fact, what Fitzgerald says further in 
the same place about the America of 1919 
might be said with some substitutions about 
Hong Kong today: "America was going on 
the greatest, gaudiest spree in history and 
there was going to be plenty to tell about. 
The whole golden boom was in the air — its 
splendid generosities, its outrageous 
corruptions and the tortuous death struggle 
of the old America...." 

Today, the world admires Japan and 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong's menus and 
venues make everyone with a holiday 
bankroll feel like a page or some kind of 
royal, if not prince, in the court of one of the 
Bourbons or Hollywood's version of the late 
Roman Empire. Any tourist can revisit 
Babylon on a package. 

If such cultures are not resented for their 
luxury in the short term, they often work 
against themselves eventually. The children 
of immigrants become merchants and 
entrepreneurs; their children become 
professionals; and their children, in turn, 
often seek fashionable and easy lives (with 
or without gainful employment, with or 
without parental support). 

But I don't see these patterns yet 
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amongst my students in the Arts Faculty at 
The University of Hong Kong. Mainly 
daughters of the. working and emergent 
middle class, they are hard-working, 
disciplined, and cordial, if unimaginative (or 
required to be so by a British system that 
puts so much emphasis on examinations and 
rankings). They have followed a tortuous 


path of exams leading to the A-levels, and — 


they don't want to deviate from the main 
road. 

These students do not take education for 
granted, unlike many of their American 
counterparts. They are, if anything, too 
polite. They never enter an office without a 
polite knock; all paper is handed to you with 
two hands — nothing is ever thrust at you; 
and these graceful students present their 
teachers with cards of appreciation at the 
end of the term. 

Tradition may or may not’ shape the 
meaning of respect here. What's important 
for the moment is that Hong Kong students 
have not yet been side-tracked by a culture 
of luxury, but it's out there as a temptation. 

It may be the case that Hong Kong's 
uncertain and probably difficult future — at 
least over the next decade — will keep the 
society sufficiently focused on essentials and 
necessities so that the spree won't get out of 
hand. At this point in its history, Hong 
Kong U. students still look their lecturer in 
the eye and tak notes along a straight line 
without lowering their heads. 


(4) I will reimagine Chater Road and 
Chater Garden on Sundays, the epicenter of 
festivals and charity events of a colonial cast 
and seat of government (the Legislative 
Council, LEGCO — arguably the most 
important building in the world at the 


moment: where Capitalism debates and 
contemplates its encounter with the last 
bastion of "socialism"). It is also the 
gathering place and collection point for tens 
of thousands of mainly Filipina house- 
keepers (usually called "amahs" in this part 
of the world). 

These women come together on this day 
of rest on these streets (and under the Hong 
Kong Shanghai Bank) to share music, food, 
photographs and to chat from moming until 
night because they have few other places to 
go in a city which, essentially, welcomes 
them only as workers, not people with 
complicated sets of needs. 

There are some men among these 
women — hawkers and traders from 
Pakistan, India, and the middle-East, some 
Filiping workers (mainly musicians) — and 
some Filipina "tom-boys," but the essential 
atmosphere here is one of good-natured 
women making the best of a bad situation: 
unable to make a living at home 
commensurate, in many cases, with 
advanced education, these women have 
come to Hong Kong because of the 
relatively higher level of wages. 

The people of Hong Kong do not, 
generally speaking, respect these women, 
even though they have entrusted the care of 
their infants and children to them so that 
they (working mothers and fathers) can 
devote themselves full time and fully to the 
market-place in a city where the fluctuations 
of the Hang Seng index are as important as 
the vital signs of one's body. 

The Filipinas have become a de facto 
subject people in a city which respects only 
(in the main) success, profit, family values 
(including prosperity); and Hong Kong 
people who fear domination from the North 
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have little, if any, self-consciousness, to say 
nothing of guilt, about dominating these 
women from the Philippines who provide 
most of the good music in this territory. , 

They generate energy in the midst of 
relative commercial calm on Sundays — the 
opposite of the Hong Kong Chinese state of 
the psyche during the working week where 
poise is maintained in the center of the 
vortex, to wit, the quiet on the floor of the 
Hang Seng stock exchange. 

Every mature culture needs both sides 
(commerce challenging art, complex human 
needs calling materialism into question), but 
I do not sense, despite some human 
generosity in Hong Kong's recent budgets, 
that the magnates of the Mid-levels 
appreciate the actual and well as symbolic 
contribution of the Filipina community. 

It must be said in fairness that British 
law and a solid Chinese sense of human 
decency see to it that these house-keepers 
are protected by social welfare guidelines 
and Department of Labor regulations. 

There are examples of exploitation — 
sweat-shops, harsh treatment — but the 
indignities are mainly moral and 
psychological: the reduction of a people to 
racial and national stereotypes that have 
been so common in world history; and, as 
one might predict, the Filipina women are 
thought to be “unclean,” "primitive," 
"prostitutes" by the same people, again, who 
entrust them with the cleanliness of their 
own homes. 

Because they have no where else to go, 
they inevitably litter the streets after a day of 
congregation. They thus become "unclean;" 
and Westem business men who seek them 
out in the bars of Wanchai (another site of 
gathering) to assuage their sexual loneliness 


think of them as "falllen:" 

The people. of Hong Kong have 
demonstrated considerable genius over the 
past century and a half of British rule, but it 
has been applied to a narrow economic 
sphere. 

The treatment of the amahs, the failure 
to find a more humane approach to a social 
problem, is a case in point; and this failure 
to appreciate a people who add a measure of 
soul to the golden bowl of commerce may 
suggest why, in part, Hong Kong's future is 
endangered. . 

_ No one, except, perhaps, te diplomats 
who cut deals can say with certainty how 
Hong Kong may best protect itself in the 
future; but it would seem clear that the 
liberal voices of Martin Lee, Emily Lau, and 
Christine Loh, to say nothing of Chris 
Patten, will not carry the day against the 
mega-scale of China's power without a 
chorus of powerful voices in the economic 
sector joining them. 

China may not kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs in any case, but it would be 
useful, to say nothing of moral, if the goose 
were to speak up. I have not heard the 
Billionaires — Stanley Ho, Li Ka Shing, or 
Run Run Shaw — speak out in defense of 
Hong Kong's rights. 

The tycoons and taipans are mainly 
silent; they are hedging their bets and 
watching their assets. They. are not 
concemed about the amahs of central, and 
they may not be concerned. about human 
rights and liberties. 

Why rock the boat when the HSBC 
shows a 44% profit for 1993? Doesn't it 
make sense to divide politics and economics 
and stay on the safe side of the equation? It 
may, but only for those with short memories. 
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And does it make sense for a shadow 
legislature — the China advisors — to stand 
at the symbolic ready to substitute for the 
partially elected team at a time when Hong 
Kong needs to assert its rights as it 
understands them under the Basic Law? 
With semi-quislings and other hens a-laying 
in the coop, China may have fewer 
apprehensions about killing the golden 
goose. 

So I will reimagine Central on Sundays 
in the years to come as a crucible of Hong 
Kong's moral imagination — an emblem of 
short-sightedness in a legendary place that 
could have become a state only through a 
more profound belief in human diversity and 
through a willingness to pay a price to 
defend and protect that diversity. 

In an irony that might be lost on Hong 
Kong people, I will think of the fate of the 
amahs as parallel with the fate of Hong 
Kong itself. 

After 1997, the PLA may patrol the 
streets of Central, and Hong Kong people 
may be told where they can congregate; and 
if the Filipinas are sent home, a new class of 
Chinese house-keepers may be sitting under 
the HSBC on Sundays. This is not likely to 
happen. It's only a cautionary tale at this 
point, but one that I shall think-of in the 
years to come as I watch the destiny of Hong 
Kong unfold. 


(5) I will think of the Cenotaph for 


("The Glorious Dead: 1914-1918, 1939- ° 


1945") in the shadow of the Bank of China 
with its spires of aspiring dominance: a 
fading world and an emerging one; site of 
homage to those who fell to defend the 
Territory under the British flag. 

I will imagine a few colonial 


composites, short-sighted, sons and 
daughters of Britain who did not possess the 
wisdom — until too late in the day — to 
secure, somehow, in perpetuity the 
autonomy of this remarkable community: 
one Brit, age fifty, married to a Hong Kong 
Chinese woman, with a high-paying civil 
service job, who drinks too much and has 
spent too much time at the Ladies recreation 
Club. - 

This person, who has lived and worke 
in Hong Kong for twenty-five years, who no 
longer feels at hom in England and may not 
be welcome after 1997, who has helped 
sustain the rule of law here, whatever else 
may be said of him, did not see early enough 
what needed to be done, if anything could 
have been done, to protect Hong Kong. 

Another Brit, Oxford educated, who 
teaches English Renaissance Literature in 
The Chinese University, refuses to believe 
that the students who enter the university 
after 1997 may not be interested in la 
tradition anglaise. He came out to this 
Crown Colony thirly years ago, he insists, 
not to preach the values of Empire but to 
defend literature against philistinism 
wherever it appears. 

His Hong Kong, Taiwan, and overseas 
Chinese colleagues have been trying to get 
him to shift his interests somewhat in order 
to preserve a viable place for him after 1997; 
they are not wholly insensitive to the fate of 
expats who have given their lives to this 
place. He is intransigent. 

"Let the place go to hell," he says 
privately, "if teaching Shakespeare means 
bringing in the tanks, so be it." 

He has fewer and fewer people to speak 
to these days. There are several possible 
futures for Hong Kong, but this overseas 
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teacher fits into none of them. He is, for 
better and worse, a museum piece. He 
stands, in some way, for everything the PRC 
threatens: the right to lead one's own life in 
however peculiar a fashion. He and this 
Crown Colony are entitled to a separate 
existence. 


CONCLUSION 


But perhaps real autonomy (beyond the 
theoretical fifty years as a Special 
Autonomous Region, S.A.R., written into 
the Joint Sino-British Agreement of 1984) 
will come in time anyway. I would like to 
think that one possibility for Hong Kong 
after 1997, though it would not come 
immediately, would be the emergence of a 


joint HK-Guangdong Province as a political ` 


as well as economic reality that would make 
Hong Kong part of a country (what it 
deserves), in effect, while satisfying 
nationalist desires on both sides of the 
border. 

This would only be possible if China 
were to become, in time, a confederation of 
regions. This is not an unimaginable 
configuration in light of the partial 
experience of post-Soviet Union. Then 
Hong Kong would find a new history 
between the on-off statist nightmare that 
exists to the north and the on-off expatriate 
Babylon of the South China Sea. 

If something like this does not come to 
pass, then I will reimagine with compassion 
another colonial composite of an honorable 
daughter or son of Britain laying a wreath at 
the base of the Cenotaph to commemorate 
lives lived and given honorably (at least 
some of them in some ways) for an entity 
that no longer exists and at the foot of a 


monument that may itself be moved in time, 
like British Forces, to a less visible venue: 
the disappearance of history, history 
disappeared. 

At the end of "My Lost City,” Fitzgerald 
goes to the observation tower of the Empire 
State Building and discovers "that the city 
was not the endless succession of canyons 
that he had supposed but that it had limits." 

Hong Kong's limits are ones of time, 
rather than space (though geography comes 
into it). Everyone knows that the clock is 
ticking, and everyone is counting. 

At the same time, it may be true that 
most people (including the leaders in 
Beijing) live and act as if Hong Kong's 
increasing prosperity were limitless. With 
this belief, really a faith, the people of Hong 
Kong may not have made it clear that they 
do not wish prosperity at any price; but 
perhaps they do. 

I am not saying that the old 
revolutionary standard of New Hampshire 
should be raised — “Live Free or Die" — 
but it seems clear that Beijing believes, as it 
recruits more and more "advisors," that the 
people of Hong Kong will not take a stand. 

Beijing acts as if only the British and a 
handful of expatriates care about human 
rights and liberties — about that taboo word, 
"democracy." Anyone else who cares about 
these issues, they are likely to think, cares 
only for the sake of MFN. . 

But Beijing may be surprised after 1997 
to discover that the people of Hong Kong 
really do have a culture of their own, a 
culture which has grown accustomed to the 
face of freedom in all sorts of unspoken 
ways. Indeed, the people of Hong Kong 
may be surprised to learn this about 
themselves. 
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I will not be here to fight the good fight 
with my students. But in my mind's eye I 
shall always hoist the standard of a country 
that never existed — The Republic of Hong 
Kong — which, for better and worse, 
showed the world that grace under pressure 
was possible for over more than a century 
and a half (1841-1997) of difficulty history 
from the time of Captain Charles Elliot to 
the "take-over." 


The Myth and the History of Sino-Iranian Interface: 
Intercourse of Persia and China in Arts, 
Culture and Kinship* 


Shahab. Setudeh-Nejad 


Confucianism and Zoroastrianism are 
the attributes of Chinese and Persian 
civilizations whose existences up to the 
present times has allowed China and Iran to 
have "The world's longest running history” 
[Takahashi 1989: 1-12]. From such a 
mutual heritage, there is much that is 
interwoven in the mythic heroic ages of 
Persia and China that can clarify the original 
sources of motivation for the kinship and 
familiarity of Perso-Chinese civilization 
builders and the heritage these visionaries 
have transmitted from one generation to 
another throughout the centuries. According 
to the oral traditions of Zoroastrianism 
which were compiled in the ‘Shah-Nameh', 
the Iranian Epic by Ferdowsi in the eleventh 
century A.D., the earliest intercourse of 
Persia and China is to be identified with 
mythology at a time when the legends 
describe warriors' who embraced the soil of 
China and through mastery of its written 
language, managed to overcome obstacles in 


order to unlock mysteries [Welch 1972:96]. 
The origins of ‘Persian Heroic Age, dates 
back to the Achaemenian Era (BC 700-BC 
331), when the original foundations of a 
heroic age were associated with inscriptions 
which chronicled the lifestyles of the 
nomadic kinsmen of the Persians in Central 
Asia. These were the Saka [Belennitsky 
1968:51-2], who belonged to the Indo- 
Iranian branch of the Indo-European family 
of nations, whose migratory mounted 
movements took then to the confines of the 
Chinese world as early as 1200 B.C. [Mair 
1990:46], or as Bauer has more recently 
pointed out even earlier from the time of the 
Shang Dynasty (BC 1500-BC1066), when 
the science of horse-drawn vehicles was 
introduced in China [Bauer 1994:1-9], 
Those who followed the nomads to China 
were the Magi, a Zoroastrian clergy, whose 
ritualistic rites were attractive to the 
aristocratic dynasts of Shang and Chou, who 
welcomed the Magi of Persia to their courts 


* Dedicated to Professor Seksin Srivatananukulkit of Chiang Mai University. 
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to take advantage of their divining of the 
future, and ceremonies dealing with rites 
identifiable with dreams and magic and 
shamanistic beliefs [Mair 1990:27-47]. The 
nomads were called 'Wu-sun', by the 
Chinese, and Scythians by the Greeks, and 
their interface with the Chinese represented 
that stage in the relationship of West and 
East Asiatic peoples when the aura of myth 
was replaced with historic encounters of kin- 
Persians with the Sinic world. 

After the rise of the Parthian Empire 
(BC 258-AD 226), relations between. China 
and the Persian world intensified. The 
Parthians declared allegiance to the memory 
of their kindred Achaemenians by tracing 
their genealogy from the reign of 
Arataxerxes II (BC 404-BC 359), and as 
such remained loyal to Persian concepts of 
kingship and retaining of Zoroastrian 
traditions [Frye 1963:173, 184, 171]. Under 
the reign of Mithradates The Great (BC 123- 
BC 88), diplomatic relations between 
Parthia and Han Emperor Wu-ti (BC 141- 
BC 87), were formalised [Arberry 1953:24]. 
Parthian Empire's cultural zone extended to 
the western borders of China, where the 
nomadic peoples of the steppes were the 
Saka, or the Wu-sun of Chinese traditions as 
well as the Sogdians, Ferghanians, and the 
Yeuh-chih who were in contact with China 
since hundreds of years earlier for trades 
which developed the ‘Silk Road’. China first 
contacted Parthia, an Iranian kingdom in 115 
B.C., at a time when her borders were 
threatened by the Hsiung-nu, an unsettled 
nomadic people of Hunnic background, 
whose plunders and invasions in the Chinese 
frontiers had alarmed the Chinese. As a 
result, the Han emperor decided that a 
military alliance with the kin-Iranians of the 


Parthian world would benefit China and in 
the same time allow the Wu-sun and the 
Sakas to reclaim their former territories 
taken away by the Hsiung-nu in the "Western 
Regions', where they had lived since the first 
millennium B.C. in peace and close ties with 
the Chinese. Thus, through the embassy of 
Chang Ch'ien, Sogdiana (K'ang-chu), and 
Ferghana Valley (Ta Yuan), and the Wu- 
sun, made alliances guaranteed by 
intermarriage with Chinese princesses and 
exchange of gifts. Eventually this alliance 
led to the downfall of the Hsiung-nu by 60 
B.C., and the relations between China and 
Parthia reached its zenith [Sinor 1990:124- 
32]. The rise of a new tradition in 
Buddhism called Mahayana also helped to 
enhance the Partho-Chinese relations at a 
time when Central Asian, and Parthian 
converts to Buddhism arrived in Lo-yang to 
introduce the teachings of Mahayanist 
school to the peoples of the Far East. The 
head of the first historic mission of 
Mahayana sect was a Parthian royalty whose 
Sinicised name was An Shih-kao, a crown 
prince who had renounced the world, and 
had entered China around 150 A.D. Also 
known as ‘Anshikan’, this Iranian Buddhist 
played a significant role in the introduction 
of philosophical and moralistic teachings of 
Buddhism. An Shih-kao was the advocate 
of meditation in China, where in his 
monastery, being the first of its kind in the 
Far East, translated numerous texts. As a 
convert from Mithraism to Mahayana 
Buddhism, it is probable that his works and 
ideas allowed for the diffusion of 
Zoroastrian influences into Chinese 
interpretations of Mahayanist traditions 
[Setudeh-Nejad 1995:35]. 

As Narain has further clarified, the role 
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of kin-Iranian Buddhist monks in the Far 
East until the end of the Western Chin 
dynasty in 316 A.D., was very much 
dominant at a time when compared to six or 
seven Indic or Chinese converts there were 
sixteen others from Khotan, Sogdiana, 
Parthia, Kucha, Yeuh-chih, and Indo- 
Scuthians [Sinor 1990:168]. Some of these 
Pan-Iranic Buddhists penetrated to Southeast 
Asia as far as the delta of the Mekong in 
Nam-Viet, initially between the first and 
third centuries A.D., by Indo-Scythians, and 
later by such famed arrivals as the Sogdian 
K'ang Seng-hui [Nguyen 1993:98]. Later on 
other Indo-Scythians like Kalyanarva and 
Sogdians like Sanghavarma arrived between 
the third and the seventh centuries A.D. 
[Taylor 1983:80]. Suffice it to say that since 
the pre-Achaemenian times, various ideas 
relating to shaman beliefs, religious 
concepts and cosmic notions from the 
Persian world was transmitted to China and 
Southeast Asia by the Magi, and Indo- 
Iranian peoples, whose livelihood under the 
Zoroastrian sphere brought Sino-Persian 
cultures into exchange, and probably also 
Syncretism. The discovery of Sogdian 
inscriptions in Inner Tibet and Ladakh in the 
Himalayas [Flood 1991:32], and other 
Sogdian literature in fragments inside 
Chinese Turkestan, when considered in 
relation to almost half a millennium of trade 
and exchange of Sogdiana with Mongolia 
and China since before the advent of Islam 
and diffusion of Manichaeism to China and 
the Sogdian settlements among the Ughurs 
and the Turks [Frye 1963:211, 178, 236], 
can altogether attest to the diffusion of 
numerous cosmological and religio- 
philosophical doctrines from West and 
Central Asia to China. Ancestor worship 


was one of the early rites of the Indo- 
Iranians of the steppes. To Zoroastrian 
worshippers its rite was known as 'Urvan' in 
Avesta, when offerings were placed for the 
departed souls [Boyce 1984:9-10], and such 
notions could have impulsed the Sinic world 
in the ancient times. Mazdaism is also said 
to have reached China in the latter days of 
the Zoroastrian Era in Persia [Tadjvidi 
1992:128]. Thus, we can conclude that until 
before the advent of Islam in West-Asia, 
several waves of culture from the Persian 
domains had penetrated into China, and 
further East. The most fascinating of these 
influences diffused to the T'ang empire just 
as Persia suffered conquest by the Saracen 
Muslims in 651 A.D., as dynastic members 
of the ruling Sassanides arrived in Ch'ang-an 
via Central Asian routes. This time it was 
Persia that approached China for a military 
alliance against the Arab-Muslim Caliphate 
of Ummayads. China in the seventh century 
A.D., was probably concerned ‘that the 
penetration of the Arab conquests in Iran 
could lead to instability of its own borders 
with Sassanian Central Asia. As a result in 
661 A.D., a military alliance was formed 
between the T'ang Dynasty and Peroz III, 
son of the last Persian Emperor Yazdgerd 
III, who had established a base in Pan- 
Iranian areas of Central Asia since 651. As 
these events have been recorded in the 
T'ang-shu, the history of T'ang Era, we 
know that Peroz who was known to the 
Chinese as Pai-Lu-chi, arrived in Ch’ang-an 
in the first month of 675 and built a 
Mazdean temple there in 677. Peroz in his 
resistance against the Arabs was persistant, 
and his aims were followed after his death 
by his son Narsi in Tokharestan. At this 
time the northern Persia's provinces facing 
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the Caspian Sea also resisted the Arabs and 
sent envoys to China. Their generals were 
called 'Ispahbads' who were in touch with 
the court of Emperor Hsuan-Tsuang. Narsi 
returned to Ch'ang-an in 708 and died soon 
after, but other Sassanian princes continued 
to confront the Arabian invaders of Iran until 
751, when Sino-Sassanid alliance suffered 
defeat in the hands of the Caliphate 
[Maejima 1981:29-46]. But by this time the 
Abbasides, a Persian family, regained the 
upper hand in Persia and caused the 
downfall of the Ummayyads' rule over 
southern Iran, or Persia and developed an 
Iranian Caliphate [Hourani 1991:30-5]. It is 
interesting to note that from this time 
onward in the eighth century A.D., Chinese 
influences started to be felt in Persian and 
Islamic lifestyles in Mesopotamia. The 
earliest stage of Sinic impact occured in 751 
after the battle of Talas when Chinese 
soldiers taken as prisoners by the Muslims in 
Khurasan introduced a Chinese invention 
into Iran, which was the making of rag paper 
[Arberry 1953:76]. 

Persian Abbasides re-established ties 
with T'ang China and later on a Chinese 
princess arrived in Islamised Central Asia to 
marry with the son of the ruler, Nasr Ibn 
Ahmad (AD 914-942). Chinese artists also 
arrived in the Arabian zone to Kufah under 
Abbasid rule. Between the ninth and the 
thirteenth centuries A.D., numerous Chinese 
influences in arts and crafts put a remarkable 
impact in artistic styles of the Iranians in 
costume, decorative motifs like dragons, and 
phoenix and landscape styles [Sugimura 
1986:9-10]. Chinese artists also participated 
in making illustrations for tales of the 
‘Kalilah wa Dimnah’, the Persian translation 
of the moralistic Indian stories, which 


needed descriptive pictures. By the 
thirteenth century A.D., Sinic influences 


_ became even more significant during the 


Mongol conquests of Persia. Later 
miniatures of the Timurid court adopted 
elements from the arts of the Ming dynasty 
[Tadjvidi 1992:129-30]. In the Persian arts 
of Tabriz, dragons became very popular, and 
so was the application of Yang-Yin symbols 
in art works [Welch 1972:39, 147]. We 
must take into account that Persianization of 
Islam was in relation to syncretic practices 
which prevailed in Iran since the Sassanian 
and earlier times. A famed Sassanid 
monarch Khosrow Anushirwan was a great 
patron of arts and his court was the meeting 
place of scholars, and artists from 
Byzantium, and the East. Anushirwan's 
fame reached as far as Tibet, Vietnam, and 
the Malay Peninsula, and the symbolism of 
his reign can be looked for in the 
cosmological work, ‘The Book of 
Anushirwan', which was of great fascination 
to the Cham kingdom whose people adopted 
its notions [Schafer 1967:270]. Persian 
cosmology since the Achaemenian Era iwas 
based on the ideal of co-existence with the 
Far East as China and Persia both 
representing great sites of civilization in 
East and West Asia respected each other's 
boundaries and never faced one another in 
battle from the dawn of history until the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
always maintaining peaceful and friendly 
relations in the very same tradition as those 
legends from the heroic age. To the 
Persians, it was the notion of "Pan- 
Easternism", which facilitated peace and 
stability, meant to harmonize Persia's 
relations with China and the Far East. As 
historian Samuel Eddy has explained, in 
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their age the Achaemenians were the first 
people to advocate "Pan-Eastemism" [Eddy 
1961:334]. 

Suffice it to say, that since the Era of the 
Shang dynasty, the Magi and the Indo- 
Iranian nomads were an intermediary 


between Chinese courts and Persia, and its 
Zoroastrian heritage. Moreover, that the 
advent of Islam did not in any way interfere 
with continuation of Perso-Chinese relations 
and the many influences which helped to 
enrich Sino-Jranian societies eversince. 
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The Germans and British in Micronesia: 
Indigenous Responses in the Nineteenth Century* 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


INTRODUCTION 


The German administration in 
Micronesia has always been an especially 
interesting one for me as a resident historian 
for the past thirty-one years. My active 
research career in the islands began in 1966, 
when I was posted to Palau as a government 
officer on the staff of the United States 
Peace Corps. As a trained historian I began 
to investigate the Micronesian mission of the 
noted American military planner and spy of 
the early twentieth century, LTCOL Earl 
Hancock Ellis, USMC, who died in Koror 
while on a secret intelligence-gathering 
mission in 1923. My investigations were, of 
course, in addition to my duties, but since 
part of my work was to travel widely in the 
region, I was able to amass a marvelous 
collection of oral history testimonies from 
Micronesian eye-witnesses. My informants 
are now long dead, every one of them. 
However, all of them had experienced not 
only Japanese, but also the German period in 


the islands. I cannot recall any of them 
saying anything really critical of the 
Germans. All of them — perhaps a total of 
twenty persons, men and women — had 
attended German schools for at least a short 
time. They could all speak some German, 
and had I been focused upon that 
administration as a theme, I would have 
undoubtedly discovered that they indeed 
spoke more and better German than I can . 
now recall. The impressions they gave were 
that the Germans were strict, disciplined, 


- and serious. Harshness and cruelty were not 
a regular part of their scenarios. 


The German Administration 


The Germans were in Micronesia — the 
Inselgabeit, as it was then known to them 
for only a short time in comparison with the 
rest of their Pacific empire; from 1885 in the 
Marshalls, and from 1899 in the Carolines 
and Marianas, until the outbreak of Worid 
War I in 1914, when during three 


* This paper was prepared from a manuscript originally prepared for presentation at a conference on British and 
* German colonialism held at Kloester-Andechs, Germany, in July 1994. I am grateful to the German Historical 
Institute in London, sponsors of the conference, and also to PD Dr. Hermann Hiery, convenor, for making the 


research possible, 
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weeks in October of that year, the Japanese 
swept them away. So, the German 
administration in most of Micronesia was 
very short; only about fifteen years. But, an 
awful lot was accomplished that, as we 
reflect now, was of considerable 
significance. The Germans introduced many 
new products which later the Micronesians 
were to become dependent upon. Items such 
as flashlight torches — in the form of 
carbide lanterns — were introduced and this 
must have been quite impressive as an 
addition to the detail of everyday life for 


those islanders who were able to gain access _ 


to them. Small diesel engines for boats 
appeared, thus beginning the trend which 


continues today of replacement of sails by. 


motors even in the most remote of the 
islands. Beer in bottles was introduced, 
something that was unknown prior to the 
German's coming, and of course today the 
thought of islanders without beer, would be 
something akin to bratwurst’ without sempf, 
(mustard) or fried eggs without salt, or 
Yapese without betelnut. In short, it can be 


said with confidence that the Germans — 


brought the Micronesians into the modem 
world. Memories and recollections today on 
the part of school teachers are typical of the 
Micronesians view of the Germans and their 
administration: i 
"The Germans' interest in Micronesia 
was for trade and business. Their main goal 
was the massive production of copra which 
was abundant in Micronesia.. The 
Micronesians were ignorant of the value of 
copra besides for eating and cooking. The 
Germans introduced the ideas of business 
transactions and the value of money. 
Micronesians were also introduced to labor 
divisions other than the family and clan 


-ones. They came to realize the importance 


of mass plantations and farming, and 
became aware of the natural resources and 
how to benefit from them. The Germans 
also introduced new products such as 
outboard motors, bread, flashlights, and 
fruits. "! 


Here is another: 

"Germany's economic interest provided 
Micronesians with the opportunity to learn 
superior agricultural skills. In addition tools 
were acquired which made labor easier for 
the Micronesians. Different products were 
also introduced as "first" in Micronesia."? 


. And another: 

“The Germans helped’ us also by 
opening to the world some parts in 
Micronesia that had..phosphate. They 
established mines in Yap, Palau, Truk and 
Marianas." 


And another: ` 

“Leadership in the form of government 
was practiced by the Germans, and this gave 
a chance for Micronesians to at least realize 
that there was a form of government other 
than their traditional system."¢ 


And finally: 

"In Micronesia the Germans found 
important minerals like phosphate. Because 
of their demand to mine these minerals, they 
used a great deal of labor from Micronesia, 
and this allowed them to see other islands. 
Even until now there are Kosraean families 


. existing in Nauru."5 


The Germans also were the first 
colonials to introduce training and 
apprenticeship programs for Micronesians. 
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In the Carolines and Marianas especially, 
Micronesians were initially trained as 
hospital orderlies. They were taken to the 
Leasehold at Tsingtao, China, and 
apprenticed in the hospital there. An old 
Saipanese woman who lived on Guam for 
many years before she died told men years 
ago of her experience there, and I wish now 
that I had been more attentive to her stories, 
which were not my main interest at the time 
I knew her. 

The Germans also were the first to 
appoint local people to positions of 
authority. James Gibbons was a half-caste 
West Indian who became the interpreter to 
the high chief Jbedul of Palau and thereby 
greatly influenced the direction of foreign 
contact in those islands. Jumping ship in 
Palau in the 1860s, Gibbons was valued for 
his grasp of English, and was speedily 
adopted into the household of the /bedul the 
uberhauptling of Koror, whom he served 
until his death. In this position he handled 
relations between the /bedul and visiting 
ship captains. When HMS Espeigel came to 
Palau in August 1883 to intervene in the 
long-standing dispute between Koror and 
Melekeok, Gibbons translated the treaty that 
was drawn up by the British into Palauan. 
During the Spanish administration of Palau 
(1885-1899), Gibbons appears to have held 
no official position, but when the Germans 
took control in 1899, Gibbons was made 
stationleiter, and given a lifetime use of 
house and land on Malakal Island which 
served as the harbor of Koror. He was also 
made chief of the local police force that 
consisted of several Palauans and some 
Melanesians. As supervisor, it was his duty 
to call the high chiefs (uberhauptling) into 
session once a month, especially to promote 
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the cultivation of the coconut palm. After 
nearly completing three years of service, 
Gibbons died on 8 February 1904, and was 
replaced by a German official. One of his 
sons, William, served as a policeman during 
the German rule and later became one of the 
ten top chiefs (uberhauptling) of Koror. 
Charlie Gibbons, William's son, became a 
well-known artist in Palau and lived to the 
ripe old age of 93 before passing away in 
1989.7 


GERMAN BUSINESS INTERESTS 
AND THE COLONIAL PERIOD ° 


Commercial dealings between European 
merchants and the islanders of the central 
A pioneer 
leader in this was the Hamburg firm of 
Johann Cesar Godeffroy and Sohn. It had 
ships which plied the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic; it had established a central station 
in Samoa; and it had learned the value of the 
dried coconut and its oil. It pioneered in 
shipping coconut oil in barrels, and in 
improving the drying of copra, to this day 
the most valuable product of the low islands 
of the Pacific. 

The Godeffroy family had lived in La 
Rochelle, France, where they were staunch 
Huguenots — much oppressed French 
Protestants. In 1598 Huguenots had been 
given a semblance of political, civil and 
religious freedom by Henry IV's Edict of 
Nantes, but despite this they had been 
persecuted by Cardinal Richelieu, who 
captured and crushed La Rochelle in 1628. 
When the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1685 by Louis XIV, most of those who 
valued their freedom fled. The Godeffroy 
family migrated eventually to Hamburg, 
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where through industry and enterprise they 
attained a prominent place in the 
commercial oligarchy of that important 
North Sea Port. The story of the rise and fall 
of the House of Godeffroy and its 
commercial and scientific role in the Pacific 
is told delightfully by the late Florence 
Mann Sphoehr in a little book titled White 
Falcon (University of Hawaii Press, 1972). 
For several generations the head of the 
family was named Cesar, preceded by Jean 
or Johann. Johann Cesar V built up the firm 
over a period of twenty years following the 
defeat of Napoleon. Then Johann Cesar VI 
developed the Pacific trade, although he 
never went near the Pacific himself. He also 
promoted the scientific study of Pacific 
islanders and Australians and of the natural 
history of their environment by employing 
collectors who gathered, studied and 
preserved materials in the Museum 
Godeffroy in Hamburg. The House of 
Godeffroy however, only helped to pioneer 
German colonial expansion in the Pacific. 
Over speculation, the Franco-Prussian War, 
and other factors brought about the collapse 
of this distinguished firm in 1879.9 

Up to the 1850's the Marshall Islands 
had been ruled by various rival chiefs. They 
quarreled and fought among themselves for 
power, but they disliked and distrusted white 
seamen even more. Attempts at this time by 
certain sea captains to commence 
commercial activities in the Marshall Islands 
met with failure. Then came the Protestant 
missionaries. Captain Handy, of the bark 
Belle, who brought the Reverend Dr. George 
Pierson to Kosrae in 1854, carried back with 
him to Hawaii a load of coconut oil, as well 
as stopping at several Marshall Atolls. It 
was said that the presence of missionaries 


gave the islanders a feeling of confidence 
that they would not be mistreated by sailors. 
Although not all traders appreciated the fact, 
the presence of the missionaries also made 
the Marshall Islands a much safer place for 
the honest trader to live. 

Copra trade in the Marshalls began to 
gain momentum about 1860. In that year, 
Messrs. Stapenhorst and Hoffschlager, of 
Honolulu, commenced the manufacture of 
coconut oil in Ebon. In 1861 or 1864, Adolf 
Capelle, of Braunschweig, was sent to Ebon 
by a German firm. The missionaries noted 
him as being a fair man who gave much help 
to the islanders in improving their copra. In 
the early 1870's, Godeffroy and Sohn set up 
a trading station on Ebon. At about this 
same time, Franz and Eduard Hemsheim, of 
Mainz, as Hernsheim Company, started one 
on Jaluit. Harry Burlingame resided on 
Majuro and Arno, 1871-1872. By 1873 
there were Godeffroy stations on Jaluit, 
Ebon, Namorik, Mili, and Maloelap, where 
copra and coconut oil was assembled and 
purchased; but Jaluit became the center of 
commerce. Hernsheim Company had 
interests in the Bismarck Archipelago, and 
operated a fleet of schooners from there to 
Jaluit, including the Franziska, Montiara, 
Olosega, and Pacifica. These early traders 
gained the confidence and support of Kabua, 
the most powerful chief of the Marshall 
Islands. Other firms trading in the central 
Pacific, in cooperation with Godeffroy or 
partially on their own were: Ruge and 
Hegemann, Wachsmuth and Krogmann, and 
Hennings.'° 

It might be interesting to note the 
manner in which trading companies obtained 
land from the Marshallese. You will recall 
that the common people did not own land; it 
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was controlled by their chiefs. If you wish 
not only to get the use of land, but also the 
services of the people to work it, you made 
your arrangements with the highest available 
chief. Professor Leonard E. Mason, who 
took part in the U.S. Commercial Company's 
Economic Survey of Micronesia, presents in 
his report on the "Economic Organization of 
the Marshall Islands,” the text of a series of 
deeds by which title to the islets of Likiep 


Atoll were transferred from Chief Lortoka to 


Jose De Brum and then to his partners. 

The first was signed at Maloelap, 14 
August 1877, "In consideration of 
merchandise consisting of cloth, hardware, 
cannon, muskets, ammunition, tobacco, etc., 
to the value of twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars," for all the islets in the Likiep Atoll. 
The second deed, dated at Jaluit, 26 June 
1878, transferred the title to all of Likiep 
from Jose De Brum to Capelle and 
Company, for $886.73. 

Not wanting to leave any possible legal 
loophole in his title, on January 1, 1880, De 
Brum drew up a document at Likiep, which 
was signed by some 35 heads of families 
who occupied the land on that atoll. It noted 
that they understood the meaning of the deed 
which had been signed by their chief and 
that they relinquished all right to the land, 
and were willing to leave for some other 
island when De Brum wanted them to leave 
and would take them there. Still another 
agreement was signed on 30 January 1880, 
apparently by the same 35 heads of families. 
It said that they would be allowed to remain 
on the land as tenants if they agreed not to 
destroy trees planted by the new owner or 
trespass on his plantations; that they would 
behave in a peaceable and orderly manner; 
that they would work, during the time they 


continued to reside on the land, at current 
wages ($2.00 a month) paid in trade; that 
they would obey all lawful commands and 
orders of overseers or agents; and that they 
had the right to leave Likiep by giving six 
months notice.!! 

After an Imperial German High 
Commissioner had been established at Jaluit, 
on 17 May 1887, Jose De Brum, Charles 
Henry Ingalls, and Adolph Capelle, bringing 
seven such documents, appeared before him 
and declared that they wanted to divide the 
islands of Likiep between themselves: 5 
islets to be held jointly as partners, 19 islets 
to belong to Ingalls, 19 to belong to Capelle, 
and 14 to belong to De Brum. Provision 
also was made for ownership of the houses 
on the islands held jointly. These details are 
mentioned to show that these pioneer traders 
and planters were well acquainted with 
European law and hoped to protect their 
legal rights accordingly, even though today 
we may not feel that their dealings with the 
former occupants of the land were entirely 
just and fair. By such means as this Capelle 
and his two partners by 1880 had acquired 
extensive areas of plantations on Jaluit, 
Ujelang and Kili, as well as on Likiep Atoll 

On 29 November 1878, an important 
agreement, made up of eleven articles, was 
signed between Kabua and Letabalin (high 
chiefs of Jaluit) and Captain V. Werner, 
Commander of SMS Ariadne. Kabua ceded 
to Germany exclusive use of Jaluit Harbor 
and guaranteed protection to German 
companies. At the same time an official flag 
was adopted for the area, consisting of five 
horizontal stripes of the same width, in the 
colors black, white, red, white and black. 
An imperial administrator was installed at 
Jaluit shortly after this to represent the 
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German Government. 

This might be the place to explain why 
individual German firms, rather than the 
government had taken the initiative in 
staking out claims to areas in the Pacific up 
to this time. In 1848, Germany was made up 
of a loose Confederation of States, 
dominated by Austria. This confederation 
had been established by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814-15, which in large part had 
stopped the spread in central Europe of a 
"peoples' revolution” which had swept 
France during the previous 25 years. More 
important to trade had been a commercial 
union, the Zollverein, formed by eighteen 
German States in 1834, which provided for 
free trade among the member states. A 
popular revolution in 1848, which ousted 
Prince Metternich, the strong man of 
Austria, led to the Frankfurt Assembly in 
May 1848. It drew up a plan for a 
democratic government for Germany, with 
the King of Prussia as Emperor, but it failed 
because Prussia had power plans of its own. 
King William I, with the help of Bismarck, 
built up an army, waged three wars (against 
Denmark, Austria, and France), and 
established the German Empire, dominated 
by Prussia. The empire was further 
developed by William II, a typical 
Hohenzollern War Lord. He dismissed 
Bismarck in 1890, but continued his 
policies, and was ready to promote colonial 
expansion by annexing colonies in the 
Pacific and Africa.!2 

After the collapse of the House of 
Godeffroy in 1879, much of its business was 
taken over by Deutches Handels Und 
Plantagen-Gesellschaft, which had begun 
coconut plantations on Ujelang about 1877. 
They established a “Jaluit Agency" (Jaluit 


Agentur). Thus it came about that by 1880, 
with the assistance of the major chiefs of the 
Marshall Islands, a few German firms were 
in control of business in this island group. 
But they were not without competition, 
Henderson and MacFarlane of New 
Zealand, had a main station in Majuro and 
six sub-stations. The American firm of 
Ingalls and Capelle had their main station at 
Likiep and twelve sub-stations. ‘And a 
Hawaiian firm, Pacific Navigation Company 
of Honolulu, had a station at Jaluit. 
Furthermore, the British were keeping an 
eye on the scene; HMS Eber had made a 
hydrographic survey of Mili Atoll in 1880. 
International political rivalries were 
developing in the Pacific. In 1875 the 
British had set up a High Commission of the 
Western Pacific with headquarters in Fiji. 
This was empowered to safeguard the rights 
of British nationals on any Pacific Islands, 
including the Carolines and Marshalls. 
Also, British ships had begun to annex 
unattached islands, especially those with 
coconut groves. To prevent British and 
German moves in the Carolines, the Madrid 
Government had proclaimed sovereignty 
over those islands in 1874. Germany 
immediately protested to Madrid that Spain 
had no basis for making such a claim; and 
Britain sided with Germany. This was 
followed by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes, which resulted in an agreement on 
freedom of trade in all Pacific areas not 
actually occupied by a European nation. 
The story of the scramble for Yap, 1883-85, 
is well known; how Spain had sent a 
warship to hoist her flag over the island, 
only to find that a German gunboat had just 
hoisted the German flag. Also, how this was 
submitted to Pope Leo XII for settlement, 
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and he had confirmed the claim of Spain. 
The Germans decided to take no further 
chances, but formally to take over the 
Marshall Islands. On September 13, 1885, 
the German gunboat SMS Nautilus, under 
Korvettenkapitan Rotger left Yokohama 
with sealed orders, dropping anchor at Jaluit 
on 13 October. On 15 October 1885, a 
formal ceremony was held on board the 
Nautilus. A Declaration of Protection was 
signed by Franz Hernsheim, who earlier had 
been appointed German Consul "to 
strengthen German trade in the Marshalls” 
and Captain Rotger, on behalf of Germany 
and by Kabua and four of his chiefs, on 
behalf of the Marshallese. The documents 
were written in German and in Marshallese. 
They made it clear that, with the consent of 
the Marshall chiefs, these islands were under 
the protection of the German Empire. About 
a year later Spain and Great Britain finally 
and formally conceded that Germany held 
sovereignty over the Marshall Islands. 

Now that Germany had undisputed title, 
how was the empire going to govern these 
islands? Their chief value was in the copra 
and other coconut products; why not let the 
traders operate and pay for the 
administration of the islands? In December 
1887 the chief German trading companies, 
in the Marshalls were combined into the 
Jaluit Gesellschaft. Next year this company 
assumed the administration of the Marshalls, 
with power to collect taxes and fix values, 
with an Imperial German High 
Commissioner signing the papers at Jaluit. 
He was appointed by the German 
Government, and was authorized to issue all 
orders and ordinances and punish all 
violators. He could levy customs and 
taxes, but the Jaluit Gesellschaft, the 


administrator's staff consisted of a secretary, 
a police master, a government doctor, and a 
harbor master. There was a court with a 
simple code of laws., Minor offenses were 
tried by a single judge, appointed by the 
administrator. For more serious offenses, 
two additional members were added to the 
court. The administrator had the power to 
approve, commute, or set aside any sentence 
imposed by the court. On the other hand, 
appeals could be made to the German 
foreign office, and the Reichs Chancellor 
could veto any act or order issued by an 
imperial administrator. The wise 
administrator depended to a large extent 
upon the Marshallese chiefs to maintain law 
and order, and gave them considerable 
authority. This made it possible to extend 
government to the islands and their people 
with a minimum of friction. This left the 
administrator's chief concern with 
foreigners, except for settling disputes 
between the chiefs.!3 ; 

The German High Commissioner was 
required to act with the advice of the Jaluit 
Gesellschaft. The company paid the cost of 
the administration by levying taxes on the 
inhabitants and by taxing all trading 
companies in the area. Any deficit was 
made up by an additional levy from the 
Jaluit Gesellschaft, while any excess was 
turned over to that company. Taxes from 
white people were collected in money 
(reichmarks). That from the Marshallese 
was collected in the form of copra, the total 
amount of about 300,000 pounds of copra a 
year being apportioned among -the populated 
atolls. The chiefs collected the amount from 
their district and turned it over to the atoll 
chief. Each of these delivered the specified 
amount to the government officials as they 
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made regular visits through the area. Crime 
was almost nonexistent and business 
flourished. 

The Jaluit Gesellschaft handled a major 
share of the business and made an excellent 
profit. They had practically a monopoly 
because other companies could not afford 
the tax which was levied on them. The 
Jaluit Gesellschaft operated three or more 
schooners a year from its headquarters at 
Jabor to Hong Kong and back, visiting all 
the important trade centers, such as Kosrae, 
Pohnpei, Truk, Yap, Koror, and Saipan, 
enroute. It also had regular sailings to 
Sydney, via Nauru and Rabaul; maintained a 
monthly mail service between Pohnpei, Yap, 
and Manila; and had a local service among 
the Marshalls, visiting the more important 
atolls as much as five times a year. 

Some sidelights on how the German 
administration of the Marshall Islands 
appealed to a rather outspoken Englishman 
are given in the "Voyage of the Nyanza," by 
J. Cummings Dewar. He visited Likiep and 
Jaluit in June and July 1890. "The 
American settlement at Jaluit appeared to 
me a miserable place, consisting merely of 
half-a-dozen houses, all belonging to 
Messrs. Crawford, and a few native huts. 
The German Commissioner, Dr. B., upon 
whom I called the day of our arrival, was an 
agreeable man who spoke English well. He 
had only been stationed at Jaluit a year, 
having formerly been Vice-Consul at 
Samoa. His house was delightfully cool and 
comfortable, and he had a large and 
interesting collection of curios, which he had 
got together from different parts of the 
world. The white population of Jaluit 
numbered altogether but 30 souls, almost all 
of whom were in the employ of the Jaluit 


Gesellschaft Company, a German trading 

firm which controlled the whole of the 
archipelago. This firm was excessively 
wealthy, and paid the state all expenses 
connected with the government of the 
islands. But for this, Germany probably 
would have abandoned the colony some 
time ago, and possibly the islands might 
have been all the better for it." 

The British Government complained so 
loudly about the methods being used by the 
Jaluit Gesellschaft and their monopoly that 
in 1902 the German government was forced 
to assume direct administration of the 
islands, and the company was given a 
subsidy instead. 

Considerable scientific research was 
carried on in Micronesia during the German 
period. In addition to a number of 
individual scientists who visited the 
Marshalls, there was an extensive 
anthropological expedition in 1908-1910, 
supported by the Hamburg Scientific 
Foundation. Popularly known as the 
“Hamburg-South-Sea Expedition,” and 
under the direction of Dr. G. Thilenius, 
members of this group visited nearly all 
parts of Micronesia, studying the people and 
their environment. The Marshall Islands 
were visited and reported upon by Professor 
Augustin Kraemer and Dr. Hans 
Nevermann, in Volume II of the series of 
detailed reports which were published, this 
one in 1938. This gives, in German, a very 
complete account of the history, geography 
and culture of the area and its people.'* 


THE BRITISH IN MICRONESIA '5 


In the nineteenth century the British 
roamed widely in the Pacific. In the late 
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eighteenth century they had "discovered" 
Palau when the East India packet ship 
Antelope, Captain Henry Wilson, was 
wrecked on the reef near Koror in August 
1783. The ensuing encounter between the 
Palauans and Wilson was a model for 
peaceful relations with mutual respect. 
Wilson was assisted by the high chief Jbedul 
of Koror in constructing a new ship of 
mixed Palauan-British design while for their 
part, the Palauans got Wilson's assistance in 
conquering the enemies of Koror. When 
Wilson left for Hong Kong in his new ship 
he took with him the young Palauan Lee 
Boo, to be educated in England. Madan 
Blanchard, a member of Wilson's crew, 
remained behind in Palau. Unfortunately, 
Lee Boo died in England of the small pox, 
and Blanchard was killed in Palau. But, in 
spite of these misfortunes, the two people 
come to like and respect one another. 
Subsequently, other Britishers, most notably 
Captain McCluer of the East India 
Company, came to live and trade in Palau in 
1791. 

Trading was lucrative, provided 
peaceful conditions existed. The most 
valuable trade items in Palau in the 
eighteenth century were copra, shells, and 
trepang, or beche de mer. These were sea 
cucumbers, which could be easily gathered 
from their lagoon environments and cured 
for shipment to the orient where they were 
— and still are — prized as food. It was the 
trepang trade which brought to Palau the 
wily British trader, adventurer and 
scoundrel, Andrew Cheyne. 

When Cheyne first arrived in Palau on 
July 19, 1843, he found the Spanish brig 
Magallanes under Captain Somes moored at 
Malakal. He "was agreeably surprised on 


landing to find the town so neat and 
regularly laid out." He commented 
favorably on the long pier, two splendid war 
canoes, and the paved roads lined with 
palms. Banana plantations were seen on 
either side of the road. 

Cheyne established a beche de mer 
curing house at Malakal and placed his 
second officer, Mr. Stanford, in charge. 
Cheyne had no pretense of being the first 
trader to come for beche de mer, since 
Somes had told him that the waters around 
Palau had been regularly fished for the last 
ten years. He wrote a letter to China and 
departed 14 August 1843 to establish other 
ports. During his absence, his subordinates 
were charge of catching and curing the 
beche de mer in and around Koror. He 
sailed on to Truk (Chuuk), where he was 
repulsed by the natives, and to Pohnpei, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to 
establish a safe whaling port. He returned to 
Palau on 6 May 1844. 

He was anxious to see what had been 
accomplished and was sorely disappointed. 
He found Mr. Stanford living with a 
Palauan, and the curing facilities overgrown 
with weeds. Stanford made several excuses 
about adverse conditions. On 8 May, 
Cheyne bought the island of Malakal to 
prevent others from building curing houses 
there, then he sailed for China on 10 May 
1844, 

His third visit to Palau began on 9 
August 1844. Upon his arrival, he found the 
schooner Will O’ the Wisp and the Spanish 
brig Magallanes lying at Malakal. Cheyne 
was astonished to learn that so little work 
had been done by Stanford. Thus, his first 
venture collapsed in financial failure due to 
faulty management and the unreliability of 
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his employees. A disappointed man, he left 
for Australia and Scotland, not to return for 
fifteen years.'6 

Also trading in this region was Captain 
Edward Woodin, a Hobart Town trader, who 
had been fishing for beche de mer for 
several year. Woodin had owned several 
ships but lost most of them through 
speculation. According to some accounts, 
Cheyne had a hand in these failures. 
Woodin hired a Swede, Peter Johnson, who 
had been stranded in Palau around 1855. 
Early in 1860 on the Lady Leigh they met 
Cheyne in the harbor of Malakal. About the 
same time James Gibbons arrived, who, with 
his son Williams was to become an 
influential man in later times. 

At their initial meeting, Cheyne made 
attempts to bind Woodin to a-contract which 
would give Cheyne complete control of the 
beche de mer business. In this proposed 
contract, Woodin was to be allowed to 
collect only coconut oil and turtle shell. 
These were found in small quantities on 
Palau, while beche de mer was abundant. 
Without reaching any agreement, Woodin 
left in June 1860 to transport his full cargo 
of beche de mer to Cheyne's agent in 
Manila. He returned in the middle of 
September, and, at this time, a complete 
break came between them. 

Since /bedul and his Koror followers 
sided with Cheyne, Woodin established a 
trading port in Babeldaob at Ngabuked, 
where he fished on the nearby large western 
reef. Reportedly, Cheyne tried to frighten 
him away from there but was unsuccessful. 
An attempt at a peaceful settlement made by 
Woodin was rejected, and both Koror and 
Ngabuked prepared for. war. In the ensuing 


skirmish, Ngabuked had the use of a ship's 


cannon which they fired. It was useless 
while the Koror warriors remained out of 
range, but unexpectedly, Rechelulk, a son of 
the Ngabuked chief, sank a canoe. Koror 
lost courage at this point and retreated. This 
was a glorious victory for Ngabuked and a 
great celebration of it took place. Woodin 
was now left in peace and quietly conducted 
his trade. He set up connections with 
Manila on his own.!7 

In May 1861 Cheyne drew up three 
documents which were signed by /bedul and 
the chiefs of Koror. The first of these was a 
“Petition of the Chiefs of Koror to the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs." It claimed that Koror's lawful 
authority. was being usurped by other 
districts as those districts got firearms. 


To the Right Honorable Her 
Britannic Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Petition of Abba 
Thulle, King of the Pelew Islands, and 
the chiefs of Coroar. [sic] 


Humbly Sheweth 


That your lordship's petitioners are 
the King and chiefs of a Group of 
Islands in the Western Pacific Ocean, 
called by the natives Pellow, and 
discovered by the English on the 
occasion of the wreck of the E.I.C. 
Packet “Antelope” Captain Wilson, in 
the year 1783. Abba Thulle and the 
chiefs of Coroar acted very hospitably 
to Captain Wilson and his crew; which 
they built a small vessel at Oroolong, in 
which they went away from these 
Islands. The King's nephew. Prince Lee 
Boo, went to Macao in the vessel, and 
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from that to London, where he died. 
[sic] 

In acknowledgement of the 
hospitality of Abba Thulle and his 
people to the shipwrecked crew of the 
Antelope, the East India Company, or 
British Government, sent Lieut: 
McCluer from Bombay to Coroar with a 
most handsome present, consisting of 
muskets, powder, hardware, some fine 
cattle; and a great variety of useful 
articles, also plants and seeds of fruit 
trees. For this great kindness and 
condescension, the people of Coroar 
have ever felt grateful. Lt. McCluer 
resided at Coroar for a considerable 
time, and made a survey of the group. 
[sic] 

Your Lordship's petitioners have 
great pleasure in acquainting your 
Lordship; that from that time to this, no 
aggression has been committed on 
Coroar by any white man, nor has any 
of the Coroar people committed the 
least aggression on any vessels that 
have visited Coroar. Our intercourse 
has been peaceful throughout, and 
Coroar has always been an asylum for 
shipwrecked people. [sic] 

Your lordship’s petitioners are 
however grieved to say that the 
inhabitants of Pilleleu have obtained a 
quantity of muskets and ammunition 
from passing ships, and rebelled against 
your Lordship's petitioners lawful 
authority, having killed and wounded 
some of their people about two years 
ago, when sent there to disarm them, 
and they are at present dangerous to 
ships passing the group, as they would 
not hesitate to cut off a vessel if they 


had an opportunity. [sic] 

Also, the inhabitants of a district on 
the north part of Babelthouap, named 
Nirrarth, of which the chief town is 
Iboukit, have rebelled against your 
Lordship's petitioners, in consequence 
of a Hobart Town Schooner having 
gone there to trade, contrary to your 
Lordship's petitioners laws. She went 
there last year in September, and 
returned again to that district on the 
23rd of April last, Her master has again 
incited the people to defy your 
Lordship's petitioners’ authority, and has 
now supplied them with firearms. On 
hearing of her arrival your Lordship's 
petitioners sent a force to Iboukith, to 
prevent the people obtaining arms from 
her, but the Iboukith people fired on 
them, also a white man named Peter 
Johnson, a sailor, who lives at Iboukith, 
fired on your Lordship's petitioners 
people several times with a swivel gun 
(mounted on a canoe) that the Master of 
this schooner had given him, so that 
they were forced to retreat, and your 
Lordship's petitioners feel very much 
pained and humiliated at this defeat, and 
grieve to think that Englishmen should 
try to make a revolution in the group, as 
your Lordship's petitioners have always 
been their friends, and protected their 
ships and lives on all occasions. And 
your Lordship’s petitioners are at 
present in a hopeless condition, and are 
afraid that the rebellious districts may 
gain the ascendancy, in which case there 
will be no more safety for ships or 
shipwrecked people on this group. 
Three other districts on Babelthouap, 


33 


namely Urrakalong, Artingall, and Eye 
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ry, have obtained arms and ammunition 
from passing ships, and may, if not 
disarmed, cut off vessels. As your 
Lordship's petitioners are powerless and 
helpless against their own subjects, and 
any other power that may think proper 
to subdue them, they earnestly pray 
your Lordship to take the Pelew Islands 
under Protectorate of the crown of Great 
Britain, and assist them to disarm the 
rebellious districts. [sic] 

And your Lordship's petitioners 
make this appeal, with all humidity, to 
their ancient friend and benefactor 
England, and trust she will not allow 
their feeble and tottering Government to 
be utterly annihilated. And your 
Lordship's petitioners as in duty bound 
shall ever pray, 


Abba Thulle — King 


Eauyekalou —- Prime Minister. 
Arrakooka-Successor to the king. 

Earatagagee — Cloutrou. Arramuggiel. 
Rupassack, 

Aragasuewang. Earamareel. 
Earaoakamthing. Arakakamuur. 

Akcoukle. Okerthou. Muthalo. 
Kathalby. 

Aramarang. Atharby. Owkell. [sic]!8 


Semper showed Tetens a copy of the 
“Constitution” that Cheyne had drawn up 
and sent off to the British consul in Manila. 
Even though the British government had 
refused to take any action on behalf of either 
Cheyne or Koror, this document upset 
Tetens, and tipped him off on the scope of 
Cheyne's ambitions. 

Tetens was sent on a trading expedition 
to Yap by Cheyne early in 1863 and 


returned eight months later to find Cheyne's 
house in Malakal besieged by the people of 
Koror. Cheyne was anxious to leave on the 
Acis for Manila and accepted Tetens’ offer to 
remain behind to renew trade with Koror. 
Cheyne promised to be gone for only a few 
months. He left the day after Tetens arrived 
in Palau sometime in September, leaving 
Tetens alone. 

Immediately, [bedul complained that 
Cheyne did not keep his promises and that 
he violated the wives of the chieftains. In 
violation of their agreement, he had sold 
firearms to enemies of Koror, and Ibedul 
claimed he did not even know the meaning 
of his contract with Cheyne until it was 
explained to him by Woodin and Semper. 
He expressed fear that Cheyne would return 
with a big warship as he had threatened. 
Tetens reassured him that Cheyne would 
retum but without harm to Koror. He 
emphasized that, unlike Cheyne, he was a 
German, which was favorably received by 
Ibedul. As a sign of their friendship, Tetens 
was given six servants and a variety of 
foodstuffs, and the companionship of 
Ibedul’s sister Toguok. 

Initially, Tetens enjoyed his stay. He 
spent a lot of time collecting beche de mer 
and turtle shell and cared for the crops 
planted by Cheyne. He was often invited to 
feasts and was popular, especially with the 
women, as they had the greatest interest in 
his European goods. Suddenly, almost 
overnight, the attitude of the people 
changed. He had to hunt his own food and 
was forced to pay unreasonable prices for 
anything he had to buy for them. He was 
warned of several planned attacks 
beforehand by Toguok, but even she 
eventually deserted him. He could find no 
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cause for this hostility. Tetens spent many 
weeks fighting hunger and guarding against 
attack. A typhoon hit the islands, causing 
added problems. 

When his strength and patience were 
almost spent, Cheyne retumed in the Acis in 
October. As the ship approached, the chiefs 
came to beg Tetens' forgiveness. They 
explained that they had heard that Captain 
Cheyne had died, so they no longer had 
feared his reprisals. But since it seemed that 
he was still very much alive, they asked 
Tetens to protect them. However, Tetens' 
only concern was a speedy departure, which 
he took as soon as the ship docked. He and 
Cheyne left for Manila, where Tetens was 
paid the wages due him. He sailed on to 
Hong Kong, but Cheyne returned to Palau.!9 

When Woodin and Semper left Palau for 
good in January 1863, Cheyne remained as 
the dominant trader in the area. However, 
beginning in 1863, he spent only about half 
of each year in Palau. His journal for the 
Acis shows that he spent six months of 1864 
in Palau, two or three months in Yap, and 
traveled through Melanesia in the last few 
months of the year. In 1865, he spent only 
four months in Palau, three months in Yap, 
and the rest of the time in the Philippines. 

It was on a trip to Ngerchelong during 
the summer of 1865 that Cheyne learned of 
two attempts on his life involving chiefs of 
Koror. Along with the chief of 
Ngeremlengui and several canoes of 
Palauans, he arrived at Ngeungel on the west 
coast of Ngerchelong on 3 July. They spent 
the night there, then- walked overland to 
Ngarbau (Arabau) on the east coast of the 
peninsula the next day. Here, he met with 
Ngiraurreked, whom he called "King of 
Urrakalong." In his log entry for 5 July, 


Cheyne discloses the names of two Koror 
men who had tried to kill him at his house 
on Malakal in 1863; they were Meliss and 
Earateregheo. On this day (July 5), these 
two men and others belonging to the Tatirou 
club came in two canoes to Ngerechelong 
from Koror. They were given quarters in the 
“strangers' bai” while Cheyne slept in the 
chief's bai. Ngirturong told Iechad of Ngriil, 
a village in Ngerechelong south of Ngebei, 
to take the muskets away from the Koror 
men before they used them against someone, 
most likely Cheyne. Ngiraurreked said that 
the Koror men should sleep without fire, 
light, food, and on the floor without mats. 
On the next day, 6 July, Cheyne 
recorded more details of this plot of 5 July, 
as well as a revelation of an earlier, 
unsuccessful attempt on his life in Ollei, 
which Cheyne spells Koleakal, in 1862. The 
two canoes of Koror men that had arrived 
the previous day were ordered to leave 
Ngerechelong by the prophetess of chelid of 
Ngebei; they departed Ngarbau about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Cheyne learned by 
listening to the Ngerechelong chiefs talk 
with Ngirturong, head chief of 
Ngeremlengui, that either /bedul or the 
council of Koror chiefs had sent up one 
chelbucheb to allow Cheyne to be murdered 
in Ngerchelong. This piece of Palauan 
money was sent back to Koror with the two 
canoes that left this day. Cheyne also 
overheard a chief of Ollei say to a 
Ngerchelong chief that in Ollei back in 
1862, a Koror chief named Earakoinaba had 
wanted to spear Cheyne with an iron spear 
while he was asleep one night; the chief of 
Ollei had either stopped him with force or 
had talked him out of it. * 
Without further incident, Cheyne 
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continued fishing for beche de mer in 
Ngerechelong. He returned to Malakal on 
the evening of 11 July. Late in August, 
some Yapese men in Cheyne's service were 
asked by the people of Koror to kill Cheyne. 
Instead of doing so, they reported this to 
Cheyne. The Koror people wanted him dead 
so they could get at the powder and muskets 
on his ship. The Yapese men, one of whom 
was named Ringenebay, were asked to 
murder Cheyne on 21 August; Cheyne 
recorded this episode in his log entry for 30 
August.” 

There is no evidence that any of these 
attempts frightened Cheyne very much. It 
was probably because of Koror's 
interference with his trade with other 
districts on Babeldaob. In September and 
October 1865, he bought the whole of the 
unoccupied lands in Aimeliik, Airai, and 
Artingal. He stopped at Artingal for three 
days on his way out of Palau to buy land and 
trade for beche de mer with sundry goods 
and firearms. On 23 October, he presented 
the "King of Artingal," the Reklai, and the 
"King of Iboukith,” Mad, with rifles and set 
off for the Philippines. 

In a note of his log entry for 27 
September, Cheyne shows that he was aware 
of the consequences to Koror of arming 
other districts. The note begins with some 
information given to Cheyne by Rengulbai, 
head chief of Imeliik, on 7 September. 
Rengulbai told him that the chiefs of Koror 
had asked the people of Imeliik to stop 
fighting for beche de mer about the middle 
of July and that the people had done so since 
they feared the power of Koror. Cheyne 
then remarks that Koror has been treating 
him in this way for years. The only way to 
prevent it from continuing, Cheyne 


concludes, is to arm the other districts so 
they can make themselves free of Koror 


_authority. 


Cheyne was perhaps the first European 
to grasp the deepseated desire of each 
district of Palau to rid itself of subordination 
to another district. Understanding this 
should have put him on his guard once he 
began freely giving arms to villages on 
Babeldaob. But it did not. He returned to 
Palau from the Philippines on 31 January of 
the following year, 1866, and resumed his 
trading. On 5 February, he received a 
number of female visitors from Koror. On 
the night of 6 or 7 February, he was killed. 
There are two varying written accounts of 
how he was murdered. Later in 1866, 
Tetens returned to Palau and was told by the 
Ibedul that Cheyne had been lured out of his 
house at night to look at some pigs brought 
to him in a canoe. When he stepped outside, 
he was set upon, hacked into pieces with a 
flagstone, and cast into the ocean. 

The report on the British investigation 
into Cheyne's death conducted by Captain 
Stevens in April 1867, fourteen months after 
the murder, also mentioned the pigs in the 
canoe but claimed that a Yapese man had 
held him, while nine other men, members of 
a Koror men's club, committed the murder. 
After the slaying, the body was taken to /did 
hamlet and buried beside the grave of a 
former /bedul. Only an archeological 
excavation of this site can verify if anyone 
was buried there. In lieu of better evidence, 
it seems more likely that the body of a man 
the Koror people had wanted dead for 
several years would be cast into the ocean, 
as Tetens wrote, rather than buried in a place 
in the center of Koror. 

In April 1867, the English authorities in 
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Manila sent the man-of-war Perseus under 
Captain Stevens to Palau to investigate the 
death of Cheyne. Stevens held his 
investigation from 7-11 April. On 12 April 
a council meeting of chiefs was held in 
Koror. Ibedul and Erturo (Ngirturong), 
chief of Ngeremlengui, were denounced as 
those responsible.?! 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


In 1898 the Americans defeated the 
Spanish in the Spanish-American War and 
acquired Guam as a possession. The 
Germans purchased the rest of the Marianas, 
and all of the Carolines and Marshalls from 
the Spanish for the sum of $5.3 million. 
While the Americans were getting 
established on Guam, the Germans replaced 
the Spaniards in all the other islands in 
Micronesia ceded by Spain to Germany. 
On 17 November 1899, the German 
bezirksamtmann Georg Fritz, arrived aboard 
the warship Kudat at Saipan where he would 
serve energetically and effectively for some 
eight years. Two weeks later the last Spanish 
officials, along with the Macabebe troops, 
departed the Mariana Islands. The 
Macabebe troops had caused many 


_ problems; their departure was greatly 


welcomed by the Chamorros of Saipan. Fritz 
quickly imposed discipline and 
governmental reforms, but he did not expel 
the priests or interfere with fundamental 
local customs. The orderly German 
occupation of Saipan contrasted with the 
bumbling American take-over of Guam. 
Father Resano noted that “the people of 
Saipan were extremely happy with them (the 


Germans) from the very first moment." For 
the next 42 years Guam as an American 
colony would have a history separate from 
the rest of Micronesia under the Germans 
and then the Japanese. 

Even before Japan declared war on 
Germany on 23 August 1914, the Japanese 
Navy began preparations to seize the islands 
of German Micronesia. On 14 September a 
"South Seas Squadron" headed by the 
battleship Kurama with supporting 
warships, headed south under Vice Admiral 
Yamaya Tanin to occupy the Northern 
Marianas, the Marshalls, Nauru, and the 
eastern Carolines. A second South Seas 
Squadron with the battleship Satsuma and a 
flotilla under Rear Admiral Matsumura 
Tatsuo steamed south a short time later to 
take Yap and Palau. The British, French, 
and Australian Navies subsequently sent 
warships north to seize German Samoa and 
Melanesia. Germany's East Asiatic 
Squadron of Grand Admiral Maximilian 
Graf v. Spee, led by the heavy cruisers SMS 
Scharnhorst and SMS Gneisenau, scattered 
to attack allied shipping and then flee from 
the powerful allied war fleets. Some smaller 
German warships continued to operate out 
of Germany's main Asian base at Tsingtao 
on the Shantung Peninsula in China. 

Seizing one island group after another, 
Japan claimed strategic control over all of 
what was formerly German Micronesia by 
20 October 1914. New Zealand troops took 
German Western Samoa, and Australian 
forces occupied most of German Melanesia. 
The Germans, with no significant ground 
garrisons in their Pacific colonies, mounted 
only token resistance.” 
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CONCLUSION 


The German period in Micronesia was 
too short to have much of a lasting effect in 
Micronesia, and the British were not really 
colonials in Micronesia at all, although their 
influence was considerable for a time in the 
eighteenth century, especially in the western 
Carolines. The British trader Andrew 
Cheyne, who traded extensively in Palau, 
attempted — unsuccessfully — to get the 


NOTES. 


British government to annex the Palau 
islands. It is a notable instance where the 
empire did not follow trade. 

Reflection on these periods and upon 
these events suggest that the presence of 
both the British and the Germans in 
Micronesia was, in general, positive and 
useful, and played an important part in the 
integration of the Micronesians into the 
modern world. 
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A NOTE ON SOURCES. 


I have drawen extensively in thie paper upon two sources which are available in the 
Pacific Collections at the Micronesian Area Research Center, University of Guam. These are 
"Life in the Marshall Islands," by E. H. Bryan, and "The History of Palau,” prepared by the 
Palau Community Action Agency. These sources, which are thoroughly researched and 
meticulously documented, are not generally available and have not been cited before in any 
significant way until now. 


Examining Wang Zhaojun in 
Hangong qiu as Fiction of Woman 


Ann-Marie H. K. Hsiung (KM) 


Chinese women, under the norm of 
Confucianism, have long played 
insignificant roles as secondary citizens. 
The patriarchal society ignores women on 
the one hand, and on the other hand has 
created fiction of women, ideal images 
served as feminine models. Such models are 
frequently illustrated in literature and 
especially in drama, one of the most 
representative forms of society. The female 
character Wang Zhaojun FRZ, a 
historical figure as well as a dramatic one, 
can be attributed to such a cultural creation. 
Wang Zhaojun achieves the greatest fame 
and popularity through the historical play 
Hangong qiu Zk (Autumn in Han 
Palace), of which she is not only 
remembered as one of the Four Beauties of 
China, but her spirit is marked as 
transcending the lot of woman as mere 
commodity. 

Since its origin in the Han dynasty (33 
B.C.), the story and the image of Wang 
Zhaojun has become the recurrent theme in 
literary writings. However, it is in the Yuan 
dynasty (the 13th century) that Ma Zhiyuan's 
Æ 3X 3 masterpiece Hangong qiu reaches 
the highest artistic achievement, and makes 
Wang Zhaojun stand eternal. 


Nonetheless, in history as well as in the 
play, Wang Zhaojun and other women in 
general, are treated more as objects or 
commodities, rather than as individual 
persons. Certain changes in the play from 
the historical records indicate fantasies and 
expectations the male society projects upon 
women, expectations often higher than plain 
history. Very ironically, Wang Zhaojun in 
this play, though admired as the 
embodiment of Confucian virtues, at the 
same time is a victim of patriarchal society. 
Wang Zhaojun thus appears to be the 
ultimate fiction of woman, as she is made to 
meet all the patriarchal anticipation. 

According to Han dynastic history, 
when Huhanya Khan requested alliance with 
the Han through marriage, the Han Emperor 
Yuan ordered five palace ladies to be 
granted to him. Wang Zhaojun asked to be 
included since she had been leading a lonely 
and unfulfilled life in the rear place for years 
after entering the court. At the farewell 
feast, the five ladies were shown to the 
Khan. Emperor Yuan was startled by the 
beauty and grace of Wang Zhaojun, whose 
elegance lighted the whole court. Emperor 
Yuan intended to retain her, but in order to 
keep faith with the foreign ruler, he 
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reluctantly let her go. Wang married the 
Khan, bearing two sons, and later married 
her stepson, the successor, after the death of 
the Khan (according to the custom there), 
and had two daughters.! In another record, 
Xijing zalu HEH% (Miscellaneous 
Records of the Western Capital, Emperor 
Yuan had portraits of palace ladies painted 
to facilitate his selection of concubines. All 
the young ladies highly bribed the court 
painter except Wang Zhaojun. Wang's 
portrait was thus made ugly and she never 
got a chance to meet the emperor. Emperor 
Yuan chose her to be the consort of the 
Khan based on the portraits, considering 
Wang as but a homely palace lady. 
Discovering her supreme beauty at 
departure, it was too late for him to take 
back his words. Greatly regretted, Emperor 
_ Yuan then killed all the court painters.? 
When it comes to the Yuan dynasty, 
however, playwright Ma Zhiyuan presents a 
version with quite a few variations from the 
original stories. In Hangong qiu, Wang 
Zhaojun encounters Emperor Yuan through 
lute playing, a way for her to kill the endless 
lonely time in the rear palace. Amazed by 
her beauty, the emperor immediately favors 
her and names her the Imperial Consort 
Ming 5A%c and at the same time gives an 
order to behead the court painter Mao 
Yanshou, whose wrong doing has caused the 
emperor to neglect such a beauty for years. 
Mao, however, escapes to the northern 
country and presents the true portrait of 
Wang Zhaojun to Emperor Huhanya, who 
has been hoping to marry a royal Han lady. 
Mao urges Emperor Huhanya to demand a 
marriage with the painted beauty, suggesting 
that he can threaten the Han with military 
force if such a liaison is not granted. Thus, 


as Emperor Yuan is deeply involved with 
Consort Wang and enjoying a wonderful 
time with her, the threat of war along with 
the request for Wang in marriage becomes 
imminent. Much astonished, Emperor Yuan 
not only finds no subjects who can fight for 
him, but they simply persuade him to give 
up a woman for the country. For the 
country's sake, Wang Zhaojun consents to 
this marriage request; however, when the 
carriages reach the border area, she throws 
herself into the border river, fulfilling her 
loyalty and chastity to the Han emperor. 
Viewing the alterations in drama from 
historical records, certain social background 
of the author might be noted. The Yuan is a 
dynasty when China was ruled by 
Mongolians. Under the foreign ruler, Han 
Chinese were much repressed. Confucian 
scholars not only had no path to become 
Officials as they were before, they were also 
placed rather low in social ranks — right 
below the prostitutes, and only one rank 
higher than beggars ( JLff§+*5 ).3 Scholars 
found their outlet in play writing, since 
drama had grown popular and became a 
major entertainment in society and in the 
Yuan court. It is considered that by 
portraying Consort Wang's rejection to 
marry the foreign emperor, playwright Ma 
reveals his patriotism.4 Moreover, the 
weakness of the Han evidenced in their 
inability to protect a woman indicates the 
crude reality of the conquered Chinese in the 
Yuan dynasty. Thus, one may view that, in 
spite of the oppression imposed by the 
Mongol rule, the playwright assumed the 
dignity of Han Chinese through the strength 
of a woman. Nevertheless, the point is: 


„How is a woman treated and represented in 


this piece of Yuan drama? Socio-historical 
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condition of women of the time might be 
briefed before engaging in textual analysis 
of the fictional woman — Wang Zhaojun — 
in Hangong qiu. 

Since the warlike Mongols disregarded 
the Confucian system and the garrisons 
placed in all cities were arrogant to the 
extent that they would “claim the best food 
and the privilege of first enjoying the bed 
with new daughters-in-law of the family."> 
Chinese tradition and customs were 
undergoing crisis. The old constraint 
generally loosened, and the social milieu 
appeared more free, active, reactionary and 
vulgar.6 Accordingly, women's life became 
less restricted. This seemed a contrast to the 
previous Song dynasty, when propriety was 
Stressed so greatly by Neo-Confucianism 
that women's role became extremely 
restrained; the Neo-Confucian philosopher 
Cheng Hao even postulated that, “it was 
better for women to die of starvation than to 
repudiate chastity."? Women in the Yuan 
dynasty thus appeared to be more liberated 
than the Song time. Nevertheless, beneath 
the surface, Chinese culture continued based 
on the previous Song era,® as demonstrated 
in dramas. Ma Zhiyuan's play Hangong qiu, 
for example, can be seen as a reaction to the 
present society. By creating the ideal female’ 
character Wang Zhaojun, Ma perpetuates 
Confucian teaching and implies ethical 
persuasions. As Chung-wen Shih states, 
"Yuan drama is based not on naturalism but 
on the presentation of universal traits, 
emphasizing the typical... Successful 
dramatic portrayal... depends to a large 
extent on the appropriateness of represented 
behavior to the occasion, the person, and the 
purpose."? Analyzing Wang Zhaojun as 
fiction of woman in Hangong qiu will not 


only manifest the Confucian paradigm of the 
virtuous woman, but also unveil patriarchal 
mentality. 

Although this play is a story about 
Wang Zhaojun, the dramatic form is written 
for a male lead. This means that beside the 
explanatory narrative, the Han Emperor 
Yuan sings all the arias. Therefore, it is 
basically from a male perspective that the 
fiction of woman will be displayed and 
discussed. The image of Consort Wang, and 
palace women in general, will unfold mainly 
through the emperor's vision, feelings and 
sentiments. 

At first, we find that women have no 
identity; they are like commodities to be 
exchanged and selected. It is seen first in 
Mao Yanshou's lines. When suggesting the 
emperor to fill his lonely inner palace with 
selected young women of the country, Mao 
says, “even a peasant who raises an extra ten 
pecks of wheat from his harvest thinks of 
exchanging it for a wife He@S4%e+ 
AL BS > MAK He" (Liu 195, Gu 118).!° The 
emperor's reply not only agrees with this 
idea but assumes the male superiority: 
"Have a portrait painted of each you select 
and send them to me. Then according to the 
portraits I shall choose those I shall favour 
(SE PHS BME > IRR" 
(Liu 195, Gu 118). Women have no 
personality either; their value is based on a 
scroll of painting. Moreover, this value is 
commercial for it depends on the bribe paid 
to the court painter Mao. Since Wang 
Zhaojun refuses to bribe, her portrait is 
marred by Mao and that appears to dooms 
her future. Moa remarks: “When she arrives - 
at the capital she is certain to be dismissed to 
the chambers of the rejected. In this way 
she will suffer for the rest of her 
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life FIRE VERASE > Ube i—i" 
(Liu 196, Gu 120). Such statement shows 
male manipulation of a powerless woman; 
the commoditization of woman is apparent. 
The fate of palace ladies is ‘rather 
pathetic, as it seems to totally relies on the 
whim of the emperor. Wang Zhaojun's 
narrative in Act One depicts some of such 
reality: "Ten years I have not seen the 
Emperor's face. /Who will keep me 
company this fine lonely night?/ Shall only 
my p'i pa put my anxious thoughts to flight 
TEREBRAE RERRMERE ? HAE 
BAE (Liu 197, Gu 120). Leading a 
prison-like life, Wang Zhaojun finds her 
solace in music by playing p'ipa, an 
indication of her refine cultural cultivation. 
The emperor, on the other hand, is not-at all 
unaware of these palace ladies' situation. 
Emperor Yuan utters, "they must complain 
bitterly awaiting my coming 4&2 7008 " 
(Liu 197, Gu 121), when he mentions he has 
not visited many of them yet. As Emperor 
Yuan approaches Wang Zhaojun tracing her 
p'ipa music, he cautions, "I fear that such'a 
sudden favour may startle her timorous heart 
RAE FER EDS " (Liu 198, Gu 
121). Upon seeing Wang Zhaojun's beauty, 
he sings: Do not blame me that I have not 
come before,/ Now I come to recompense 
the tears that wet your handkerchief.../ Was 
it not Heaven that gave birth to such 
beauty?/ It is fitting I should favour her 
KE BA BREET EB o RERE RSE IR 
ARRIK KETTERS > CERME" 
(Liu 198-199, Gu 121). Emperor Yuan, as 
both the emperor and a man, appears 


pompous and egoistic; it seems natural for- 


him ‘to view a beautiful woman as a 
desirable sexual object that deserves his 
favor. He then asks Wang Zhaojun to meet 


him quietly the following day, "Or all the 
women of the palace I fear will start to play 
the pi pa RAWAARA BRIBES " (Liu 
202, Gu 124). Emperor Yuan is doubtlessly 
male-centered and, sadly, the purpose of 
existence for the palace ladies fall upon the 
attention of the emperor. 

Feminine beauty perceived by the 
emperor is primarily physical and external, 
and the humble manner seems to accentuate 
it. Emperor Yuan is seen to be pleased by 
Wang Zhaojun's breeding of modesty that 
she calls herself “your humble servant" who 
deserves to die for not welcoming His 
Majesty early enough. Excited by his 
discovery, Emperor Yuan sings out his 
perception of Wang Zhaojun: 


Eyebrows drawn like two leaves in the 
palace style, 

Hair well combed to frame her powdered 
face, 

Fragrant temples decked with gold green 
flowers. 

One smile from her could make a city fall. 

RES E > (LER 

MEERE” KARA o 

(Liu 199-200, Gu 122) 


Wang Zhaojun's fine features enhanced 
by her adornment are here presented. 
Emperor Yuan further compares her to 
another historical beauty Xi Shi, whose 
beauty is considered to have cost a kingdom. 
Such lines also foreshadow the latter 
development where Wang Zhaojun's beauty 
seems to come close to resulting in a similar 
outcome. Emperor Yuan is fascinated by 
Wang's appearance. He further sings: 
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To see your eyebrows swept with black, - 


Your hair at your temples heaped raven- 
like, i 

Your waist as playful as the willow, 

Your face the hue of clouds at dawn, 

The Emperor's couch shall be reserved 
for you, ; 

It is Heaven that sends rain and dew to 
enrich the mulberry and hemp. 


REMER RER BFA RST -- 
LEA ECR > KB RES © 
(Liu 200; Gu 122) 


Wang's physical attraction is represented 
from male point of view. Wang Zhaojun's 
look apparently fits into male appreciative 
standard. Or, one may say that Wang 
Zhaojun is a fictional creation that appeals to 
male aesthetics and male desire. With these 
physical compliments, Emperor Yuan soon 
suggests bed-sharing, his assumption of 
what such a beauty deserves. Rain and dew 
connote sexuality, while mulberry and hemp 
indicate Wang's humble birth. By 
comparing himself to Heaven and Wang to 
mulberry and hemp, Emperor Yuan on one 
level boosts ‘his ego by the thought of 
"benefiting" the inferior — a powerless 
woman, on a deeper level, he is anticipating 
the upcoming sexual consumption with 
Wang. How then, does Wang Zhaojun react 
to this sudden "favor"? 

We perceive the difference of motives 
between Emperor Yuan and Wang Zhaojun. 
While it seems so natural for the "male" 
emperor to connect physical beauty with 
physical fulfillment, Wang Zhaojun's first 
thought, however, is the need of her indigent 
family. She speaks out the city where her 
parents’ names are registered and expresses 


her wish that His Majesty in his "grace and 
generosity will: grant them some exemption 
and bestow .on them .a little honour 
SET RBRAS > Bet eee” (Liu 201, 
Gu 123)). Wang Zhaojun takes advantage 
of the unusual favor from: the emperor to 
request some benefits for’her needy family. 
Without hesitation, Emperor Yuan happily 
promises in order to win Wang's affection 
and to expedite his personal need. It appears 
that for the emperor, Wang Zhaojun is more 
or less an object. He “buys” her with power 
and in time he would possess her for 
aesthetic and sexual pleasure. As for Wang 
Zhaojun, though treated as a "commodity," 
she is not at all passive; she has her practical 
concern and she seeks a way to fulfill it. 
Her act of considering her parents' well 
being before herself embodies Chinese 
virtue of filial piety, which, nonetheless, 
adds to her idealistic and fictional image. 
Wang Zhaojun's emotion is not much 
expressed in this dramatic text. Yet, from 
her narrative and Emperor Yuan's singing 
lines, we can perceive the role she plays, as 
well as her appeal to and her relationship 
with the emperor. In Act Two, Wang 
Zhaojun, now Consort Wang, is seen to 
enter the stage and says, "His Majesty is so 
much in love with me he has long been ` 
absent from his court. Today, I hear he has 
gone to hold an audience, so I shall go to my 
dressing-table and see to my make-up. Then 
if His Majesty should come I shall be ready 
to wait upon him LERRA > ADB 
We MBSAARAT » KAMARA HiI 
— > KBE RHR KTI" (Liu 
204-205, Gu 126). Here we find that 
Consort Wang's. major role is to please the 
emperor, her main duty is to make herself 
desirable to better serve the emperor. She 
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surely has been successful. In another side, 
Emperor Yuan appears anxious to see 
Consort Wang and he cannot wait to the 
end of the audience. Emperor Yuan 
acknowledges that he feels drunk and lost of 
wits since meeting Wang Zhaojun. Not only 
is he satisfied with her, but he also almost 
adores her: 


I worship one of snow-white teeth and 
eyes like stars, 

The wasteful daytime I can hardly 
bear!... 

Everything that is hers is lovely... 

She accompanies me to roam at leisure, 

Happiest when we climb the tower by 
pear trees blossoming in the moon.... 

Her form twenty years shaped in 
tenderness.... 

Her face tells a thousand endless tales of 
charm. 

Like the Goddess of Mercy without her 
sacred willow, 

One look at her ensures long life. 

TEMBER PERRAE ~- 

FERRE ERAB 

ERRE (REISE AEH > --- 

PUEH ENRERINIBR » 

RETF RR 

EECA OLLI SE > SLT o 

(Liu 205-206, Gu 126-127) 


The emperor's first-sight purely physical 
love has developed into romantic love. 
Consort Wang's beauty here is enriched with 
a dynamic aspect and with spiritual 
dimension. She is not simply a static 
painted beauty as her first appearance to the 
emperor, rather, her image here is instilled 
with vitality and charm. Consort Wang 


becomes a charming companion; moreover, 
she invokes enchanting power over the 
emperor. The elaboration of Wang 
Zhaojun's supreme beauty and attraction, 
both physical and spiritual, adds to the 
perspective of Wang Zhaojun as fiction of 
woman. 

Nevetheless, the romance between 
Emperor Yuan and Consort Wang is not 
long-lasting. The crisis arises when the 
foreign country's ruler requests to marry 
Consort Wang with the threat of war. As all 
his ministers urge him to give up a woman 
for the sake of the country, Emperor Yuan 
finds himself helpless to keep his beloved 
Consort Wang. When the emperor demands 
help and strategy from his ministers, the 
Prime Minister reminds him the "the tyrant 
Chou lived only for the favour of his 
concubine Ta Ji and his kingdom was 
conquered and he himself killed. That 
should be a warning M#ERAAHEC > 
BURST ERWE" (Liu 208, Gu 128). 
The Prime Minister's statement reveals the 
general concept that views (beautiful) 
women as the cause of disaster and 
considers them to be sacrificed in due 
course. The Prime Minister further 
emphasizes that there are no trained soldiers 
and generals to fight: "I hope Your Majester 
will sever your affections and surrender 
Wang [Zhaojun]. It will save the lives of 
thousands of our people SBE FEA SfE > 
Dek-B4+ Zi" (Liu 208, Gu 128). A 
woman, again, is treated as commodity, 
which is regarded to be easily disposable. 

Bonded by love and affections, Emperor 
Yuan is fighting a losing battle, since his 
opponents are not only his ministers, but 
also the ingrained patriarchal assumption. 
Greatly distressed, he makes an emotional 
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appeal to his ministers: "I suffer torments 
for her. She is still young, so young. And 
there is none to save her. What blood of 
yours is on her hands to earn her such 
revenge Gi (Gk > fLtU LIAL ATES > HEA 
Ro BEKMMNABRERRARE " (Liu 
209, Gu 129)? The emperor utters such 
sentiments in part because the northern 
country, known to be cold and desolate, is 
not at all a desirable place to live. He 
cherishes his beloved Consort and suffers 
from the thought of sending her after to such 
a barren area. Nonetheless, his Prime 
Minister — the spokesman of patriarchy — 
only reiterates: “There have been instances 
enough since ancient times of nations falling 
because of beautiful women BHLUR> 

LEALE " (Liu 212, Gu 131). 
One finds beautiful women, moreover, are 
scapegoats of nations' fall. The Prime 
Minister simply urges Emperor Yuan to 
renounce his love, as is it is the only right 
thing to do. Emperor Yuan gives an ironic 
reply that a country then would have no 
need for ministers or generals, but simply 
depend on beautiful women to bring peace 
and order. Paradoxically, it indicates that a 
woman can also be a savior of the country, 
though to be a savior here seems linking 
primarily to her physical appeal and her self- 
sacrifice. 

Consort Wang's reaction, nonetheless, is 
heroic and memorable. She says: "I have 
already received great favours from Your 
Majesty. I would gladly sacrifice my life to 
repay you. I am willing to go to appease the 
foreign emperor if war may be averted and 
my name recorded for generations to come. 
But our love, how am I to part with that 
KARE PE) BFE ARRET o 32 
SESE BEJA: MIRA o (BS 


SE TRACI: TERE" (Liu 211, 
Gu 130)? Consort Wang's courage and 
readiness to sacrifice for the emperor and the 
country make a sharp contrast to those 
ministers, especially Prime Minister, who 
simply eschews any responsibility and 
difficult task by blaming Consort Wang as 
the cause of national crisis. Consort Wang's 
words foreshadow her forthcoming sacrifice 
and unveil her love with Emperor Yuan as 
the only reason the deters her from departing 
for the foreign country. Consort Wang's 
utterances in Act Three further reveals her 
helpless and sad feelings: "...there is no 
choice but for me to be sent across the 
frontier to appease him. But to go to the 
land of Hu with its winds and frosts, how am 
I to endure it! How true the ancient saying 
is, 'An ill fate befalls all those born fair; the 
fault is not the world's but theirs’ 
RRS HEA sa — HK > RA: 
SEAS | Asi: HAABA ASET 
ARER AB, " (Liu 213, Gu 133). 
Consort Wang is not without consciousness 
about what is happening to her as well as the 
prospect awaiting her. In the last sentence 
she voices the pathetic fate of beautiful 
women and the injustice with which the 
worid treats them, but she seems to accept it 
without much complaint. 

In departure, Consort Wang's lament is 
seen in her act of leaving behind the Han 
palace clothes, which is symbolic of her 
state of mind. She says: "Today a woman 
of the Palace of Han, / Tomorrow a wife in 
the land of Hu. / How shall I endure [to 
wear the robes from my lord], / To enhance 
my beauty for another HWS A > HH 
Wine BEERKE BAPRE " (Liu 
215, Gu 13)! She utters her anguish through 
such statement. Consort Wang's character is 
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accentuated here; she shows her acceptance 
of affliction in life with strength. By this 
point she further stands out of the general 
stereotypical image of palace ladies. 

Consort Wang's heroic act reaches the 
climax when she acts in self-sacrifice, which 
creates the miraculous effect that she does 
become a savior. As the carriages arrive at 
the boundary river between the two 
countries, she asks for a cup of wine to make 
a libation to the south and to bid farewell to 
the land of the Han before going further 
north. Consort Wang says: “Emperor of 
Han, this life of mine is ended. I shall await 
you in the life to come BWSR $4 
SEAR HKEE " (Liu 219, Gu 137). 
Then she drowns herself in the river. This 
act. startles the Hu Emperor and makes him 
realize that Consort Wang could not bear to 
enter his kingdom. He sees no purpose in 
causing enmity between the two countries 
and presents the Han betrayer Mao to the 
Han court to redeem the mistake and to 
assure the: alliance between the two 
countries. Court painter Mao is beheaded 
and his head is offered as a sacrifice to the 
spirit of Consort Wang. A great feast is 
given to the Hu envoy and his retinue as 
reward. Miraculously, the death of Consort 
Wang appears to enhance the relationship 
between the two countries. 

From dramatic representation of Wang 
Zhaojun in Hangong qiu, we perceive how a 
young woman is treated and expected in a 
patriarchal society. A young woman is 
made to play a passive role without 
autonomy regarding her distiny. As we have 
seen in this play, plenty of pretty young 
‘women are selected for the emperor only to 
function as sexual objects. ‘Their precious 
young lives are wasted on awaiting the 


emperor's arrival. The emperor, as a male 
with supreme power, stands as the extreme 
superiority, a sharp contrast to the inferiority 
of the palace ladies who have little control 
over their lives. It however appears that a 
beautiful attractive woman could possess 
certain power over a man when he.is in love, 
since a man with passion for a woman as 
object of beauty tends to place her on a 
pedestal and thus reverse the power relation. 
Still, this power for a woman can be 
deceptive or transient. Not only could male 
affection or romantic love change, but also 
such love was not encouraged by Confucian 
society, in which propriety was stressed. 
Moreover, a beautiful woman is often 
accused by society as the source of disaster 
or the cause of the nation's downfall. It 
clearly shows how a male-centered society 
looks down upon women and uses them as 
scapegoats for self-defense, and this reflects 
a certain character of social behavior." It is 
much easier for the male to avoid 
responsibility and give blame to the opposite 
gender. Consort Wang in such a society is 
more or less a victim. 
Nevertheless, Wang Zhaojun can also be 
viewed as going beyond the general lot of 
palace ladies. She takes the limited 
opportunities she has to fulfill her roles as a 
filial daughter, an attractive beloved consort, — 
and the savior of the country. One finds, for 
instance, that Wang: Zhaojun in the 
beginning is a humble figure in front of 
Emperor Yuan. . As the emperor falls in 
love, the power positions switch; Wang 
becomes a goddess. for Emperor Yuan who 
increasingly adores her. Wang Zhaojun, 
however, not only does not abuse her power, 
but she also considers Emperor Yuan and 
the country prior to herself. Her decision to 
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appease the foreign ruler and to die shows 
that she is not merely a chess (an object) to 
be manipulated, though the transience of her 
life surely relates to the social disapproval of 
the romantic love between the emperor and 
her. 

This Wang Zhaojun, nonetheless, is a 
creation of the male playwright as the 
paragon of women. In contrast to the 
historical Wang Zhaojun, a "real" woman 
who would rather marry the foreign ruler to 
fulfill what she considers as woman's role 
than staying neglected in rear palace (and 
who even married twice). Ma's Consort 
Wang, a fictional woman who is not only 
unwilling to marry a foreign ruler but who is 
also shown to act in accord with male 
expectation in her manifestation of fidelity. 
A number of characteristic traits in Wang 
Zhaojun displayed in this drama make her 
appear ideal and eternal. First, she has an 
upright personality as she refuses to bribe 
the court painter; second, she is a filial 
daughter for she shows concerns for her 
family first when she perceives her own 
impending fortune; third, she is modest and 
submissive, as revealed in her attitude 
toward Emperor Yuan; fourth, she is a 
woman of noble character and moderate 
temperament, ready to sacrifice her personal 
happiness for others without resentment; 
fifth, she fulfills the highest virtue of loyalty 


Notes: 


and chastity by committing suicide. All of 
these traits she possesses are actually the 
most celebrated Confucian values and 
morals.'2 Her death at the border is 
particularly significant and symbolic, for she 
illustrates the admirable feminine virtue as a 
chaste woman, and she presents a lofty 
image of being loyal to her lord and her 
country. 

In other words, Wang Zhaojun has 
shown positive characteristic of strength and 
control over her own destiny. Through her 
decision to commit suicide, she has given 
dignity and meaning to her life, instead of 
being a puppet controlled by extemal 
circumstances, though the dignity and 
meaning she has evoked are directed toward 
the values and ends which only make sense 
in a patriarchal world view. 

Thus, Wang Zhaojun is not only a 
passive woman with striking physical beauty 
as she first appears, she is also portrayed as 
a woman with spirit and inner strength as the 
play progresses to the end. Whether or not it 
is the author's deliberate conveyance of his 
patriotic sentiments through the dignity of a 
woman, the inferior, Ma Zhiyuan has 
successfully represented Wang Zhaojun as a 
type character, the symbol of an "ideal" 
female image (in a male-centered society), 
and an ultimate fiction of woman. 


1 See Hou Han Shu i in Sibu Beiyao TEMES , 119 (79): 2b. 

2 See Xijin zaji FARBER Cin Han Wei Congshu RAGES, 14B: 1a-b. 

3 During the Yuan dynasty, the social classes were classified into ten levels. According to Zheng 
Suonan ji ARPAS% , the order of this classification from the seventh to the lowest level is hunters 
3% , commoners F , scholars {ffi and beggars 5. In Dieshan ji #1, this order is artisans ©, 
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performers # , scholars (@ and beggars "5 . See Zhang Geng, et al, Zhongguo xiqu tongshi 
rma , 3 vols. (Beijing: Zhongguo xiju chubanshe, 1981-1983), 1:99. 

4 Tang Guefang, Ma Zhiyuan zaju yanjiu BGRRERTAZ (Taipei: Zhengzhi University, 1976), p. 
149, 

5 Herbert H. Gowen, An Outline History of China (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926), 
p. 153. 
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Zhengzhi University, 1980), p. 14. f l 
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` The Appeal of the Chinese 
| I Ching in the West 


Michael McDonald 


Many important works of Chinese 
philosophy have become popular among 
Western readers since the 1950's. The 


beautiful and profound poems in Lao Tzu's. 


Tao Te Ching have long attracted a 
dedicated readership, and recently the sales 
of Sun Tzu's Art of War have increased 


sharply, probably because of its twofold ` 


appeal to American businessmen and martial 
artists. 

However, these days the -Chinese 
classic, the J Ching, or Book of Changes, is 
also attracting great attention. Many 
different translations of the 7 Ching can be 
found in any American bookstore, and one 
recent bibliography. lists over a hundred 


different J Ching translations currently in. 


print. Some of these works, such as the 7 
Ching Coloring Book, are unashamedly 
aimed at a popular market and may be of 
debatable value. . But others that are also 
. Selling well, like Rudolf Ritsema's 7 Ching, 
offer a very scholarly approach, complete 
with .concordances and character by 
character translation of the main texts. 

“+ So what is the appeal of the / Ching? 
What unique qualities does it have that have 
Caused it to become so popular in the West? 


The first issue to be noticed is that the / 
Ching is a great Chinese classic. In fact, like 
the Shu Ching, the Book of History, it is one 
of the traditional "five classics” of China. 
The J Ching is over three thousand years old, 
and is unquestionably one of the greatest 
works of world literature. But since none of 
the other five Chinese classics have-become 
popular, we must look further. 

One factor is undoubtedly that, besides 
being a classic, the J Ching is also an oracle. 
The very term "oracle" is often 


‘Misunderstood in the modem world, and this 


oracular emphasis lends the 7 Ching a 
controversial quality and a special allure. 
Oracles seem to promise the exotic, to 
promise knowledge of the future, hidden 
secrets, and the divine will. 

Scientists and those with a.materialistic 
bent often dismiss oracles as nothing but 
sheer superstition. But while it is possible to 
approach an oracle with a superstitious 
attitude or a fortunetelling emphasis, this is 
by no means necessary. Oracular thinking is 
actually a style of thinking, a style of 
thinking that emphasizes subtle ‘correlation 
and emotional connotation. Linkages are 
developed in oracular thinking between a 
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symbolic utterance and a person's actual 
experience, and an attempt is made to find 
subtle or hidden meanings. ‘Some traditions 
understand oracles as ways that God speaks, 
however God might be conceived. But 
divine revelation need not be assumed. 
Whether it is or not, many people who have 
done oracular consultations in modern times 
have found oracles to be quite intriguing and 
deeply helpful in a number of ways. l 

Scorn of the oracular style of thought is 
historically a rather recent occurence. 
Oracular thought was actually the official or 
dominant outlook in most ancient societies, 
both Eastern and Western. The reading of 
oracles was an important aspect of 
priestcraft in Greece, in India, in ancient 
Istael, in Egypt, and of course in the Aztec 
civilization. In general, the oracular way of 
théugtit is based upon the idea that all events 
are meaningful, ‘and that all humans are 
participating each moment ina developing 
destiny, one with cosmic implications. One 
of the reasons for the appeal of the 7 Ching 
is that many people find this older style of 
thought to be an important complement or 

‘antidote to scientific materialism, which is 
often seen as a barren outlook, proclaiming 
that all happens by chance, and that no 
person has a meaningful oe. or 
connection to the Whole. 

One factor that i increases the E of 
the I Ching to Westerners is that its history 
has been quite different from oracles which 
have arisen in the West. In the West, oracles 
fell into great disfavor at the time of the rise 
of. Christianity. As part of an overall 
program to squelch all aspects of "pagan 
thought,” the Christian Church severely 
condemned the major Western oracular 
traditions. Astrology and Tarot became 


"forbidden subjects," even though the Tarot 
found its roots in Hebrew mystical thought 
(in thé Kabbalah), and despite the great 
popular appeal of both oracles. 

As a result, Western Astrology and 
Tarot were "driven underground,” especially 
during the Inquisition, and the Western 
oracular traditions were correspondingly 
impoverished. The greatest Western 
thinkers simply knew nothing of oracles. 
Our legacy even today from the Inquisition 
is an abiding sense that something is wrong 
with Astrology and Tarot, that these are 
"occult" subjects, and that there is no 
legitimate way to approach them. 

But because of its Eastern roots, its 
status as a recognized classic, and its 
relatively recent promotion in the West, the 7 
Ching has largely escaped this blanket of 
condemnation. It offers Westerners access 
to an oracle which is also an important 
world scripture, and thus is much more 
difficult to condemn. 

The 7 Ching also developed a very rich 
tradition just because, unlike the Western 
oracles, it was never condemned or "driven 
underground" (at least until the beginning of 
this century). On the contrary, most of 
China's kings employed experts in the 
oracles of the Chou I, and there were also / 
Ching booths on every street comer, for the 
common people. 

As `a result, one can argue that the / 
Ching is today more’highly developed than 
Western oracles. We have'/ Ching 
commentaries by China's greatest thinkers, 
such as Confucius, and Neo-Confucian 
thinkers like Chu Hsi and Ch’eng I. But we 
do not have Kant, or Hume, for example, 
composing commentaries on Astrology or 
explaining the Tarot's Tree of Life diagram. 
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In addition to Confucians, there were also 
Taoist J Ching commentators like Wang Pi, 
and Buddhist 7 Ching commentators such as 
Chih-hsu Ou-i. Through its popular level of 
development, the J Ching absorbed legend 
and became infused with rich layers of 
myth, legend, history, and poetry. 

Another important factor in the 
popularity of the J Ching is that it is based 
upon the yin/yang system. From a structural 
standpoint, the Z Ching consists of 64 
hexagrams, with each hexagram being a 


unique combination of yin and yang lines.’ 


In general, the yin/yang philosophy of China 
has tremendous appeal to Westerners, 
because it does have certain practical 
applications. By contrast, Western 
philosophies are largely "academic" affairs, 
exercises in logical reasoning’ which many 


people find difficult fo either assess or 


apply. : 

In: China, the yin/yang philosophy 
became the basis for an entire tradition of 
medicine, and so when a Chinese doctor 
puts an acupuncture needle in place in order 
to “stimulate yang” in a certain area, it is as 
if the yin/yang philosophy is being applied. 
If a healing results from this procedure, it is 
as if the yin/yang philosophy has been 
confirmed. ‘The yin/yang philosophy was 
also applied in other ways, in aesthetics and 
in martial arts, for example. 

This concept of applied philosophy has 
tremendous appeal to Americans, especially 
‘in a time of interactive media and interactive 
computer programs. Unlike the Bible, or a 
work of Aristotle, the 7 Ching does not just 
"sit there," waiting to be read. The J Ching 
provides a “way of involvement." You can 
ask questions. You can receive answers. 
Methods are available that put the J Ching 


into use, that encourage its application to 
one's own personal here and now situation. 
In short, the 7 Ching offers one more way to 
"test" the yin/yang system, one more way to 
try it out and see for oneself whether it really 
works or not. 

In general, any oracle presents a 
collection of symbols, a basic reservoir of 
knowedge that can be applied through some 
format of consultation. While the fact that 
the symbols can be applied is important, 
some of the popularity of the J Ching also 
comes from the unique features of its 
particular symbolic structure. The symbols 
to be found in the J Ching are all associated 
with glyphs called gua, which are patterns of 
yin and yang lines. The hexagrams (six line 
gua) and the trigrams (three line gua) are 
formed into "families," and thus, through the 
opposition of yin and yang, quite intricate 
interrelationships develop among the 
symbols. A number of traditional diagrams 
put forward these relationships, and’ many 
modem commentators also propose new 
diagrams and new approaches. 

This aspect of the 7 Ching seems to 
appeal greatly to people who have a great 
love of structure, and certain J Ching books 
stem to be filled almost entirely with 
structural considerations and diagrams. The 
I Ching also has appeal because the yin/yang 
system has many links to the binary system 
of counting in mathematics. In both cases, 
we have a system built upon two primitive 
factors, and the / Ching’s light/dark, 
male/female, active/passive attributions 
relate very easily to the on/off pattern by 
which binary mathematics is applied in 
computer code. It is no "coincidence," for 
example, that the 7 Ching has 64 hexagrams 
and early computers had 64K of memory. In 
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both cases, the binary system, with the 
multiplication of 2x 2x2x2x2-x 2, 
provided the format. . -- 

The J Ching proclaims many times that 
its own symbolic structures reflect cosmic 
conditions and present a universal system: 


The Changes is a book vast and 
` great, in which everything is completely 
contained. The tao of heaven is in it, 
- the tao of earth is in it, and the tao of 
man is in it. 
In it are included the forms and 
‘scope of everything in the heavens and 
on earth, so that nothing escapes it. In it 
all things everywhere are completed, so 
that none is missing.” ; 
When one speaks of what is far, it 
knows no limits. When one speaks of 
what is near, it is still and right. When ` 
one speaks of the space between ‘heaven ` 
and earth, it embraces everything. 


Other oracles also make similar claims 
to present some type of "map of the 
cosmos," which has comprehensive scope, 
displays all the energies of heaven and earth 
in a qualitative hierarchy, and locates the 
human role within this spectrum. In fact, 
one of the marks of what might be called the 
"major oracles" of the world is that they do 
provide such a map of cosmic conditions. 
An oracle that is simply a group of symbols, 
with no such inner structure, and no such 
map of the cosmic order, could be thought of 
as a less developed, and possibly less 
interesting construct. 

As it happens, modern Western 
commentators are now giving some rather 
starting hints of possible verification for the 
I Ching’s ancient claims to comprehensive 


scope. Many authors have proposed 
possible correlations betwen the I Ching, the 
genetic code, and the structure of DNA. The 
genetic code is, of course, the master plan 
for the transmutation of life, and has existed 
since the beginning of life. While there is 
not yet full agreement as to particulars; the 
basic notion of correlations to the 7 Ching, at 
this point, appear to be quite-plausible. The 
DNA swatch has six basic items, just like 
the hexagram, and also like the hexagram, it 
divides into two polarized structures of 
three. The genetic code also has a total of 
64 condons, which correlate to the 7 Ching’s 
64 hexagrams. Other more intricate 
correspondences also exist. 

This possibility of testing and perhaps 
verifying ancient claims, and the opportunity 
to apply ancient knowledge to new 
situations accounts for much of the J Ching’s 
appeal. The other major oracles ‘that 
propose some’ kind of "Map of Being" still 
lack the J Ching’s connection to binary 
numbering, and hence its whole connection 
to mathematics.4 Even the’ methods by 
which the J Ching is consulted, which are 
superficially seen as "random" because they 
depend on the tossing of coins or the 
shuffling of yarrow ‘sticks, tum out to be 
perfect examples in the new mathematical 
science of Chaos, which has shown that 
there are indeed hidden forms of order 
within what might seem to be random 
procedures. Here again, the 7 Ching has an 
intriguing link to a popular and very 
respectable new branch of science. 

. The combination of number, structure 
and symbol has long been~a-part of the 
particular fascination of the / Ching. In 
China, the Hsiang Shu interpretive school 
emphasized structure and number, and the J 
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Li interpretive school emphasized symbol 

and interpretation. But even today, in study 
` of the J Ching, one can always go deeper, 
whether one's own temperament inclines 
towards the symbols or towards number and 
structure. 

Best of all, ssi is to combine both 
Structure and symbol. - By structure, for 
example, the trigram of Mountain is 
"opposite" to the trigram of Lake.° So if one 


wants to understand these trigrams better, 


one can contemplate the symbols for 
Mountain, and the symbols for Lake, and if 
this is done, one will find an endless string 
of intricate, and fascinating oppositions and 
complementary relations among the 
symbols. Thus, the structure provides a 
format for linking symbols together, and 
symbols help to enliven and articulate the 
structure. 

Also, because the primal symbols to be 
found in the J ‘Ching are not just structures, 
but are also elements and energies of 
common experience, such as Mountain and 


Thunder, Lake and Wind, Water and Fire, 


Heaven and Earth, one is never limited in / 
Ching study to either historical review or 
structural linkage. It is always helpful, of 
course, to read what China's great thinkers 
have said about these elements over three 
millennia of commentary, and one can 
always draw diagrams and create links. Yet, 
for those of a more experiential or emotional 
temperament, it is just as helpful to go out 
and actually experience a mountain, or 
experience a lake, and then record one's own 
observations. 

In short, with the J Ching, one has the 
feeling of connection. The feeling is almost 
one of invitation, as if one being asked to 
oneself become part of a tradition. One can 


begin an J Ching journal. One can ask the J 
Ching each day for a hexagram for guidance 
and mediation. Perhaps, as one works, any 
of one's own observations, diagrams, 
feelings, or images could be just as 
important as those which have come down 
through history. This sense of dynamism, 
involvement, and ongoing development sets 
the Z Ching apart, perhaps, from other classic 
works which seem more static and finished. 

Even in a brief review such as this, two 
more factors must be mentioned as part of 
the explanation for the current popularity of 
the 7 Ching. These might be termed the 7 
Ching’s “moral intent" and its "beauty of 
language." 

"Moral intent" may not be the best 
phrase here, since it might suggest a kind of 
stuffy morality, but the fact remains that, as 
different from nearly all other oracles, the / 
Ching was designed in early times to be a 
guide to right action. The oracular intent 
was not merely to reveal the future, but also 
to show a person how to act, given the 
circumstances. Thus, for each hexagram of 
the 7 Ching, a ceftain recommendation is 
given as to how the chun tzu, or "profound 
person" would act in a corresponding 
situation. Arguably, this lends the / Ching a 
unique sense of moral authority, and again, 
helps to set it apart from activities of mere 
fortuntelling. 

The chun tzu was, of course, a peculiarly 
Confucian ideal, and many of the 
recommendations for action may arguably 
be dated in one way or another. Certainly 
Chinese society is not American society, and 
1100 B.C. is not 1997. Many things have 
changed, and it is arguable that the majority 
of persons who consult the J Ching have not 


‘reflected sufficiently on all that those 
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changes might imply. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the 7 Ching does define itself in 
moral terms and it does raise the question of 
right and’ wrong in a way that other oracles 
do not. Because the / Ching emphasizes the 
importance of right action and stresses 
human initiative, it resists accommodation to 
fatalistic viewpoints and discourages the 
making of superficial "predictions," such as 
how many children one will have and so 
forth. 

As for beauty of language, this is also 
related to an undefinable quality that might 
be called wisdom, which has always been a 
part of the J Ching’s reputation,. The 7 
Ching is certainly a book of wisdom. 
Although this too, is difficult to describe, the 
symbolic messages the J Ching provides can 
combine in wondrous ways with 
commentarial, writings and one's own 
circumstances and needs during the 
consultation process. . 

Imagine, for example, a person -who 
exchanges bitter words with a loved one, 
who then parts from them. Deeply fearful, 
they ask the / Ching whether this parting 
will be permanent. Perhaps they receive line 
4 of hexagram 25: 


We cannot lose what really belongs 
to us, even if we throw it away. 
Therefore, we need have no anxiety.® 


Or imagine coming into a professional 
situation where one meets a colleague who 
shares many of one's interests and proposes 
a common project. One might ask the J 
Ching if it would be best to develop this 
common project and perhaps receive 
hexagram ‘13:5 and read these beautiful 
lines: l 


Life leads the thoughtful man on a path 
of many windings; ' 

Now the course is checked, now it runs 
straight again; 

Here winged thoughts may pour freely 
forth in words, 

There. the heavy burden of knowledge 
must be shut away in silence. 

But when two people are at one in their 
inmost hearts, 

They shatter even the strength of iron or 
of bronze. 

And when two people understand each 
other in their inmost hearts, 

Their words are sweet and strong, like 

- the fragrance of orchids.’ 


Of course, these particular readings 
would both represent situations so 
straightforward that the act of interpretation 
would be effortless. ‘Such would be the 
relatively rare moments where one has a 
distinct sense of being "spoken to" by the Z 
Ching, nearly as if it were an advisor or 
close friend. There are also moments, 
incidentally, when one can be "surprised" by 
a reading and have that same sense of being 
spoken to directly, but the upshot is rather 
that one's motives are called into question or 
one's outlook is.criticized. In actual use, one 
will find that the J Ching does seem wise 
and capable of beautiful language, but also 
that it has a rather "sharp tongue," and can 
seem as unrelenting and bold as Socrates in 
pointing out one’s moral or ethical failings. 

Usually, the interpretation. process is not 
so obvious. In general one could say that art 
of interpretation is the central issue in 
working with the / Ching. Anyone can 
throw coins and receive a hexagram — it is 
knowing what the hexagram means that is 


a 
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important. This requires a creative 
interpretive act, which is also a meditative 
act. The interpretive -act is one's own 
contribution to the oracular process, and one 
must take full responsibility for it. The 
entire idea that one does something because 
"the J Ching told me to" is completely 
foreign to any mature use of the oracle. 
Most people who work with the 7 Ching at 
all regularly do find that their sensitivity, 
creativity and moral awareness are gradually 
increased, and that their interpretations do 
gradually become more rich and more 
meaningful. 

- In conclusion, it would seem that so far 
there has been a bit of a split between the 
popular and the scholastic interest in the 7 
Ching. Some scholars have dismissed the 
popular appeal of the J Ching as "American 
faddism as its worst."* Some of them seem 
to want the J Ching to be defined simply as a 
historical work, one that can only be 
profitably studied by a Sinologist who is 
deeply versed in ancient Chinese culture. 
Such scholars might indeed be inclined to 
dismiss all the factors mentioned here, and 
rather say that the 7 Ching is popular today 
simply because a lot of deluded people are 
trying to find out about the future or are 
seeking some unobtainable mystical 
knowledge. 

However, this view is not the only one 
possible, and it may be somewhat limited. / 
Ching books can be roughly divided into the 
popular and scholastic categories, and 7 
Ching book sales are so high because there 
is a strong twofold interest — popular and 
academic. But the point is that the academic 
books are selling well on the popular 


_ market. This would seem to suggest that 


great numbers of Americans are genuinely 


intrigued with the J Ching, and are doing 
their best to understand it and use it to its 
best advantage. 

Recently, there has been a small, but 
growing trend in the American 7 Ching 
market towards the publication of books of 
genuine commentary. An example of this 
would be Katya Walter's excellent book, The 


_ Tao of Chaos, which relates the 7 Ching to 


journal activity, to Chaos theory in 
mathematics, and to the genetic code.? Her 
work helps us to understand and apply the 7 
Ching in today's world, and she does not 
simply translate ancient texts. 

Publication of this kind of work is most 
welcome, because for many decades now, 
there has been a kind of unwritten rule that 
any I Ching book at all had to be a 
translation. Even though the excellent 
translations of Legge and Wilhelm have 
been available for over forty years, editors 
only seemed willing to publish additional 
translations, mostly based upon the work of 
one or another of the ancient Chinese 
commentators. Linguistic and historic 
questions have been strictly kept in the 
foreground, as if the only valid issue was 
"How did the ancient Chinese understand 
this work?" 

That is indeed a valid question. 
However, at this point, it may no longer be 
the only question. We may now be at the 
point where a genuinely modern, and 
genuinely Western, I Ching commentarial 
tradition can begin to emerge. The focus of 
this tradition will be on other questions, such 
as "What is the significance of the J Ching 
today?" and" How can the / Ching be 
relevant and helpful to people in this 
society?" and "What new meanings or new 
patterns can we see in the / Ching?" 
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This will surely be a new era. It is not 
that the J Ching needs to-lose all ties to the 
past, or forsake entirely its Chinese roots. 
That cannot occur, and will never occur. 
However, the fact should be faced: the 
modern Chinese have to a great. extent 
turned themselves away from their classics, 
and chosen rather to embrace Marxist 
philosophy. If there is to be a living and 
growing I Ching tradition, it will have to 
occur somewhere else.!° This means that the 
I Ching must somehow undergo, for the first 


time, a true transplantation process from one. 


culture to another. This means more than 
translation, it means a taking root, a growth, 
and hopefully, it also will mean the 
production of new fruit. 

Such transplantation processes have 
occurred before, in Buddhism, for-example. 
The 7 Ching is not, of course, a religion. 
However, if any great work or any great 


Notes: 


tradition can take root and grow in a new 
land, surely it is the J Ching. This is, after 
all, the Book of Changes. Its premier 
teaching emphasizes the need to be flexible, 
to change with, the times, to grow and 
express in new forms. The tradition has 
already survived for three thousand years, 
precisely by speaking in new ways, to new 
generations. 

So if a genuinely new and. pioneering / 
Ching tradition does develop in the West, 
this will by no means represent a betrayal of 


_ the J Ching’s essence. On the contrary, such 


a development would fulfill yet another of 
the J Ching’s most profound and ancient 
prophesies: 


The spirit is bound to no one place, 
nor the Book of Changes to any one 
form.!! 
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College Education and Beyond - 


Anacleta M. Encarnacion 


Life after college is a distance away 
from those past four or more years the 
individual had spent in studying, in 
visualizing himself clad in the academic cap 
and gown, marching on to the stage and 
receiving his diploma. 

The diploma is now a mere symbol of 
the end of one joumey and the beginning of 
many more to come. But this pristine 
voyage is the most critical of all because on 
it greatly depends his embarking on future 
trips particularly during the summer of his 
life. 

A college degree articulates not so much 
the impressive array of the number of 
courses acquired or credit hours and 
semesters completed nor the amassing of 
information in the library or during 
discussions one participated in within the 
classroom walls transforming it into an 
intellectual arena nor the highly visible 
grades in one's classcards, but his 
development as an individual. 

According to Search for Relevance by 
Axelrod, Freedman, Hatch, Kitz, and 
Sanford, from the Homeric ideal of 
aristocratic education through the later 
democratic education of the city state, the 
Greek conceived education or paideia as 


"the shaping of character in accordance with 
an ideal of human personality." Towards 
this end, their curriculum was framed, a 
composite of mathematics, logic, oratory, 
music, gymnastics. To Plato, education was 
akin to molding character, to the full 
development of man. 

This same human aim of education is 
stressed in "Telemachia" of the famous epic 
The Odyssey. W. Jaeger, a classical scholar, 
in his analysis of “Telemachia,” that portion 
of the epic which deals with the crisis in the 
life of Telemachus, the son of Odysseus, 
brings to the fore "the connection between 
the Greek idea of education and the ideals of 
individual development." 

In retrospect, Jaeger opined that 
Odysseus was given up for lost and his long 
absence from home caused men to vie for 
the affection of his wife Penelope. The — 
young Telemachus was helpless before the 
arrogant suitors of his mother. He was 
imbued with an innate nobility but did not 
have the strength to make an independent 
decision nor oppose these men who were 
ruining his home. Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom, had to disguise herself as Mentor 
and advise the young man. Her advice, 
described as education, goaded Telemachus 
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to contest the suitors publicly in the 
assembly. Although he failed in his attempt, 
he finally resolved “to start secretly on that 
hazardous joumey which is to make him a 
man at last," This resolution and journey are 
considered as "the schooling of 
Telemachus." 

Athena, as the disguised old friend 
Mentor, accompanied him and taught him all 
forms of courtly behavior, advised him on 
how to handle new and difficult situations, 
how to communicate with old noblemen in 
such a way that his requests of them would 
meet with success. 

The conversion of Telemachus into a 
thoughtful man whose high purposes shall 
be crowned with noble achievement is seen 

` as the core of the epic. 

While the purpose of education for the 
early Greeks was to.develop good citizens, 
there was variance among the city-states on 
its goals and methods. Discipline and strict 


obedience to the state was espoused by. 


Sparta even as Athens opted for freedom and 
personal development. The Greeks were 
Said to uphold the acquisition and 
transmission of excellences, intellectual, 
physical and moral. 

In these paradigms, are seed the high 
premium given to the fullest development of 


the human being. 
What started with a symbolic 
educational journey has continued 


ceaselessly with the centuries. Indeed, the 
scenario since then has immensely changed 
from country to country but the aim of 
education still runs a parallel course to that 
of the Greek paideia. The same tone was 
voiced and iterated in the mid-nineteenth 
century by Emerson in the following words 
quoted from Search for Relevance. 


"We teach boys to be such men as 
we are, We do not teach them to aspire . 
to be all they can, We do not give them 
a training as if we believed in their 
noble nature.... We exercise their 
understanding to the apprehension and 
comparison of some facts, to a skill in 
numbers, in words; we aim to make 
accountants, attorneys, engineers; but 
not to make able, earnest, great-hearted 
men. The great object of education 
should be commensurate with the object 
of life. It should be a moral one; to ° 
teach self-trust; to inspire the youthful 
man with an interest in himself, with a 
curiosity touching his own nature; to 
acquaint him with-the resources of his 
mind... (1969:8). 


It is then not just the accumulation of 
book-knowledge and skills that leads to a 
person's self-actualization but his assertion 
of his own individuality. 

A college graduate leaves behind him an 
almost carefree world where the modern 
Athena guided and served as compass, 
giving direction, charting the trip of the 
Filipino Telemachus that keeps growing 
with the years.. His problems then, paled 
against the backdrop of life's realities. He 
savored the joys of college life and marveled 
at his own exploration and discovery. Yes, 
he had his own share of disappointments and 
frustrations but they were minimal and, of 
course, necessary to test his mettle, to 
strengthen him, to enable him, young as he 
was, to stand firm on his own toes and not 
lose his balance. when shaken- by extraneous 
and challenging forces. 

He has not completely outdistanced his 
college days for they are there just behind 
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him in different shades and hues. 
meant smooth sailing for some, a merry-go- 
round affair for a few who balked at cul-de- 
sacs and dead-ends. They must have 
generated so much eagerness and 
enthusiasm to others and in so doing 
rekindled the flickering flame of a handful, 
mobilizing their will to learn. 

Professors and school heads etched an 
appreciable influence in molding or re- 
shaping him, the learner. For his was a 
partnership in the discovery of new truths. 
As lyricized by an Oriental poet and 
philosopher — "The teacher does not give 


you knowledge, he leads -you to -the - 


awakening of your own knowledge." 

In a way this reflects also the maieutic 
method of Socrates, the Athenian gadfly. 
Quite modern for his times this Greek 


philosopher: shunned the. dole-out of. 


knowledge to the young. Instead, he took 
the stance of the ignorant, stinging the 
Athenian youth with perplexing questions 
and problems to make them ponder and 
respond. This educative interplay begun 
centuries back helps in the development of 
the contemporary student. 

The challenges posed to him by his 
professors within the classroom walls or 
even extramurally pressed for such 
responses. Truly, the process could be 
tedious but it is one means that led to his 
development as an individual. His readiness 
to react to new: and varied experiences 
armed him for future contingencies, drawing 
out of him the maturity that will prepare him 
for the morrow. 

His college life pulsated not only with 
an intellectual encounter but with a 
burgeoning of activities in the extracur- 
riculum. Anyone in the education sector is 


They ` 


` the choice. 


cognizant of the fact that student 
involvement in cultural fares, physical 
fitness programs, student leadership training 
courses, to mention only a few, redounds to 
the benefit of the learner. While his active 
role in the life of the mind was expected, as 
regards those in the extracurriculum, his was 
Thus, while some students 
watched, others were watched, as some 
performed and participated, others 
applauded and cheered at the ringside. 

At this stage of one's life also, one can 
safely conclude that his coterie of friends 
and acquaintances has tremendously 
increased like the concentric circles in the 
sea that keep on widening. Before, it was 
just his childhood playmates that surrounded 
him with the mishmash of games that 
engendered little joys and gurgling laughter, 
petty quarrels that easily went with the hours 
and the days. Then, the high school group 
augmented the number of peers with whom 


‘he shared his youthful ambitions, drives, 


wishes, little secrets, even the sorrows that 
might have been early in threatening the 
doorsteps. . 

The result is an increase in the repertory 
of behavior, a broadening of one's horizon, 
of his views, skills and abilities. He is 
subjected to judging events and situations 
even as his conscience is put to trial with an 
end in view of its refinement and 
enlightenment. He masters his inner urges 
and emotions and is able to respond to the 
multifarious stimuli that hem him in. He 
welcomes the day with unshackled thoughts, 
free from the encroachment of dogmas and 
prejudices and ready to live a full life. 

It is often averred that when these kinds 
of development occur in students, 


. "education is taking place and the teachers 
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may sit back and enjoy a sense of 
contentment.” . 

Collegiate experiences and activities, 
because built into the fabric of the 
curriculum spawn even more friends. No 
longer in the scene are the competitive hide- 
and-seek games or ‘the sophomoric 
hankerings. for belongingness to a group 
among groups. College friends are privy to 
one's deeper needs, to one's intellectual 
strivings. In moments of indecision, usually 
these young men and women pool their 
thoughts together and come up with an 
answer for the rather passive student 
because they do not want to pass up chances 
to be helpful to a colleague. Social 
responsibility, as. well as commitment to 
friendship, starts blossoming in college. 
Rapport and harmonious relationship trace 
indelible dents that are to become the 
patterns for future action. 

A college graduate finds himself 
entering an entirely vast, new world. Its 
floodgates are flung wide open, ready to 
unveil different vistas from those he was 
used to within the college walls. 
Macrocosmic and perceivable through a 
multiplicity of perspectives, it can prove 
puzzling to a young degree holder. Hence, 
whether he would cherish and ‘enjoy or repel 
and scorn what he would encounter depends 
entirely upon him. 

The travels and travail of Telemachus 
are over. Athena has left him to his own 
resources. And so it is with the graduate. 
He is now ready to seek his life-work. - 

To a large extent, a person's career 
reflects his education and.-training and 
determines his status in the society of which 
he becomes a part. This in turn will affect 
so many factors like where he will live in the 


future —.in a plushy subdivision, in 
townhouse, in: a condominium or in a 
government-owned housing project? It 
speaks also of who will be his life-partner, 
one from the grass roots of society, from the 
middle class or from the high. and mighty? 
His beliefs, views and opinions become 


` colored by his profession. Even his hobbies 


are bound to his career — will they be 
fishing, disco-dancing, chess-playing, 
golfing or reading? What he will do during 
his leisure hours points also to his job — 
will it be joining some such civic 
organizations in the spirit of community 
service like the Rotary Club, the Jaycees, the 
Kiwanis or fraternizing with men out to 
prove one's ability to use the rule of: the 
thumb? His choice is reflected even in what: 
he eats and his joyful drinks — will his table 
be laden with nutritious food or barely have’ 
rice and dried fish, will he toast his friends 
with champagne or beer? 

His occupation will also affect the seen 
and the unseen in him, the tangible and the 
intangibles, his physical and mental well- 
being, the stresses and tension he faces and 
the corresponding medical care. Will his 
blood pressure rise because his staff of so 
many hundreds demands a salary increase 
and-is ready to go on strike? Or does he 
suffer from liver trouble for he drowns his 
nights and days in San Miguel beer for want 
of a higher goal to accomplish? 

What if a college graduate makes the 
wrong choice? It means a life-time of 
personal problems, of unhappiness and 
discontent. Dissatisfaction with one's work 
is projected to the people about him. He 
develops a feeling of utter futility and 
hopelessness and turns to all means of 
escape, thus adding to the rise of social 
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problems, indicative of man's failure and 
misery. 

But it is precisely this time in one's life 
when an individual has plenty of 
possibilities for change. However, it is 
likewise this same period when man 
grapples with the problem of identity and 
self-esteem. l 

. While it is true that opportunities for 
extemal challenges and soul-searching were 
‘laid out before him during his college years, 
a continuous adherence to the first Socratic 
principle of wisdom which is "to know 
oneself" is of great importance if he has to 
respond to challenges in the best way and 
not falter when the sailing goes rough. 

How well man knows himself can be a 
prelude to a meaningful life. An attainment 
of "self-knowledge in depth" could be 
initiated by educators if they have to prepare 
their student for real living. Self-discovery 
draws forth from man his strengths and 
weaknesses and makes him take stock of his 
pluses and minuses, his faults and 
commendable traits. 

If man has to reach his goals, it is 
imperative that he engage in self- 
assessment, accept his liabilities and respect 
his assets and competencies.. This way, he 
becomes more perceptive and develops a 
keener insight of things and events. He 
improves his critical thinking and can decide 
for himself without the prodding of others or 
judge with greater objectivity the twists and 
turns of events. 

Self-knowledge helps the confused 
youth free himself from the nettles of 
inexperience and enables him to try new 
lifestyles, to shift his:gears as he confronts 
head-on his own needs and meets the 
demands of society as well as that of the 


environment. Controlling but not con- 
trolled, he cannot be manipulated by the 
wily for he knows what he wants, what he 


- shall do or what he shall become. 


- As a consequence, self-appraisal long 
before graduation hews the individual into 
what he envisions himself to be. Depending 
upon his choice, he starts early, poring over 
his college books and notes to review for the 
bar or board examination as a precondition 
for the practice of his profession. Another 
may scan with meticulosity newspaper 
advertisements for any kind of employment 
that he can tackle to gain a first experience 
and make it the launching pad for more 
gainful jobs and the postponed licensure 
examination or a graduate education. 

_ A tryst with self-discovery brings forth a 
series of queries. Must the pharmacy 
graduate join industry or lend her diploma 
for a measly monthly fee to a corner 
durgstore or pursue a graduate.degree? Is 
the Philippines her chosen target-venue or 
shall she heed the beckoning lure of foreign 
shores? The chemistry degree holder: will 
she put to test her college training and 
experience in laboratories or vie for 
admission in a medical school or take to the 
lectern and teach future chemists? Will the 
engineering graduate prefer to practice his 
profession or spice it with a Master of 
Business Administration course? Should the 
young lawyer open his own law office or 
does he think of being a member of an 
established law firm or take shelter under the 
generous umbrage of a mango tree while 
affixing to some frayed documents his 
signature as a notary public? 

His chosen profession notwithstanding, 
it behooves the graduate to analyze and 
ponder whether he would later on want to 
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work according to an authority, "with 
people, with ideas or with things." It taxes 
the imagination just to think of a Bachelor of 
Science in Education graduate who shies 
diffidently away from the sea of young faces 
because of a hidden complex. 

An inclination to be among people, to 
‘relate to them, to feel actualized even by 
mere association shows one's adeptness in 
the art of interpersonal relations. This is the 
type that stays at the helm of an organization 
‘or heads a staff or runs an office. A ticklish 
position, it is a measure of an individual's 
ability to do one of the most difficult tasks 
— the management of human beings. : 

The young graduate who brims with 
charisma and can rub elbows with the lowly, 
the bourgeois, and the elite can, with his 
ability, perform well, working with people. 
But, this is on condition that he shall have 
mastered himself first. Because he will be 
dealing with human beings of different 
nature, temperament and culture, he ought ta 
know how to interact with them and not 
always be sequestered in his ivory tower. 
He is one who can bend over when need be 
but firm when the situation calls for it. _ 

In Shakespeare's Hamlet, Polonius' 
synoptic parting words to his son Laertes 
can very well be a guide of management 
graduates who would like to work with 
people: 


"This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,” 


On the other hand, if one's interest is 
with things, then he derives more 
satisfaction in mechanical work, in tinkering 
with lifeless objects like pipes, tubes, 


screws, computers, rather than in project- 
planning and programming which entail 
ideas and concepts. 

Lack of knowledge of one's self is 
matched only by "lack of knowledge of the 
actual conditions in the chosen profession." | 
A number of people rely on the glamorous 
image disseminated by media. As. such, 
some are prone to believe that an economist 
or an engineer enjoys great personal 
satisfaction from his task, that he projects a 
high profile, is affluent and socially adroit. 
Others have the popular notion that a school 
teacher does not make much money, has 
very few opportunities for advancement, is 
usually single by choice if not by 
circumstance, marked by and stamped with a 
low social status but is intelligent, cultured 


` and enjoys home life. Still many think that a 


lawyer is one who spends most of his time 
arguing in court in defense of the innocent, 
has much clout and power. 

These images may be true to a certain 
extent. But, according to authorities, they 
do not tell the whole story for as in fog 
distortion, they omit individual differences 
and other circumstances present in all 
occupations. an 

Time and again, misfits abound in 
various chosen professions. When bridges 
collapse not so much because of the fury of 
a woman-named typhoon or high-rise 
buildings topple down even in the jolts of 
just a mild tectonic earthquake causing the 
tragic loss of lives and wanton destruction of 
property, the public expresses a concern that 
goes beyond what meets the eye. 

Quite facetiously there is a cavilling and 
carping at what is referred to as "academic 
devaluation" or "educational deterioration.” 
But this is not always so, most especially 
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these days when we ourselves witness the 
advancement in science and technology in 
our very country;.when our graduates finish 
their degree programs and pass. the 
government examinations with flying colors. 
Do these not attest to their mental ability and 
their laudable college performance? The 
collegial curricula never remain stagnant and 
changes are effected whenever necessary to 
answer the demands of.a fast changing 
Sphere. ` 

It should not be the school that bears the 
brunt of the censure. Neither the teacher, for 
they have not failed in their mission. For 
once the trail is blazed, by the time the 
obstacles that clog the road are removed, the 
young are ready for their unfolding into 
manhood: and are later expected to make 
their choices. 

Individuality then occupies center-stage. 
Man's disparity is reflected in his ways and 
mores, in his concepts and beliefs, 
particularly in his values. His perception of 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
between what is and what ought to be, 
between his rights and his duties ee at his 
moral nature. 

As Weller Embler in saanee and 
Truth" opines, "the most important part of 
all higher education, perhaps, is the leaming 
to discriminate, to distinguish among all 
things to find that.which is best and most 
worthy to be preserved." He continues 
further to say that "it is the purpose of higher 
education and the purpose of the humane 
Studies especially, to help all students to 
learn to distinguish between that which is 
‘good and that which is not so good." 

As to choosing, he avers that one must 
choose “not only. between right and wrong 
among the strictly-moral-issues, but among 


` to-have crippling values. 


all the multitudes of ideas of our time.. And 
that is where, in our time especially, the 
agitation lies — in determining what to 
choose surrounded as we are by such 
abundance, such unimaginable plenty, not 
only in material goods and things, but in 
ideas, theories, possible beliefs" (1956:100- 
101). 

But as the world is in constant flux, even . 
an individual's values do not always remain 
steady and fixed. They fluctuate with the 
setting in of age. At times influenced by the 
environment, some other periods by 
circumstances. Generally, the young, 
assertive and aggressive, uphold an idealism 
that may seem quixotic to the adult. But the 
old, clinging tenaciously to the present, for 
lack of a promising future possess value 
judgments that may sound preposterous and 
absured. 

How often have we heard deleterious 
remarks that this man who used to be an 
exemplar in goodness during his younger 
days has deteriorated to a moral wreck in his 
old age? - 

Even the jidlem that beset us today 
— the severance of human ties, the intrigues 
aimed to pull down anyone who gradually 
climbs the plateau leaving the others behind, 
the lies that blur the truth, the pretensions 
under the guise of love and compassion, the 
abuses of those wielding power, the 


-covetousness that chokes and strangles, not 


to mention wars of political or religious 
nature — all these are consequences of the 
violations of the moral law. 

The moral world reeks with polarities 
that are unsettling to human beings. If their 
foundation is shaky, then it is easy for them 
The home, that 
invisible circle which gathers into its vortex 
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the family members takes the lead role, in its 
nascent stage. When overlooked or 
neglected, then human life becomes devoid 
of purposes. But when played, attuned to 
expectations, would signify glory to 
humankind. Within its uncircumcribed 
walls are molded young minds, ideas, 
principles, values. 

A continuity of what is nurtured in the 
home exists in schools. Values formation 
and character-building used to be stressed in 
a book of. pre-war vintage, Good Manners 
and Right Conduct. These modern times 
also, values are re-emphasized in elementary 
education curricula and in secondary and 
tertiary courses where they are integrated in 
almost all subjects.: These slants on the 
students’ behavior, manners and morals are 
not left only to the young. Teachers and 
school administrators have had in-depth 
ethical values orientation, not just for 
implementation but for a second look and 
examination of their inner selves to 
determine their readiness for the task ahead. 
The collegiate sector requires philosophy, 


particularly ethics as a general education . 


course to make those who have shed off 
their adolescent slough be deeply entrenched 
in the good life. 

Recently, the thrust in education as 
spelled out by the Department of Education, 
Culture and Sports is the welding of 
academic excellence with values formation. 
One. must not be divorced from the other lest 
an imbalance may prove corrosive and 
hurting. If man's values are dwarfed by the 
acuity of his brains, then he unconsciously 
flaunts moral frailty rendering his mind, 
considered as “the greatest thing that has 
ever happened in the universe — the most 
precious of God's gifts to His creature, man" 


worthless and insignificant. .Then, man 
cannot rise from his lowly beginnings nor be 
emancipated from animalism. His main 
concern becomes purely survival. 

The world has a generous share of 
brilliant men and women. What used to be a 
favorite adage that unawaringly refracted the 
universe, both literal and figurative, in 
relation to man's seemingly limited 
capabilities is now reduced to obsolescence 


‘— "A man's reach should exceed his grasp 


or what is a heaven for?" Man, invoking the 
powers of his mind, has conquered many 
frontiers, even rockets and satellites have 
plunged deeper into the unknown space. Of 
course, there have been failures, like the 
Challenger that vanished in mid-air. But the 
escalation, the speedup is so fast that it 
appears that almost everything now is within 
one’s reach. 

But, can we face this world squarely and 
say the same of ethical beings? If only there 
had been a thorough blending of these two, 
then there could not thrive bigots, tyrants 
and dictators, people who take advantage of 
the weak, emasculating their faintest hopes, 
who regard their fellow beings, as pawns in 
their leisurely game of chess. 

Abstruse thinking, it is said, indeed, 
without human understanding means a 
certain incompleteness in the individual. 
The habitual fault-finder uncovers all too 
clearly his own glaring faults. The company 
executive who lords it over his subordinates, 
making them tremble, does so because he 
himself continuously trembles at the 
uncertainties that beleaguer him. The 
administrator who shouts and berates others 
only reveals that he himself is insecure, 
weak and has no self-respect. Even a cruel’ 
father who thrashes his children for slight 
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misdemeanors uncovers his unworthiness. 

And when edifices, dams and bridges 
are constructed by a team of architects, 
engineers and skilled men with an eye for 
material gains alone and not the happiness 
and safety of others, ethical considerations 
have: been shelved and not given a single 
thought. Is this not cozening? Thus, the 
crumbling walls, the cries and pains. 
Material gains do count a lot, but man's 
success in life is not totally measured by 
fame and fortune. He is successful who has 
the common touch and feels the public 
pulse. He is successful who is a total 
person. He is successful who has the 
capacity for human interaction. 

An individual's maximum development 
is not salutary if such endowment is reserved 
only for the self. Promotion of the intellect 


is only one means by which man advances - 


himself and it has to be conjoined with an 
instilling of human decency and social 
responsibility if there should be the 
fructifying of the educational processes. 
-How much fulfilling is today's 
curriculum than that of yesteryears when the 
standard model "built a wall between the 
campus and the surrounding community.” 
Then, campus-community relationships 


were relegated to the extra- curriculum and . 


made the outside world isolated from the 
curriculum. Now, the "classroom walls" are 
broken down to combine book-knowledge 
with direct experience. 
allowance for the reunion of the campus 
with the community, an emphasis of the 
human problems that plague the place where 
the student lives and their solution. 

Now, the focus is for the young 
particularly to serve as agents of social 
change, for them to be concerned not only 


There is an, 


with their welfare but to be imbued with a 
sense of togetherness and.responsibility for 
others. It means other-centeredness as 
against self-centeredness. It bespeaks of 
responsiveness to the needs of other people 
and intense humanitarian tendencies. 

The present-day college graduates will 
find the world in a ferment. Socio-economic 
inequities, injustice, oppression, power 
struggle, wars, environmental pollution, 
disease, drug addictions, destitution, 
political polarization, authoritarianism, 
racism, ignorance, stalk the earth. This 
social malaise is so far-reaching that hardly 
is there a corner of the globe where peace 
and contentment reigns.: Brothers are pitted 
against brothers in fearful combat or in 
guerilla warfare in several: countries, time 
bombs exploding inside airplanes, : coup 
d'etats sparking in many a new republic even 
as offensives in neighboring countries 
continue despite their kinship. Tensions 
simmer heatedly as people take to the streets 
in demonstrations and rallies that step up 
because inspired by discontented elements. 

This rather seamy world-view only 
shows too clearly that in a community of 
nations, segmented as it were like a social 
entity, the overwhelming issues that saddle 
one country may also wrack others. No 
nation has a monopoly of problems and no 
country always enjoys bounty. 


Where does one come in as a college 
graduate? 


It has been often said and re-stated that 
the ideas of leaming has undergone a 
dramatic change in this contemporary world. 
Now, it is a process of social integration the 
end of which is service to society, to people 
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and to humankind. Hence, as social action 
does not terminate in one's doorsteps, the 
Individual has a vital role not only to his 
country but to the world of which he is an 
integral part. : 

To be insularized is to be egocentric. 
The young should not limit his. sphere of 
experience and service but widen it, and be 
more expansive. In these uncertain times, 
the hope of humanity lies in the young with 
their sturdy shoulders, unscathed spirits, 
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their searching minds. As yet, they straddle 
the globe, they are not inimical to change. 
They are capable of rearranging the pattern 
and reshaping the mold. 

. These potentials blended with a 
knowledge of how other people live and a 
sincere concern for their well-being can 
redound to harmonious co-existence, to 
peace and -understanding urgently needed by 
the nations of the world these days. 
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Micronesian Secrets in the German 
Museums and Archives 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The German administration in 
Micronesia, 1899-1914, was the shortest of 
the four colonial administrations in the 
islands, but by no means the least 
significant.! The Germans are remembered 
as the people who brought Micronesia into 
the twentieth century, and rightfully so. It 
was the Germans who introduced many 
consumer products which are today taken 
for granted, but which at the time they were 
first introduced, dramatically changed the 
lives of the island peoples. For example, it 
was the Germans who first brought outboard 
motors to Micronesia. These were small 
diesel affairs which were affixed to mounts 
on outrigger canoes in some cases, and onto 
lighters, dinghies and skiffs in: others. 
Imagine how they changed the life in 


Micronesia: wind was no longer a factor for © 


short sailing distances; fishing in the lagoon 
was made much easier and quicker. As 
larger diesels propelled larger boats, 
transportation and communication among 
the islands was increased and enhanced. 
People could depend upon mails and 
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supplies to a much greater extent than they 
had in the past. 

Flashlights, or portable lamps in the 
form of carbide lanterns, were also 
introduced by the Germans. Imagine how 
life for the islanders became different after 
this innovation. Formerly coconut oil lamps 
with coconut fiber wicks were used for light 
at night. The carbide lantern, by 


-` comparison, increased brightness a. hundred 


fold or more in the same space, and rendered 
it possible for work to be accomplished after 
dark: These, and countless other 
introductions, are largely forgotten now, but 
when thought -about carefully, and when 
their impact and effects are considered, we 
can see that the Germans made. remarkable 
contributions simply by their presence. 
Beyond, and in addition to the 
introduction of modern implements, the 
Germans also conducted an important two- 
year anthropological survey in Micronesia 
which was sponsored by the Hamburgische 
Wissenschaftliche Stiftung (Hamburg 
oe for this 


*Dirk Anthony Ballendorf is Professor of History ahd Micronesian Studies, and former Director, at the University 
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expedition was given in December 1907, 
and the party left Hamburg on 15 May 1908. 
Dr. Georg Thilenius of the Hamburgiches 


Museum für Völkerkunde (Hamburg ` 
` `- repository of material, both manuscripts and 


Museum of Ethnology) ‘directed the 
expedition and the publication of its results. 
A number of distinguished German 
scientists went along. Five trips were made 
from August 1908 until June 1909, and, in 


Micronesia, the places visited included Yap, - 


Palau, Chuuk, Pohnpei, and the Marshalls. 
Many of the Carolines, east and west, were 
visited. In Micronesia, Dr. Augustin 
Kraemer led the expedition, and he was 
accompanied by his wife, Elizabeth. 

A great deal was learned on this 
expedition,. and the findings of the 
researchers were. published in separate 
volumes in a series entitled Ergebnisse der 
Sidsee-Expedition, 1908-1910. This 
expedition. aimed at recording, in as much 
detail.as possible, the cultures of Pacific 
peoples under German control before both 
death and rapidly. mounting cultural change 
.had forever washed. away the - many 
intrinsically interesting and worthwhile 
indigenous practices. Without this effort, a 
good deal .of the earlier days’ realities, 
‘experience, and cultural. practices in 
Micronesia would have been lost to history. 
- All Micronesians, and those who study 
Micronesia and its peoples, owe a debt of 
gratitude to these early German scientists. 

Johann Stanislaus. Kubary was a 
German-Pole who came to Micronesia even 
before the German times as-a collector. for 
the Godeffroy.Museum in Hamburg. Not 
only did he collect many .artifacts which 
today are priceless treasures, but he also 
wrote and published a number of articles 
„about the Micronesian materials and social 


culture. And there were others as well who 
collected and wrote about the islands and the 


people, _ - 


“One of thé results of all this is a huge 


artifacts, which are now in Germany, and 
since reunification of the country, are 
becoming open and available for study. The 
greatest collection of native Palauan money, 


. called udoud, is now housed in several 


museums in Germany. The reason the 
Germans have so much of this native money 
is because during the early days of their 
administration, they allowed the Palauans to 
pay fines with it. Udoud takes the form of 
small glass and ceramic beads and prismatic 
pieces, which are. worn around the neck by 
means of a small hole bored through it. 
Udoud has little material value, but untold 
cultural value, and today it is prized -all the 
more because it has been.denied individual 
and clan ownership in Palau,,..: =. 

. The Palauan money, in mast cases, was 


donated or sold to the various German 


museums, notably those-in Berlin, Stuttgart, 
and Leipzig, by former German government 


‘officials, missionaries, and private citizens 


who brought it back to Germany when they 
left the islands. Kubary himself collected a 
number of pieces which are today part of the 
collections at the Voelkerkunde Museum in 
Leipzig. | . 

. Manuscripts and letters, as well as many 
photographs, are scattered in private 
collections afl. over. Germany, and, many 
have not been uncovered as yet. , As.case in 
point is that of the adopted son of former 
bezirksamtmann in Saipan, Pohnpei, and 
Palau, Georg Fritz. He served the colonial 
office in Micronesia for eight years before 
retiring in 1910.2 During his early days in 
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the colonial service, it was the policy of the 
German government to encourage citizens, 
especially those who were civil servants, to 
adopt the children of German soldiers who 
had been killed in wars. Fritz adopted a 
young boy whose father had been killed in 
the Franco-Prussion War in 1879. So 
attached did the young fellow become to 
Fritz, that he actually took his name in 
adulthood. This boy married and fathered a 
son of his own. All of the letters which 
Georg Fritz wrote to his adopted son were 
saved, and several years ago after the 
German reunification, one of the family's 
relatives began to read them. The reason 
they became available only recently is 
simply because the family was residing in 
Leipzig which is a part of the former East 
Germany — the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) — which was behind the 
"iron curtain." 

These letters and notes which have been 
typed-up and translated into English, are 
now a part of the collections at the 
Micronesian Area Research Center. Some 
eighty photographs have come along with 
the written materials. These. are photos 
which have never before been seen in 
Micronesia. 

How many more such materials are 
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residing in basements, attics, closets, and 
desks in the homes of private citizens whose 
forbearers were part of the German 
administration in Micronesia and elsewhere 
in the Pacific, or who were travelers in the 
region in those times? There is no telling 
how much more there is which yet remains 
to come to the surface. x 

Micronesian university students, and 
Pacific island university students throughout 
the region, are encouraged to study the 
German language and the German period in 
the islands. A knowledge of German is 
essential for doing archival research in 
Germany and elsewhere in Europe, 
Australia, and even America. Micronesians 
should be rightfully among the future 
interpreters of this period and of these 
materials, and they need to begin to acquire 
the tools and attitudes to be involved right 
now. 

The German government will also 
encourage and assist Micronesians and other 
Pacific islanders to pursue scholarly and 
scientific lines of study and inquiry by 
providing scholarships and financial support 
to those who are serious about such pursuits. 

With the realization of these 
opportunities there will surely dawn a new 
day in the study of colonial Micronesia. 


1 Portions of this article were presented orally at the 1995 Conference of the Pacific Islands Archives 
and Libraries Association (PIALA) held at Yap in November 1995. I am grateful to the officers and 
organizers of the conference who provided me with the incentive and opportunity to prepare this 


article. 


2 The Georg Fritz Papers with photographs, are now part of the Pacific Collections at the 
Micronesian Area Research Center at the University of Guam. 


3 Ibid. 
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From Kulim to Singapore: 
Catherine Lim's Literary Life 


Peter Wicks 


The publication in 1993 by Heinemann 
Asia of a volume of stories entitled The Best 
of Catherine Lim empbasised the significant 
contribution which this talented author has 
made to recent Singaporean fiction. The 
1993 edition contains work from five of 
Catherine Lim's previously published 
collections, from Little Ironies (1978) to 
Deadline for Love (1992), and reflects the 
confidence which her publishers usually 


` have in her capacity to draw a strong local 


reading audience. In fact, a Catherine Lim 
book is quite capable of attracting sales of 
20,000 copies in a first edition." 


I 


Catherine Lim is one of several richly- 
talented writers who have emerged in 
Singapore during the last fifteen years, a 
mark of substantial change that finds more 
general parallels in Singaporean national 


life. A range of creative people in l 


Singapore's arts and letters have 


-undoubtedly benefitted from greater 


openness in public policy, especially since 
1990, as well as Singapore's, remarkable 
economic and social achievements. With 


per capita Gross National Product now well 
over $US24,000, Singaporeans are wealtheir 
and able to enjoy the additional leisure time 
accordingly available for reading. In one 


‘recent year alone, more than 2,500 books 


and pamphlets were published in the four 
official languages of Singapore, with almost 
80% of them in English. The gross output 
of Singapore's publishing industry in 1990 
was S$1.7 billion, with an export value 
reported at $370 million. "In speaking to 
industry personnel," observed S Gopinathan 
from the National Book Development 
Council of Singapore in 1992," one is struck 
by the general confidence they exhibit... 
there is a general perception that much 
greater opportunities exist for creative 
writers."2, Major bookshops like Times, and 
MPH consciously devote prominent space to 
displays of literary works by Singaporean 
authors. There are highly competitive, 
prestigious annual awards for local literary 
excellence. First editions of Singaporean 
books can typically become local best- 
sellers. Stories and poems by local 
wordsmiths appear regularly in the weekend 
press, and there is ample evidence that 
Singaporean fiction attracts public attention. 
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For instance, in September 1992, the 
Weekend Edition of the Singapore Business 
Times carried a full page of reflections by 
Catherine Lim on Singapore's national 
identity, and on the public and private lives 
of contemporary Singaporeans.? Lim herself 


has long held the view that a Singaporean - 


culture cannot emerge simply by official 
decree or public campaigns, but that old 
people, school children, taxi drivers, and 
even storytellers may have a better idea. 


II 


Some of the scholarly debate on the 
nature of biography as a narrative form has 
application to a portrait of Catherine Lim. 
In a recent study of the “new" biography 
entitled Telling Women's Lives, the 
American scholar Linda Wagnher-Martin 
describes female life-stories as less 
formulaic and linear than those of men, 
pointing out that "most women's lives are a 
tightly woven mesh of public and private 
events," thus producing a "combined public- 
private identity."* Norman Denzin 
alternatively calls these the "surface" and 
"deep" levels of life.) Wagner-Martin also 
goes on to delineate some of the particular 
questions that arise in writing women's 
biography, such as: ."What are the 
accomplishments in a woman's life? What 
motivation has driven the subject's choices?" 
and "What led the subject to do more than 
lead a traditional woman's life?"® The last is 
a fair question in the Malaysian and 


Singaporean, contexts, amongst many. 


Indeed, all of Wagner-Martin's questions, as 
well as the concept of a public-private 
identity, seem particularly helpful in 
unravelling the web that is Catherine Lim's 
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life and literary work. In her discussion of 
Writing a Woman's Life, Carolyn Heilbrun 
calls for "an understanding of women whose 


lifes: include risk and the desire for 


individual achievement in the public world, 
as well as, or in place of, marital love."? 


iit 


Malaysian-born Catherine Lim has been 


the most prolific by far of Singaporean 


` 


authors. At the latest count, she has 
published eight collections of short stories, 
two novels, a traveller's tale, and a volume 
of poetry, as well as two academic theses, 
reflective essays, and conference papers. An 
experienced teacher of English language, 
curriculum consultant, and now frée-lance 
author, she is renowned for her ironic 
dissection of human behaviour amongst 
contemporary Singaporeans, and especially, 
though not exclusively, the majority of the 
population who are ethnic Chinese. The 
qualities of human relationships, especially 
love, hurt, fidelity and betrayal, are her forte. 
Essentially, she has been able to distil the 
flip-side of prosperity amidst the range of 
social strata in Singapore. 

As fashion pages and feature articles 
frequently attest, Lim is a prominent 
member of Singapore's English-educated 
elite. In recent years, her columns in the ~ 
Straits Times newspaper have sometimes 
attestéd to her capacity for dissent from the 


_ Singaporean Establishment, particularly on 


feminist issues, and she even became 
politically controversial with her published 
remarks on the distant governing style of the 
People's Action Party. It was significant, 
though, that Lim quickly and conspicuously 
appologised for her reflection on senior 
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Government Ministers, testimony to the fact 
that she is essentially a living encapsulation 
of the immigrant success story that defines 


contemporary Singapore. Truly, she is one ` 


of its brightest and best. 

For Catherine Lim, it all began in the 
small, isolated, overseas Chinese frontier 
town of Kulim, in the Malaysian state of 
Kedah, 54 years ago.’ The British ruled 
Malaysia then, and her father, Chew Chin 
Hoi, worked as an accountant to the nearby 
rubber plantation. Lim was the eighth child 
in a large, boisterous Hokkien family of four 
boys and ten girls, and she imbibed a love of 
story-telling from fond, loquacious relatives. 
Early visits to her grandparents in Penang 
were special occasions: 


"As a child, I remember being part ` 
of a charmed circle of small lit-up faces 
in the magic lantern-light of 
Grandfather's storytelling. 

A cockroach ran across a child's ` 
toes, and the child screamed. 
Grandfather told a story about a 
cockroach. 

Aunt of the Black Mole and the 
Severe Voice yanked up a child and 
shrilled ‘Bedtime!’ Grandfather. told a 
story of a woodcutter's wife whom a 
fairy punished by covering her face with 
exactly one hundred warts. We 
laughed. The magic was never allowed 
to be broken.”? 


Many of Catherine Lim's stories are 
drawn from these recollections of childhood 
and her observations of the townsfolk in 
their daily lives, which continue to echo 
down the years. The British novelist, 
Rosamund Lehmann has spoken evocatively 


of "a sense that I was bound to. write. I 
never considered anything else as a 
possibility for my future," and of "beginning 
to write stories almost as soon as I could 
write... I realized I was doing what I was. 
born for ..."!° Catherine Lim's passion for 
narrative was at least as great as Rosamund 
Lehmann's. As an adolescent, she took over 
the role of neighbourhood storyteller, when 
at night after school she would sit outside 
the family shophouse in Kulim, already 
entertaining a youthful, eager audience with 
tales drawn from the Chinese immigrant 
experience in Kulim and Penang. In fact, 
Kulim is for Catherine Lim what Jackson, 
Mississippi, was for the American novelist, 
Eudora Welty, who observed: 


"I wanted to, and I still do, regard it 
as a base, which helps me in writing. I 
feel it's some sort of touchstone. It's 
what I check up by, in the sense that I 
know it so well I don't have to wonder 
about whether I have got it right."!! 


Schooling for Catherine Lim involved 
attendance at Catholic convents in Kulim 
and Bukit Mertajam in Kedah, and at the 
prestigious Penang Free School. She recalls 
"a staple diet of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
and in our younger days, Enid Blyton..."!2 
Her academic success, especially in English 
language and literature, took her on to the 
University of Malaya and into Malaya’'s 
Anglo-educated elite, though the influence 
of a Chinese immigrant milieu remained just 
below the surface. Graduation from the 
University of Malaya was followed by a 
teaching career, marriage, and two children. 
In 1970, she moved with her immediate 
family out of Malay-controlled Malaysia and 
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over into predominantly Chinese Singapore. 
There followed a period of tremendous 
academic achievemet and a successful 
educational career. Physically, Lim has long 
escaped what she once called "the quiet 
desperation of years lived out in a:small 
slow town."!3 It is Anglo-Chinese, 
cosmopolitan Singapore where she chooses 
to live and: work. There she (mostly) feels 
secure, comfortable, acknowledged, and 
familiar. She fulfils Ruth Morse's notion of 
Singapore having a small, ‘mostly female, 
essentially "safe" creative intelligentsia who 
generally play the literary game within 
officially determined rules.'* Certainly, Lim 


is particularly conscious of the pull of’ 


family, generation, status, and propriety 

upon human beings as they struggle for 

individuality, and she has a formidable sense 
of cultural place and human frailty. - 


IV 


Lim's literary career began with the 
publication of a slim, unassuming volume 
entitled Little Ironies, by Heinemann Asia in 
1978. Little Ironies enjoyed astonishing 
success, based in part on its novelty but also 
on its sense of the familiar. During 1978 
alone, all the first print run of 3,000 copies 
sold out, and the collection has since been 
reprinted many times: to meet local and 
overseas demand. It is destined to become a 
Singaporean literary classic. 

Earthy dimensions of a classic Sinic 
milieu permeate Little Ironies. The book 
begins on a chillingly sombre note with a 


portrait of a- coarse, brutal father: who is- 


habitually drunk, mistreats his wife, and 
terrifies’ his children. Erratic and 
temperamental one evening after losing his 


job, the father strikes his young daughter, 
Mui Mui, "aged eight and perpetually sick 


and whining like a kitten."!5 -Mui Mui 


becomes an innocent victim of parental rage 
when she dies from the after-effects of her 
father's assault. Gripped by ‘remorse, the 
father (who is never ‘dignified with a 
personal name) devotedly attends his 
daughter's gravesite, trying to give her in 
death all that he had denied her in life. The 
story of "The Father,” with its realism and 
pathos, strong: imagery and economical 
expression, set a ‘standard for all of 
Catherine Lim's subsequent work: Later in 
the collection, Lim parodies the futility of 
human greed in tales of the’ Chinése 
community like "Paper", where middle-class 
dreams of rapid material fortune literally end 
in the ashes of burnt paper currency. "Miss 
Pereira” is the tale of a wealthy middle-aged 
lady seduced and forsaken: by a worthless 
young gigolo, a shrewd commentary on the. 
pitfalls -of human loneliness. There is an 


. elegant wistfulness in "Miss Pereira” that is 


worthy of Jane Austen. Meanwhile, in 

stories like "The Teacher” and "Adeline Ng 

Ai Choo," there «are self-satisfied 

pedagogues who instruct their pupils but do 

not listen to them, often with disastrous 

human consequences like child suicide. 

While tut-tutting over poor grammar and 

sloppy spelling, the teachers miss a cry for 
help ‘from. an unhappy child. In "The 

Journey", vocational ambition merely results 

in terminal illness, and involves a symbolic 

journey for the afflicted main character back 

from hospital-rich Singapore :to the’ herbal ' 
remedies of a Malaysian Chinese village. 

As the author herself has pointed out, the 

stories that made up Little Ironies "bubbled : 
with Chinesess."16 
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From a linguistic point of view, the most 
striking piece in Little Ironies is the 
breathless monologue of "The Taximan's 
Story,” in which a driver loudly laments the 
fate of Singaporean youth in colourful, 


idiomatic Singaporean English (or. 


"Singlish"), only to discover that his own 
precious daughter has strayed from the paths 
of righteousness. Consider the admixture of 
verbs, nouns, pronouns, plurals, singulars, 
and phrases i in this piece of staccato: 


` "Very good, Madam, sure will take 
you there in plenty good time for your 
meeting, madam. This way better, less 
traffic, less car jams. Half hour should 
make it, so not to worry. 

What is it you say, madam? Yes, 
yes, ha, ha, been taximan for twenty 
years now, madam, Long time ago, 
Singapore not like this - so crowded, so 
busy. Last time more peaceful, not so 
much taximen, or so much cars and 

_ buses. 
Yes, madam, can make a living. 
So, so. What to do. Must work hard if 
one wants to success in Singapore."!7 


Nowhere has Lim's ear for the 
"Singlish" vernacular been better 
encapsulated. 7; 


Lim's second volume, Or Else, the 
Lightning God, and Other Stories appeared 
in 1980. While the themes and concems of 
Little Ironies persisted in these next eighteen 
tales, there was a heightened emphasis on 
the fragility of human relationships. In 


particular, the source of human fear was` 


shown not only as a manifestation of flaws 
within a person’s-character, but as a product 


_ Rozario," 


of cultural superstitions like the “lightning 
god." In thematic terms, Lim had more 
directly moved on claustrophobic. Chinese 
immigrant traditions. The collection kicks 
off with the bitingly ironical "Father and 
Son," where a family's long-awaited male 
child, the dream of every Chinese patriarch, 
grows into an effeminate transvestite who 
parades along Bugis Street only to be angrily 
denounced and publicly disowned by his 
father. Here Lim challenges the Chinese 
cultural disposition towards sons rather than 
daughters, weaving in a scene of some local 
notoriety as well. She also highlights the 
psychic dangers of wanting anything too 
much. Then the collection moves to the 
enigmatic "Unseeing," a fable of frigidity 
and infidelity in which certain marital home 
truths are revealed in death where they had 
been veiled in life. In "Kenneth Jerome 
the romantic yearnings of a 
displaced Eurasian youth are doomed, like 
James Dean, to tragic fulfilment. Actually, 
the poignant and seemingly predetermined 
end to "Kenneth Jerome Rozario" .was 
enough to arouse the ire of some leading 
Eurasians in Singapore, who subsequently 
petitioned the Ministry of Education to 
withdraw Or Else from secondary school 
English textbook lists. According to Victor 


Olsen, president of Singapore's Eurasian 


Association, Catherine Lim had "seriously 


‘insulted the Eurasian community by her 


derogatory, distasteful, and sweeping 
statements” in that book.!8 For her part, Lim 


calmly replied that "Kenneth Jerome 
-Rozario" was "simply a story on human 


foibles, which could apply to any group."!9 
Certainly, the disputation alerted her to some 
covert but possible communal perils in 
creative writing, and it must be said that her 
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writing does little to dispel the essential 
marginality of Eurasian existence in 
contemporary Singaporean society. The 
negative dimensions of "Kenneth Jerome 
Rozario” may effectively be contrasted with 
Rex Shelley's award-winning book, The 
Shrimp People (1991), which furnishes an 
impressive portrait of vivid integrity 
amongst Singapore's Eurasian community 
over time. As personified by the central 
characters of the Rodrigues family, Shelley's 
Eurasians are not marginal, post-colonial 
oddities, but an engaging, multi-dimensional 
community who laugh, cry, work, play, 
dream, struggle, gossip, and intrigue, just 
like any other. They may not be Malay, 
Chinese, Indian, European, or Arab, but they 
are integral, patriotic participants in 
Singapore nonetheless. 

Other tales in Or Else, the Lightning 
God place Lim on safer ground, with the 
delicately-stylised "The Reporter," where 
what you see is not at all what you get. 
Then there is the superb parody on greed in 
"Durian," where the prose graphically 
evokes the addictive, sensual, even subtly 
erotic appeal of this popular fruit, but the 
theme indicates that addiction eventually 
breeds revulsion. me 

The most rounded and convincing 
portrait in Or Else is undoubtedly "A P 
Velloo." This plain old former clerk of the 
British Army in Singapore loves 
Shakespeare, reads newspapers, befriends 
little children, and cares passionately about 
the sorry state of the world. Misunderstood, 


patronised and downtrodden, A P Velloo ` 


still believes that a letter to the Straits Times 
can help change things. When it does not, 
he defiantly dreams of standing’ for 
Parliament, but wrapped in a newspaper, he 


falls weakly asleep in the sun instead. This 
story can well be read as a metaphor for the 
state of dissent in Singapore. A nascent hint 
of political’comment could be found in 
Lim's story of "A P Velloo," and this 
broader concern would return in a more 
direct literary form seven years later. 
Meanwhile, the supernatural and the 
macabre constituted.the focus of Catherine 
Lim's next volume of short stories called 
They Do Return, a clever, haunting 
collection published in 1983, and based on 
her own and other reported experiences of 
rather eerie, bizarre episodes from childhood 
to middle age. Lim observed that: l 


"People like myself, more 
comfortable in English than Chinese, 
appear so secure that we scoff at the . 
superstitions. But deep down there is a 
fear, a certain concession that education 
can't remove." 


However, the inquisitive and precocious 
qualities of Lim's personality could not be 
contained for very long. O Singapore! 
Stories in Celebration (1989) was a daring 
and unconventional effort both in topics and 
form. The author herself called it "one big 
caper"2!, but there was a distinct shift in 
style'and intent here. The eight pieces in O 


_Singapore}.read more like essays on social 


and political issues than short stories in a 
narrative or episodic sense, although an 
overall fictional form is carefully preserved. 
Here was a composed, confident, versatile 
writer prepared, light-heartedly, both to 
experiment with literary constraints and to 
mock the sacred cows of Singapore's 
propriety. The hints of "A P Velloo" are 
fully realised in O Singapore! Puns and 


. Singapore! 
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paradoxes, fun and naughtiness abound as 


Lim takes on sanctimonious civil servants, . 


neo-Confucian ideology, the Social 


Enhancement (match-making) Unit, the 


"Stop at Two" population policy, the 
grasping behavioural quality of kia-suism (or 
fear of losing), the lecherous "humsubism" 
of many Singaporean males, the offical habit 
of “campaigns,” 
system of literary censorship. Lim's ear for 
idiomatic Singaporean English remained as 
true as ever. In the story "Goonalaan's 
Beard," she had the oracular, outspoken, 
fictional Opposition politician proclaim: ` 


"We Singaporeans, we get more 

_ and more materialistic!... We only think 

of money. When Singaporean born, 

marry, make love, even die, can only 

think of money. Got money in their 

eyes, got ees flow out of their ears, I 
tell you."22 


Naturally, at the end of that particular 
story, the gloomy, self-critical Goonalaan 
missed. out on election to Parliament. O 
really tested the capacity of 
educated Singaporeans to laugh at 


themselves. 


Nowhere. is Catherine Lim's essentially 
ironic vision of Singapore more apparent 
than in her first attempt at sustained fiction 
in the form of a novel, The Serpent's Tooth, 
first published in 1982. Its theme was the 
generational tension between two strong, 
wilful female characters in the same Chinese 
extended family. A chronic clash between 


the narrator of the novel, a brittle, 
‘manipulative, Westernised sophisticate 


named Angela Toh, and her old; doughty, 


and even the country's. 


illiterate mother-in-law, is ostensibly 
resolved on the latter's death through age. 
To regard the novel as merely rehashed 
Chinese melodrama, as at léast one critic has 
suggested, is to miss its essential subtlety 
and complexity. In Catherine Lim's world- 
view, human relationships are rarely as 
simple or transparent as they may first 
appear. Overshadowing an intricate plot of 
greed, ambition, and betrayal lies an 


-ancestral, immigrant canopy, replete with 


cultural traits like ancestor-worship, filial 
piety, reverence for property, marital 
fidelity, and educational competitiveness. It 
is this compound “serpent's tooth’ of Chinese 
tradition that continues to bite the 
aspirations of the younger Toh family 
members towards modernity. Although 
Angela seems to triumph over Old Mother, 
she is clearly not as "Orchard Road" as she 
would like us to believe. In her indulgence 
towards her children, her anxiety over the 
fate of rélatives, her desire for things to be 
done properly, and her persistent concern 
not to lose face, Angela Toh is a worthy 
successor to her mother-in-law. Readers are 
shown that’ contemporary Singaporean 
women, too, feel the nagging pull of 
customary behaviour. Catherine Lim's own 
daughter, Jean, says that her mother "writes 


` about a generation I cannot really relate to 


— stories about Chinese culture, traditional 
grandmothers and all that."¥ 

In January, 1992, approaching her 
fiftieth year, Lim left full-time employment 


to concentrate on several writing projects 


and on some private tutorial consultancies of 
her own choosing. She sought the 
independence and capacity for solitude of 
the dedicated writer, and a fair measure of 
productive leisure. 
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It has not, though, been a completely 


smooth path in personal terms. Lim's _ 


marriage disintegrated and ended in divorce 
in.1982. As she recalled in an interview 
with the Business Times ten years later: 


"I was married to a person who was 
extremely conservative without being 
aware of it; a very good husband but on 
his own. terms. I stepped out of that 
marriage."25 


. This stepping-out was a very painful 
event that eventually came to the surface in 
a book of short stories, The Shadow of a 
Shadow of a Dream, which was. published in 
1987. Subtitled Love Stories of Singapore, 
this is actually a sweet-bitter collection, each 
piece of which ends in tragedy, or 
poignancy, or both. The increasing breadth 
of Lim's social experience permeates The 
Shadow, where she handles, with convincing 
aplomb, the hopes of selfish "yuppie" 
Singaporean Chinese males (and the 
-predicaments of their unfortunate wives). 
Other characters include a misshapen lonely 
Indian doorman, an ugly prostitute, a spoilt, 
unhappy teenage girl, and a university 
student ashamed of her poor background. 
The basic theme is the search for human 
warmth and affection in a society where 
.these are not conspicuous commodities but 
where, in fact, so much can thwart and 
pervert this natural quest.in life, including 
unwarranted ambition, snobbishness, envy, 
shame, indifference, neglect, the pull of 
irrational tradition, and even sheer 
idiosyncrasy. The portrait of a forlorn, 
_ hapless, and eventually suicidal Singaporean 
Indian in the story of "Muniandy" is 
especially evocative, and embodies the 


melancholy tone of the work. 

As a consequence of her personal 
disillusionment, it is fair to observe that Lim ` 
is consistently harder on her male characters 
than the females. Really most of the men in 
her stories are cruel, opportunistic, self- 
centred, foolish, or just plain hopeless at 
human relationships. Really only A P 
Velloo, the weary pensioner from Or Else, 
the Lightning God, and Richard, the cancer- 
stricken young man in "Thé Journey," 
emerge with a certain masculine dignity 
amidst misfortune. Business failure and/or 
death are more frequent fates. 

The theme of love unfulfilled or denied 
returned in the collection of short stories, 
Deadline for Love, and in the volume of 
poetry that Lim finally published under the 
title of Love's lonely impulses in 1992. In 
the title story of Deadline for Love, a 
successful career woman does a stock-take 
of her situation at the ripened age of 37. She 
has a profession, financial security, health, 
and a comfortable flat to live in, but no 
husband. Her quest for a partner in life 
becomes obsessive. However, whilst her 
quest for romance and marriage ultimately | 
proves fruitful, her husband turns out to be 
actively and exclusively homosexual, and 
openly so in her own flat. The marriage so 
longed for is no more than hollow farce. 
Deadline for Love also revealed the author's 
capacity for explicitness, both in theme and 
language. l i 

So much of the verse in Love's lonely 
impulses is so intensely personal and 
autobiographical that the author must be 
commended for her courage in marital 
adversity, especially in a relatively small, 
face-to face society like Singapore's. In one 
particular brief passage of verse, titled "The 
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Cynic," Lim-observes: 


 Theard all around me 
The crash | 
Of love in ruins. 
Love holds , l 
The seeds of its own destruction. "26 


In another poem; "Ex-wife," comes this 
didacticism from Lim as former teacher and 
wife toa "divorced friend": 


"Ex-Wife 

Hateful prefix, this, - 
That proclaims 

_ Negation, Nullity, No-thing. 
But, dear Margaret, 
Do not be 

Husked empty of life. 
Do not be 

Ex-wife 

he 

Sohn being."2? 


Perhaps not surprisingly, there followed 


in 1993 The Woman's Book of Superlatives, 


a collection of short stories linked around 
the theme of woman as victim in various 
cultural contexts. Lim generalises in her 
Prologue that "neither history nor geography 
have been protective of women," and asserts 
that she has been moved by what she calls 
"images of suffering women for all time."8 
In graphic fashion, through a series of fictive 
episodes, Lim’ takes up the issues of child 
abuse by ‘an indolent father, sexual 
harassment in the office and its enormous 
potential for misinterpretation, child brides 
and multiple wives, urban prostitution, 
bridal certificates of virginity, enforced 
Sterilisation, domestic violence in a remote 


plantation setting, and breach of promise. It 
is certainly Lim's heaviest work thus far. To 
help enliven the serious, sombre litany, Lim 
again employs a favourite literary technique 
of ironic juxtaposition. She begins each tale 
with a recorded instance of the worshipful 
deification of women in well-known ancient 
myths, and then contrasts this imagery with 
an episode of gritty reality. It is, she 
maintains, a "cruel gap."” 

Lim's recent life has, of course, been 
much more than a meditation on cruelty and 
disintegration in human relationships. She 
affirms the joy and wonder of human life too‘ 
much for that, and also likes to challenge 
conformity and stereotype just a little. Her 
impish humour and the taste for luxury 
associated with a successful career prompted 
her'to put out the outrageously self- 
indulgent traveller's tale, Meet Me on the 
Queen Elizabeth 2! in 1993. ` . 


V 


To be lucky enough to meet Catherine 
Lim in person is to be uplifted by 
enthusiasm, entertained by tall tales, 
charmed by chuckles, cautioned by ironic 
twists, and: educated: by a melancholy 
reserve. She is fascinated by ideas, 
especially by unfamiliar ones from the 
natural sciences, medicine, and psychology. 
She has the born teacher's wish to improve 
by precept and example. In dress style, she 
exhibits a belated but genuine preference for 
the colourful cheongsam, or traditional 
Chinese female formal dress, albeit with a 
modem cut. She is vivacious, personable, 
industrious, disciplined, opinionated, 
sophisticated, celebrated, and fashionably 
elegant, yet capable of great generosity and 
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empathy. Imaginatively, she is at home both 
in the sparse Chinese immigrant history of 
small-town Malaysia, and in the 
cosmopolitan, hectic, materialistic, 
prosperous, contemporary city of Singapore. 

No doubt since 1992 Lim has relished 
the chance to write as the idea and impulse 
take her, rather. than merely in spasmodic 
bites between classes, memoranda, and 
committees. But more than professional 
success and spare time are involved in this 
output. There are significant lines of 
continuity.in her work. In personal terms, 
each of Lim's recent publications echoes the 
memories of a Chinese upbringing in Kedah, 
Malaysia, the rejection of teenage convent- 
school Catholicism, and the collapse of her 
marriage in divorce in 1982, overlaid by a 
consequent fair measure of guilt, regret, and 
disenchantment. . The end of her marriage 
left her, she says,.with "a feeling of 
remorse". 


"Well, Catholicism glorifies the 
sanctity of marriage, the sanctity of the 
family, and if you step out of it, you 
must carry a burden of guilt. I 
experienced remorse in.the first year 
after we were separated because I was 
so happy but my husband was not."3! 


But even in Lim's girlhood, divorce, 
known by the Hokkien term lee hoon, 
brought with it strong social stigma, and 
women in the immigrant Chinese towns of 
Malaysia whose marriages were broken 
were regarded "with pity, sorrow and 


disapproval."32 Even with her personal 
happiness as a single professional woman, 
Lim has a genuine sense of this religious and 
cultural burden. 

In literary terms, despite her brave 
ventures into a novel and poetry, there 
remains her preference for the episodic ‘form 
and brevity of the short story, as well as that 
ironic twist and empathy for the, underdog 
which Robert Yeo detected more than a 
decade ago.33 Sometimes, as various critics 
have pointed out, the characterisation may 
be too slender and one-dimensional, or the 
use of English language is too mannered, or 
the sentence construction is occasionally too 
lengthy and complex.34 But she has a 
wonderful and varied imagination,- and 


` above all, she remains an author "noted for 


her keen observations of people and their 
foibles."*5 There is also that capacity to 
evoke a Chinese immigrant past and that 
marvellous, refreshing sense of the absurd, 
qualities well encapsulated in her latest 
novel, The Bondmaid (1995). Significantly, 
Lim decided to publish this rather bawdy 
exploration of Chinese domestic 
relationships herself. Now, it seems, with 
political fortunes permitting, her talents and 
her taste for celebrity will take her towards 
writing for stage and screen, both in the 
United States and Singapore. In Wager- 
Martin's terms for biography outlined 
earlier, the public and private identities in 
Catherine Lim's life and work continue to. 
jostle for pre-eminence. Sadly, though, 
there is unlikely to be another Little Ironies, 
at least in conventional literary form., 
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Cultural and Cosmological Impact of Sasanian | 
Civilization in Vietnam and Peninsular _ 
Areas of Southeast Asia | 


Shahab Setudeh-Nejad - 


Sasanid Persia (A.D. 226-651) played a 


leading role in the enrichment of the culture ` 


and metamorphoses of Vietnam and other 
Southeast Asian states in particular along the 
peninsular coasts of the Indo-Chinese zone 
of maritime trade. - 

History of contacts between the Persian 
world and the Far East dates from the reign 
of Mithradates II (123 B.C. — 87 B.C.), 
when in 115 B.C., this monarch of the 
Parthian Dynasty (258 B.C. —’A.D. 226) 
received an envoy from the emperor of 


China [Ghirshman 1971:69]. The arrival of 


caravans of goods from Western Central 
Asia to the oases of the Tarim.Basin and 
other overland trade routes of the ‘Silk Road’ 
as far as Chinese Turkestan resulted in much 
intercourse between China and its tributary 
states with Western Asia [Arberry 1953:25]. 


. By the third century: A.D., Parthian Empire's 


trade routes were extended in the maritime 
ports of Southeast Asia as far as the Malay 
Peninsula's international port of Tun-sun, 


where the Persian merchants had established _ 


settlements with no less than 500 residents 
[Wheatley 1964:47]. Their activities 


extended to the Indo-Chinese port’ of 
Tonking as such accounts ‘on sea trade 
activities of the Parthians were recorded by 
K'ang T'ai, Wu dynasty’s envoy to’ the 


kingdom of Funan’ in‘ the delta of the 


Mekong in the first period of the third 
century of the Christian era. China had been 
prevented by Parthia to receive envoys from 
Byzantium through Persian territory and was 
also denied direct access to the 
Mediteranean trade on geopolitical 
considerations. As such the Chinese in 
pursuit of an alternative trade route away 
from: Central-Asian overland routes under 
Parthian control were keeping an eye on 
Parthia's trade expansion on the maritime 
routes of -Southeast Asia [Wolters 
1970:20,22,25). 
Around this time, a technical innovation 
in the shipbuilding industry of the Persian 
Gulf resulted in the construction of vessels 
with a rig that accomodated the ships to sail 
nearer the wind, The knowledge of this’ 
innovative development spread along the- 
ishores of the Indian Ocean and further East 
[Wheatley 1964:34] at a time when ‘the 
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Sasanian dynasty replaced the Parthians in 
Persia, and a more intensified period of 
Persian cultural presence became felt in 
Southeast Asia as the Sasanids monopolized 
the maritime trade of the Far Eastern routes 
after the fourth century A.D., having made 
profitable treaties with the Chinese who 
refered in their historical records to the ships 
of the 'Posse', or the Persian trade. The 
Persians were the "carriers" of this trade 
[Moorhead 1965:59] and many: vessels 
traveled from southern China to Vietnam, 


and the Malay Peninsula in the direction of © 


India, Roman Orient and Western Asia. 
China's Souther Dynasties (420-589) was 
involved in these transactions with the 
Sasanids [Wolters 1970:1]. 
‘Under these circumstances, Persian 
ships with up to.seven sails carrying as 
many as 700 seamen and "a thousand metric 
tons of cargo" were plying in the Indian 
Qcean in the direction of sea routes further 
East [Quaritch Wales 1965:41]. Vietnam 
was a major trade destination for the Persian 
ships and many of their merchants were 
established in the ports of Nam-Viet 
[Schafer .1967:180], as there was extensive 
intercourse between Sasanid Persia and 
Vietnam [Buttinger 1958:244] as late as the 
T'ang era when Persian merchants 
established settlements in Canton and other 
Chinese ports as well [Schafer 1976:28]. 
Indeed, there is evidence to show that 
Sasanid Persia exerted strong influences in 
Vietnam, China and elsewhere in Southeast 
Asian world. These influences were partly 
inspired by the. golden age of Sasanian 
civilization which coincided with the reign 
of Khusru Anushirwan (531-579) in Persia. 
Under this Sasanin king; better known as 
"Anushirwan The Just", Persian culture and 


metamorphosis spread to the Far East. 
Anushirwan attracted numerous scholars and 
artisans to his court whose splendour and 
luxury "were unsurpassed by that of any 
dynasty in the world's history" [Sykes 1963: 
465]. Anushirwan promoted the 
establishment of universities, where scholars 
from India, Greece and Asia Minor indulged 
in various studies on medicine, agriculture 
and sciences. His court was a center of 
East-West conferences of philosophers from 
various parts of the world. Champa 
kingdom A.D. 150-1471 located east of 
Cambodia in southern area of Vietnam 
neighbouring Annam benefited from the 
reign of Khusru Anushirwan and the 
presence of Persian settlers. As Schafer has 
pointed out Sasanian cosmology was known 
to the Chams who had compiled the 'Book of 
Anushirwan’, a cosmolological work which 
is said to be "sacred to the Chams" [Schafer 
1967:270, 325]. - Schafer has. further 
clarified that in contemporary Vietnam, an 
Islamized people who reside.in-the Villages 
of the south, called "Orang Bani" claim 
descendancy from “Noursavan", who was 
their first king; a name which is interpreted 
to be a term of ‘reference to. Sasanid 
Anushirwan the Just of Persia [Schafer 
1967:11]. -There is also. a recorded tradition, 
for the exchange of correspondence. between 
the Khagan of Tibet and Anushirwan who 
received a letter from the Khagan, and direct 
contact of Tibetan court -nobles with the 
Sasanian dynasty. In this respect, imperial. ° 
Sasanian impact on Tibetan court culture has 
been recognized in the adoption of Sasanian 


. Style robes by the Tibetan nobles [Flood 


1991:31]. . 
Persian cosmology in the Sasanian 
period was a doctrine which centered on 
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Mazdean interpretations of the Zoroastrian 
faith. It was a philosophical metamorphosis 


which "supported. the power of the ruler, 


regarded as a just king who preserved 
harmony between the different classes of 
society" [Hourani 1991:9]. In this context, 
Anushirwan's character appealed to the 
Oriental rulers who recognized his reign to 
symbolize strength and justice. It is 
noteworthy that long before the transmission 
of Sasanian cultural impact, Vietnam had 
been receptive to Indo-Iranian .and kin- 
Persian influences entering her shores as 
early as the first century A.D., when Indo- 
Scythian Buddhist monks reached here to 
propagate the Mahayana doctrine. By the 
end of the second century A.D., K'ang Seng- 
hui, the famed Sogdian. monk reached 
Vietnam from China and introduced his 
teachings and translations of Central Asian- 
impulsed Buddhist scriptures [Nguyen 
1993:98]. Mahayana Buddhism as a 
syncretic religious system .was associated 


with higher learnings in philosophy and arts,- 


and. it is conceivable that the Indo-Scythians, 
and-Sogdians and other Central-Asiatic 
peoples of Zoroastrian cultural orbit had. 
exerted influences on Buddhism some of 
which had also been adoptd by the 
Vietnamese aristocrats who welcomed 
Mahayanist traditions at a time when the 


Parthian Empire was increasing its 


commercial presence along Southeast Asian 
coasts. Moreover, Sogdiana from where 
K'ang Seng-hui hailed was a Western 
Central-Asian state whose merchants had 
established settlements in the Far East since 
the pre-Christian Era in places as far as 
Mongolia and China [Frye 1963:235]. The 
discovery of Sogdian inscriptions in Inner 
Tibet and in Western Himalayas {Flood 


1991:32] and the spread-of its kin-Persian 
cultural sphere in Southeast Asia are among 
the cultural factors in support of .the 
argument for the impact of the diffusion of 
Partho-Sasanid culture and cosmology in 
Southeast Asia. 

- J-tsing (I-Ching), a Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim-monk who was aboard a Persian 
ship in 671 A.D., just a few years after the 
end of Sasanid Era, has provided an 
interesting account of the routes taken by the 
vessel on its way to Sri Vijaya where: he 
intended to stay. According to I-tsing, the 
Persian ship left a Chinese port toward 
Annam, in northern Vietnam.and then 
proceeded to Sri Vijaya. As I-tsing has 
clarified, the voyage could involve sailing 
directly or around. the coasts of Cambodia, 
Siam, and the Malay Peninsula [Majumdar 
1986:27-8]. Thus, from I-tsing's report we - 
have a vivid picture of the maritime trade of 
"the ships of Posse" in Indochina as well as. 


the directions through which cultural and 
‘cosmological sphere of Sasanid Persia 


reached Southeast Asian ports of southern: 
Vietnam under Champa rule. 

Nowadays archaelogical finds around 
the peninsular areas of Southeast Asia have 
also shed light on the extent of Sasanian 
presence which also confirms the accuracy 
of I-tsing's accounts. Discovery of Sasanian. 
coins in the southern coast of Siam 
(Thailand) at Yarang in the Pattani area, 
which date from the fifth century A.D. 
{Srisuchat 1990:28], and two silver coins of 
the Abbasid Dynasty (A.D. 750-1258) at the 
Merbok estuary near the city state of Tan- 
Tan in the Malay Peninsula {Wheatley 
1964:75], and another find of a Sasanian 
cabochon at Oc Eo port of Funan, situated in 
the lower valley of the Mekong [Myers;. 
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Trewin 1988:138] are further testimony to a 
Significant role of the Persian world in the 
trade and cultural enhancements of the states 
along the peninsular regions of Southeast 
Asia. 

Persian seaborne trade in Southeast Asia 
was maintained until after the eighth century 
in the very same routes as before. In A.D. 
771, a famous passenger whose ship was 
escorted by 35 Persian vessels to Sri Vijaya 
on its way to China was no other than 
Vajrabodi the Buddhist master of the Tantric 
sect [Majumdar 1986:28]. Between A.D. 
670 to 673, Sasanid princes and court nobles 
of ‘Persia who had survived the Muslim 
conquest of their country took refuge in 
Central Asian states loyal to Sasanian 
dynasty and from its overland routes arrived 
in China, having, thus "intitiated a new wave 
of Iranian influences" in China [Ghirshman 
1971:92], and laid the foundations of "Sino- 
Persian" arts some of which “caught the 
fancy of the Nara court" further East in the 
Islands of Japan [Hayashi 1975:85,88,96- 
8,129]. - Indeed the extent of this rich 
cultural -impact from the direction of 

. Sasanian civilization to ‘the Far East was 


RCferenees: 


symbolized in the ninth century A.D. by the 
Chinese poet Wang Chien who wrote: "The 
families of Lo-yang learn Iranian music". 
Inside Persia after the rise of the Abbasids, 
indigenous traditions in arts, crafts and other 
cultural achievements of the Sasanides were 
retained to such an extent that the Abbasid 
rule became known as the "neo-Sasanian 
Empire" (Hayashi 1975:85,97]. 

` Altogether since the age of sea. trade 
expansion of Parthian empire in South East 
Asia until the reign of Sasanid Khusru 
Anushirwan, Indochinese peoples were 
alréady familiar with cultural symbols of the 
Persian world, which at the time of 
Anushirwan's era reached its zenith in 
Cham-Viet areas of Southeast Asia thanks to 


` this monarch's cosmopolitan visions and his 


‘justice’, which took firm roots in Cham 
cosmology.under 'The Book of Anushirwan', 
and later on laso in the Malay Peninsula 
where references to the Justice of 
Anushirwan can be found in the literary 
heritage of Malaysia in ‘Sejara Melayu’ 
[Brown 1970:5], where the mention of ‘Raja 
Nushirwan ‘Adil’ probably denotes the 
Malay term for.'‘Anushirwan The Just’. 
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From Adaptation to Creativity: 
A Comparative Reading of Ueda Akinari's 
"House Amid the Thickets" and 
Qu You's "Ai-qing Zhuan" 


Kris Chong Hoi Kiew ( $ iți ) 


Published in eighteenth century Japan, 
"Ugetsu Monogatari" ( NAHIRA) is a well- 
known literary masterpiece of Ueda Akinari 
(_EFA#KR, 1734-1809). This work testifies 
to Akinari's literary genius in his extensive 
adoption of earlier literary works from both 
Japan and China; in the genre of Honan 
Shosetsu.! Much critical analysis had been 
done from the perspectives of language, 
religions and influence of other Japanese 
literature? with regards to Akinari's work. 
Among the collection of nine short stories in 
"Ugetsu Monogatari”, the first story entitled 
"House Amid the Thickets" (F 7° 7 ) has 
its origin in several works, one of which is 
the Chinese classical work "Ai-qing Zhuan" 
( #568) of the Ming dynasty authored by 
Qu You (#244, 1341-1427). In this paper, I 
will focus on the comparison of "House 
Amid the Thickets” with the original "Ai- 


` ging Zhuan", followed by discussing the 


element of prophecy in relation to the fate of 
the female protagonist and also other aspects 
such as nature which, as the. story develops, 
positively manifest themselves in Akinari's 


version. 

Set in the later half of the Yuan dynasty 
(1206-1368), "Ai-Qing Zhuan” opens with 
an account of the beautiful and renowned 
courtesan Luo Ai Ai ( #258 or Ai-qing) in 
Jia-xing ( 38 ) of China marrying a 
wealthy young man named Zhao Zhi (#8) 
among her suitors. Not long after, Zhao 
leaves his newly-wedded wife and his aged 
mother for a prospective post of court 
official in Jiang Nan (ÌLE ) after receiving 
a letter from his relative who offers him the 
position. With full support for her husband's 
noble ambition as it will bring honour to the 
family name, Ai-qing bids him farewell after 
a night of drinking and poetry recitation. 
Unfortunately; the official in charge of 
Zhao's post passed- away, leaving him 
stranded in the unfamiliar city. Meanwhile, 
his mother died shortly after his departure. 
Ai-qing, fulfilling the role of a filial 
daughter-in-law, built a coffin and buried 
her dutifully. Then war breaks out. Zhao's 
home is invaded by a group of soldiers and 
their leader, Liu Wan Hu (28) tries to 
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sexually harass Ai-qing but to no avail as 
she promptly hung herself. The bemused 
and bewildered Liu then buries her body 
under a willow tree. When the war has 
ended, Zhao returns to his hometown only to 
find his home war torn with no traces of his 
mother and wife. On the following day, he 
meets an elderly servant ( #98 ) who 
discloses all that has happened to him. 
Deeply grieved, Zhao weeps daily before 
Ai-ging's tombstone, pleading to see her 
again. The validity of the old man's words is 
. confirmed as Zhao finds her body under the 


o, willow tree, washes, clothes and buries her 


beside his mother. About ten days later, one 
night a weeping Ai-qing appears to reveal 
her hardships, the procrastination of her 
rebirth till the next day and that she will be 
reborn as a boy to a Sung family. As a mark 
of confirmation, she will smile at him. Zhao 
then proceeds to the Sung family to see the 
new born baby who has been weeping since 
- birth but immediately smiles at the sight of 
him. Later, Zhao becomes close associates 
of the Sungs.? 

The story of "House Amid the Thickets” 
unfolds during 1455 in the Village of Mama, 
in the province of Shimosa. A young man, 
Katsushiro, because of his sanguine attitude, 
causes the ruin of the fields of his 
forefathers. Only after his prosperous family 
heritage came to a downfall did he decide to 
sell his remaining property to become a silk 
trader in the capital. His wife, Miyagi is 
apprehensive as well as worried about 
his desired undertakings. 
Katsushiro departs after enjoining her to 


- wait till his return the next autumn. Then 


war breaks out and pandemonium breaks 
loose but the brave and resolute Miyagi 
defies all odds, locks her door to ward off 


Eventually,. 


the advances of men who tried to ravish her. 
Meanwhile Katsushiro who is ignorant of all 
these happenings, thrives in his silk trading 
in Kyoto and is on his way home when the . 
road obstacles are set up. Then he is robbed 
and later in the province of Omi, down with 
a fever and therefore, has no choice but to 
stay for recuperation. Because of his 
amiable disposition, he gets along well with 
the villagers, only to realise one day that he 
has actually stayed for seven long years. 
Remembering his wife, though he supposes 
she is dead after so much of social unrest, he 
returns thinking that he could at least build 
her a tombstone. But as he draws nearer, he 
sees his old house, standing in the midst of 
ruins. Then against all his presuppositions, 
Miyagi opens the door. The two spend the 


‘night together. But Katsushiro cannot find 


Miyagi the following moming; only to be 
informed by Grandfather Uruma that Miyagi 
has died during the war before his return.‘ 
By comparison, it is evident that Akinari 
borrowed and retained a large portion of the 
above story in his work. « Katsushiro the 
male protagonist of "House Amid the 
Thickets", too, had a wife “who was 
beautiful enough to stop any man’s eyes." 
(121) Like Zhao Zhi, he also left his 
hometown to retum only after the war 
ended. Their wives both committed suicide 
to preserve their fidelity in the face of sexual 
harassment. At the ending of the Japanese 
version, Grandfather Uruma informed 
Katsushiro of the death of his wife as the 
elderly servant in “Ai-qing Zhuan" did. 
Next, the element of domestic war in "Ai- 
qing Zhuan" depicting the atrocities of 
political and social calamity of the times is 
also retained. However, further scrutiny of 
“House Amid the Thickets" points to several 
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creative alterations to the original story by 
The opening paragraph of "House Amid 
the Thickets" tells us that: 


In the province of Shimosa, district 
of Katsushika, village of Mama, during 
the Kyotoku Era, there once lived a man 
named Katsushiro. Ever since his 
grandfather's time the family had 
dwelled here in prosperity, owning 
many fields and much rice land. But the. 
youthful Katsushiro was lazy; he 
disliked working the land and regarded 
such labor as a dreary task. In 
consequence, his wealth declined; his 
relations had less and less to do with 
him. Eventually he grew ashamed of 
himself and longed to find some means 
or other by which he might restore his 
family's fortunes.(121) 


Firstly, Katsushiro is portrayed as a 
“youthful” and "lazy" man who left for the 
capital to eke out a living as a result of his 
negligence in cultivating the ancestral fields 
handed down to him. Though unlike the 
wealthy Zhao Zhi who left for the capital in 
search of a court title or two as was the 
common practice of the Chinese during that 
period, Katsushiro's distinctive characterisa- 
tion imparts a clearer image and purpose to 
his role in the story as compared to Zhao 
Zhi's. ‘Secondly, Akinari not only dealt 
away with the insignificant character ofthe 
mother, but also the court official who was 
responsible for the death of Ai-qing in the 
Chinese version. By removing all 
purposeless digressions of the original work, 
such as Ai-qing bidding farewell to Zhao 
Zhi in songs and appearing to him later as a 


ghost singing a self-composed song; the plot 
becomes a more closely knitted one. With 
no unnecessary sub-plots or scenes to 
distract the reader, his attention is then 
turned towards . Miyagi's psychological 
world and the subliminal climax of the 
husband and wife reunion scene which is not 
a part of the original version. 

But are these the only changes that 
differentiate "Ai-qing Zhuan" from "House 
Amid the Thickets"? . Upon closer 
comparison with Qu You's short fiction, it is 
not hard to find evidences of Akinari's 
ability to adapt, alter and add. But above all, 
he had successfully transformed "Ai-qing 
Zhuan".to what the general reader may 
assume to be an indigenous product of 
Japanese short story. An example in point is 
his exquisite weaving of Japanese socio- 
political event like the Onin Wars involving 
the Hatakeyama brothers into his own 
version replacing the domestic war of the 
Yuan dynasty in the original material. 
Though the issue of war is an indispensable 
part in the progression of both stories, 
Akinari took the military chronicles a step 
further by forcefully drawing the reader's 
attention to "how simple people were torn 
from their roots and forced to endure sorrow 
and bitterness, owing to the evils of a 
military system that they themselves had in 
no way created."5 This is Akinari's acute 
condemnation. of political. conflicts and 
confrontations that merges with his literary. 
approach of establishing "prose fiction as a 
means of expressing historical criticism and 
cultural values."6 

Another masterly stroke that invigorates 
this old source is displayed, for instance, 
when having Katsushiro to promise his wife 
that he would return the next Autumn. By 
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doing so, Akinari actually enforced a 
specific time.frame serving as an ultimatum 
for not only Katsushiro's promise but also 
Miyagi's wait. Such a literary device is not 
employed by Qu You in the original work. 
Hence, when it finally dawned upon 
Katsushiro. that seven long years had slipped 
by without his slightest realisation, the 
author has already successfully etched in the 
reader's envision the anxiety and agony of 
Miyagi's wait whilst evoking in them a 
looming sense. of doom at the dire 
consequences of Katsushiro's failure to 
return "next Autumn”; especially after the 
outbreak of the domestic wars. 

Unlike Qu You, Akinari never allowed 
Miyagi to die a quick, painless death, nor 
did he provide the readers with the 
knowledge of her ill fate whereas in "Ai- 
qing Zhuan", the readers are able to 
anticipate Ai-qing's fate because every detail 
unfolds as the story develops. 
Experientially, the reader.sticks closely to 
Ai-qing like her shadow throughout all the 
stages of her life. But readers of “House 
Amid the Thickets", however, are kept in 
suspense and can only trail behind Miyagi 
on her winding and steep life journey as an 
observer. This is one of the fundamental yet 
indigenous difference between the two 
stories. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that 
the story unfolds with both Katsushiro and 
Miyagi unwittingly prophesying her death 
and as the plot thickens, even symbols of her 
destiny can be found in nature. As such, it is 
obvious that Miyagi's eventual death is 
inevitable. Right from the start of the story, 
the reader is told that Miyagi disapproved of 
her husband leaving her for Kyoto to sell 
silk; in contrast to Ai-qing's encouragement 


of Zhao Zhi's ambition. Try as she might to 
dissuade him, Miyagi was "deeply distressed 
by the uncertainty. of her own future" (122- 
123) so much so that her husband has to 
admonish: "Please have courage while you 
wait." (122) This uneasy feeling of hers 
serves as an ominous start to what may seem 
like an ordinary story of husband and wife 
separation. She literally spoke a self- 
fulfilling prophecy when she further 
reminded Katsushiro: 


While you are gone I shall have no 
one to turn to”, said Miyagi on their last 
night before the painful parting. 'My 
heart is sure to wander lost among the 
moors and mountains, and it will be a 
lonesome time for me.... no one knows 
what tomorrow may bring. Be resolute, 
but still, feel pity for me’. (121) oe 
mine) l 


Whether uttered nonchalantly, as in 
Katsushiro’ s case or melancholically, as in 
Miyagi’s case, the above statements 
interpreted in the context of an apocalyptic 
prophecy of her own future, are 
frighteningly true.. In this way, the reader is 
presented with vital prior information of the 
story's development which otherwise, is not 
made known. Through this clever device, 
the reader is able to empathize with Miyagi 
who seemed to be foreseeing her own death. 
And lose she did, not in wandering but. in, 
waiting for the elusive’ return of her 
husband. 

While Miyagi “trusted in her husband's 
bidding to wait -until autumn"(122).: 
Katsushiro was reaping profits in-his silk. 
trading in the capital. Constantly, he had 
been hearing rumours about the wars raging 
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in his hometown and "felt uneasy when he 
left the capital at the beginning of the Eighth 
Month." (123) Then one day, he was robbed 
of all his possessions and after hearing more 
barriers set up against travellers heading 
towards the east, he decided not to retum to 
his hometown. Here, the element of 
prophecy yet again foreshadows the fate of 
Miyagi when Katsushiro conjured that 
perhaps his home "has been lost in the fires 
of war, and Miyagi is no longer living in this 
world", his native village, he forecasted, 
"now serves as a dwelling place for 
demons." (124) 

So; instead of returning home, he turned 
back towards Kyoto again, unintentionally 
over-staying because of- a fever. When he 
finally regained consciousness of the 
passage of time, he realised that he had 
already left his wife for seven years. 
Chiding himself, he thought: 


` How long can I go on this way? I 
don't know what has become of my 
wife, who I left in my native village, 
and by staying these long years in fields 
that grow the grass of forgotten love, 
how can I think of myself as a reliable 
person! Even though Miyagi may be 
dead and everything changed, I must at 
least go and find out and make her a 
grave mound.(124) 


With that in mind, Katsushiro embarked 


on his journey home again after the war. ` 


The intriguing fact here is: Katsushiro 
seemed more prepared to build a “grave 
mound" for his wife than meeting her alive. 
Why did he not instead think: "Miyagi may 
be alive and everything unchanged, I must at 
least-go and seek her out and start anew with 


her"? The only probable explanation one 
could think of is that Akinari, here again, 
hints at Miyagi's death; setting the mood for 


. further action ahead: 


He neared his former home late one ` 
day when the sun had already set in the 
west and Tain clouds hung low, almost 
touching the earth.... and as he crossed 
the summer moorland it scarcely 
occurred to him that he might lose his 
way. A bridge that once spanned the 
rapid stream had now collapsed; to be 
sure, no sound of horses' hooves could 
be heard. The fields lay desolate and 
abandoned, and he could barely tell 
which way the path led. Almost most of 
the dwellings were gone.... Virtually 
nothing, however, looked at all familiar, 
and after standing and wondering which 
house might be his,.... by the starlight: 
shone through a rift in the clouds, he at 

` last recognised the tall pine tree that had 
been split by lightning, the landmark of 
his home.(126) 


Although there were still some houses 
scattered in the above scene that met 
Katsushiro's eyes giving him the feeling that 
there were "some sign of life"(126), the 
sheer extent of the aftermath of the war 
cannot be ignored. His "old familiar 
village"(126) now had no bridge, no hooves 
of horses and fields were desolate and 
abandoned because most villagers had fled. 
Such a scene symbolically resounds the 
depth and duration of Miyagi's loneliness 
and aloneness from within the house in this 
immensely destroyed landscape. 

In the Chinese version, there was no 
mention of Zhao Zhi's activities in the 
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capital. The scene changed swiftly from Ai- 
qing fending off attempted sexual assaults of 
Liu Wan Hu to Zhao Zhi's return to his 
countryside. However, there is a common 
emphasis on the war by Qu You and 
Akinari. What greeted Zhao Zhi upon his 
return was his dilapidated house infested by 
rats with only the birds' singing and grass 
that covered the stairs of his ruined house 
echoing the loneliness of the hometown in 
which it stood. Zhao Zhi could only weep in 
the empty remains till the next day, on 
which he gathered all that happened from an 
elderly man he met on a red bridge. 

In Akinari's version, however, he 
created an important prelude to Katsushiro's 
meeting with Miyagi. As Katsushiro was 
unaware of his wife's death, he "joyfully" 
went towards his house despite the 
horrendous scene he witnessed along the 
way. The house “had not changed and, he 
could tell someone was inside" because 
“through the chinks in the old door he spied 
gleams of light from a flickering 
lantern."(126) With this sudden change in 
description of gloomy atmosphere by the 
illumination of streaks of brightness, Akinari 
gives a ray of hope to not only Katsushiro 
but also the reader that Miyagi might, after 
all, still be alive. So, as Katsushiro cleared 
his throat, the reader himself is also 
"trembling with anticipation"(126) alongside 
him. When a voice answered from within, 
though it "sounded aged and decrepit"(126), 
it was like a rebuttal to all previous 
pessimistic conjectures of Miyagi's death. 
Indeed, Katsushiro aptly summed up the 
intense excitement of finding Miyagi alive, 
when he blurted out: "It's a miracle that 
you've survived, unchanged, living alone in 
this wilderness’.(126) Certainly he was 


overjoyed to be able to meet his wife again 
after such long absence but to call it a 
"miracle" spoke volumes of his 
astonishment at her survival amidst such 
hostile environmental conditions. Through 
Katsushiro, the author maintains implicitly 
the bleak prospects, even at this point, of 
Miyagi's chances of being alive. Seeing her 
alive is not equal to believing for Katsushiro 
as he, after a long period of silence, 
continued to tell the profusely weeping 
Miyagi: 


"Had I thought that you were still 
alive, I wouldn't have waited so many 
years... I heard that our province was 
nothing but scorched earth, and that 
horses had trampled every foot of 
ground. You must have passed away to 
dust and ashes, I thought, or if not that, I 
imagined, perhaps you had drowned... 
Even in my wildest of dreams, you see, 
I never imagined that you might still be 
alive."(127) (italics mine) 


In Katsushiro's ecstasy, the author 
generates an omen of morbid darkness 
giving the reader an eerie shimmer, who 
only a while ago, gladly assumed that 
Miyagi is still alive. Hence, the hints 
Akinari inlaid in the development of the 
story remain unconfirmed,. the fate of 
Miyagi remains a mystery. 

This next scene that follows is arguably 
the climax of the Japanese version which is 
not a part of the Chinese original story. It 
depicts Miyagi, after seven long years of 
wait, finally reunited with. her beloved 
husband. Still weeping profusely, all. her 
hardships and heartaches was comforted in 
his arms as they laid down together through 
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the night. Awakened by drops of moming 
dew and in the "pale shining. moon of 
dawn"(128), the travel-wearied Katsushiro 
woke up the moming after only to discover 
that Miyagi had gone. "'Where could she 
have gone?’ he thought, upon finding that 
she no longer lay with him'."(128) 


Enshrouded by perplexity, Katsushiro: 


continued to search for a possible 
explanation as he examined his 
surroundings. The assumed death of Miyagi 
now develops to a more ardent tone of 
prophetic truth: 


Although it had been long deserted, 
the dwelling was without a doubt his old 
homie. He recognised its spacious 
interior, its walls, and even the 
storehouse — all of which he had built 
to suit his own particular tastes. 
Bewildered and uncertain and scarcely 
knowing where he stood, he slowly 
realised that Miyagi was surely dead.... 
‘Or was it her ghost,’ he thought, ‘her 
ghost yearning for love that came back 
to me? It was just as I remembered her,’ 
and in an excess of grief, he began to 
weep.(128) 


Finally, the confirmation that his faithful 
wife whom he consoled and laid with the 
night before had actually been dead long 
before his return, came later from 
Grandfather Uruma. 

Up to the scene in which Katsushiro 


stood at his front door, the element of 


dramatic irony has always been imminent, 
what with traces of prophecies strongly 
embedding the utterantes of both Katsushiro 
and Miyagi. The mood Akinari created is 
one of'mystery as there was no direct 


assertion of the life encounters and ‘destiny 


of his protagonists, especially the female. 
All is implied and suggested skillfully.” So, 
naturally, the reader finds no concrete 
evidence to prove that Miyagi was dead 
before her husband's return. It was only 
after the emotional reunion climax, did 
Akinari loudly disclose to his readers. that 
Miyagi died — though no one knew the 
exact date — after Katsushiro left her. This 
element of dramatic irony interpreted in the 
light of self-fulfilling prophecies said by 
Miyagi herself and unwitting prophetic 
words of Katsushiro, is the key change, a 
proof of Akinari's attractive new approach to 
the old materials; among other alterations. 
By deleting the original scene of Zhao 
Zhi meeting the ghost of his wife and 
finding her ‘corpse under the tree, Akinari 
eradicated all spooky elements that may well 
dilute the intensity of the husband-wife 
yearning for reunion and the passion of their 
long-awaited intimacy. In spite of the sense 
of eeriness suggested by Katsushiro when he 


thought that it must be the ghost of Miyagi 


whom he held in his arms the night before; 
beauty instead of ugliness was imprinted on 
the readers. By allowing the supposedly 
alive Miyagi who laid beside Katsushiro the 
night before to disappear instead of having 
her skeletons or spirit seen by Katsushiro, 
the author also added an element of 
sorrowing pathos to this enduring climax of 
the entire story. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this is an ingenious scene which 
immortalised “House Amid the Thickets". 
On the other hand, what kind of effect 
does "House Amid the Thicket" exude if 
examined from the viewpoint of Japanese 
concepts of nature, for after all, "Akinari's 
tales were written for a society in which 
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people felt close to the world of nature"? 
How would the story refract through the 
spectrum of human phenomena like uchi 
(inside), soto (outside), ura (back) and 
omote (front)?? Let us return to the 
beginning of the story when Katsushiro was 
determined to leave for Kyoto in order to 


restore his family fortunes. We are told that. 


Miyagi was grief to the core for this reason. 
Hence, for her to express her feelings of 
uncertainty over her future emphatically — 


"sure to wander lost" in the "moors and . 


mountains” — is to speak of her longing to 
seek refuge in nature which embraces her 
with a sense of comfort and consolation. 
This illuminates the unique cultural feature 
of the Japanese's identification with and love 
of nature. Indeed "the Japanese have 
depended on nature in this way since ancient 
times, seeking to be one with nature 
whenever something happens in the human 
world."!° As Doi explains succinctly: 
"Japanese turn to nature because there is 
something unsatisfying in the way they deal 
with human relations."!! The “unsatisfying” 
factor in Miyagi originated from her 
disappointment and dismay of having to part 
with her husband. In short, it is this 
identification with nature that explains the 
state of her emotional vacuum, an act of 
"[t]uning one's inner life to the rhythm of the 
seasons, submitting spontaneously and 
graciously to the powers of nature, unafraid 
of her abysmal dangers"!? that underlines 
Miyagi's sentiments. Abysmal dangers did 


come in the form of nature's vastness and. 


permanence, consuming Miyagi's human 
exsistence which was fragile and fleeting. 

As Katsushiro had correctly assumed, 
Miyagi "remained at home, counting each 
day” although "her heart was filled with 


anxiety"(122) living "these long years in 
fields that grow the grass of forgotten love" 
and having to "bear heartache and 
sorrow"(127). In this context, the symbol of 
the house must not be overlooked because 
the moment Miyagi decided to escape from 
the seduction of the people to uphold her 
moral principles, she instantly constructed 
an impregnable fortress by the tip of her 
fingers — "she bolted her door and refused 
to see any visitors."(123) 

Traditionally in most East Asian 
societies, the house (uchi)!3 has been 
synonymous with woman; especially for the 
Chinese and Japanese. It is, therefore, a 
natural reaction for Katsushiro that when 
threats of livelihood crept in, it is Katsushiro 
who went to explore the outside world 
whilst his wife stayed behind. The very 
moment Miyagi closed the door of the 
house, she also closed the door of her heart 
(ura); withdrawing herself from her social 
group, thus losing all supports and contacts 
with the outside world (soto). By shutting 
herself up in her house, oblivious to the war 
that broke out, she inadvertently forced 
herself to fight a battle of another kind in her 
inner world within the architectural structure 
of a house: a life-strangling combat with her 
ura of loneliness, grief, uncertainty and fear. 
As result of staying within the confines of 
what a woman of those times was expected 
of and that alone was her most ideal escape. 

The voices of her inner struggle could 
almost be heard as she went through a test of 
character amidst trials of harsh realities. 
Ironically, it is also this very space in 
eternity that allowed her the placidity and 
serenity to stand and wait — to stand up for 
her unshaken belief of Katsushiro's return 
and her principles which she stubbornly 
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upheld and to wait for the elusive return of 
her husband —- without having any need to 
put up a strong defensive front (omote) to 
deal with the destructive forces of the 
outside world. Paradoxically, Miyagi lost 
the battle as an overcomer. 

While the inner space of the house gave 
Miyagi a sense of security, it also became an 
enclosure that trapped her, leading to her 
tragic death. From a broader perspective, it 
is possible to argue that her isolation did not 
begin solely because she bolted her door. It 
was the very moment when Katsushiro made 
the fateful decision to leave her that the 
separation and segregation between himself 
as a human and his wife as a ghost began. 
Hence, it.was not surprising that when the 
door opened again after seven long years of 
inaction for Katsushiro, he was so stunned to 
see his wife “black and dirty, with sunken 
eyes and hair that dishevelled down her 
back" that he "wondered if she were, indeed 
the same person."(126) Such is the 
psychological ambivalence of both worlds 
due to changes and transformation that took 
place between husband and wife during the 
seven years. 

Little did Katsushiro know that as he 
stepped into the house, he was actually 
entering Miyagi's second world and not the 
original one which they once shared. In her 
first world, she occupied and stood all alone 
like Katsushiro on his own journey as a silk 
merchant, suffering and recuperating all by 
himself. To. the retuming Katsushiro, 
stepping into his former house signifies the 
entering into a world of new hope, new 
future with his wife as presented by the 
flickering light he saw. To Miyagi, it was 
but a short-lived solace that soon faded into 
the world of supernatural beings. In the 


process of opening and closing of the door, a 
seven-year metamorphoses of space and! 
time ensued. The imagery-of a mere piece 
of wooden plank here is symbolic of 
separating two persons' formerly single 
world into two, segregating one on the 
inside and the other, on the outside with just 
a swing. ; 

On the outside of the house, the thunder 
stricken pine tree seen by the homeward- 
bound Katsushiro earlier on, is symbolically 
linked to the faithful waiting of Miyagi'4 as 
she testified to Katsushiro "I stayed here, 
like the pine outside the house, waiting" 


` (italics mine). We can also reason that since 


the pine tree has long been regarded as a 
symbol of strength and longevity in 
Japanese culture, the thunder stricken.pine, 
therefore, symbolises the brevity of Miyagi's 
life. In spite of the tenacity of her character, 
she died a premature death; just as the pine 
tree was struck down unexpectedly and 
without any resistance. If the pine, an 
integral part of nature, is subjected to such 
unpredictable cosmic forces, how then can 
Miyagi contrive a way of escape? Before 
Katsushiro's departure we saw Miyagi 
embracing the "moors and mountains" in her 
exasperation, Now we see the role of 
mother nature confounded as Miyagi is 
consumed in her timeless renewal and 
permanence. 

Death was no doubt inevitable for both 
Miyagi and Ai-qing as they had to cope with 
the cruelty of man and harshness of war. It 
was tumultuous times in which both women 
lived in: There was much commotion, amid 
the frustration and fear brought about by the 
war. Both women committed suicide to 
preserve their chastity and reputation as 
expected of the ryosai ken-bo (good wife, 
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wise mother) archetype in their days. Yet, 
by comparison, the two authors’ portrayals 
of these forsaken wives differ sharply. 

In Akinari's version, there is no “red 
bridge” for Katsushiro to meet Grandfather 
Uruma towards the end of the story. 
Instead, he witnessed a "collapsed" bridge in 
his desolate hometown on his way home. 
This signifies the breakdown and 
dispossession of any conduit of 
communication between husband and wife 
during the domestic war. Without any 
means of communication on the side of 
Miyagi, and with the erection of travelers’ 
barriers on the side of Katsushiro, his return 
is virtually impossible. And thus seals the 
fate of Miyagi — to perish as a forlorn and 
forsaken wife. In the original version, 
however, such symbols and imagery are not 
seen. 

In the rapidly changing scene of disorder 
and destruction, Miyagi stood aloof in 
silence as though a solitary figure in exile; a 
Stark contrast to the nerve-wracking exodus 
of the villagers around her. The visual effect 
here is graphically arresting: a picture of 
fear-stricken commoners fleeing on a 


massive scale, yet only one remained. 


unmoved. It is a macroscopic view 
emphasizing the dichotomy of change and 
unchanged. Miyagi’s own complaint to 
Katsushiro after his return explains: "The 
villagers fled from their homes to take to the 
seas or to find refuge in the mountains, and 
the few men who stayed mostly behaved like 
brutes. No doubt feeling bold because I was 
now living alone, someone tried to trick me 
with flattering words."(127) (italics mine) 
As with all wars, the true nature of man is 
most clearly seen during social upheavals. 
Through the war, Akinari unveiled the 


- merchants. 


deterioration of man's morality and 
unravelled the steadfastness of Miyagi's 
virtues. ' ; 

Although such above-mentioned 
differences exist in- the two versions, the 
central theme is fundamentally similar — 
that of praiseworthy fidelity exemplified by 
both protagonists’ wives in accordance with 
the moral standards of those times. Akinari 
has cleverly used an old Chinese ‘saying: 
"rather die as a broken jewel.than go on 
living as common clay" (SRE: 
TARE) as Miyagi's firm ground on 
which she stood resisting till the point of 
death. This serves to direct Miyagi single- 
mindedly to taking the ancient path of what 
most oppressed yet defenseless archetypal 
Chinese and Japanese virtuous woman 
would choose when her integrity and 
reputation is at stake — self-annihilation as 
a means self consecration. At times, it is 
also employed as a tool for inaudible protest. 

The path of suicide taken by both 
women to end their sorrows might be 
identical, the endings of the two stories were 
nevertheless contrastive. For Qu You, it is 
very likely that he adopted the popular 
technique in the story-telling tradition of 
Ming period of having happy endings. Such 
was the preference of the Chinese audience 
in that period who were mainly 
unsophisticated common folks and 
For Akinari, ‘he made 
Grandfather Uruma undertake the significant 
task of comparing Mama no Tegona with 
Miyagi's ill-fated destiny. In relation to the 
endings ‘of the two stories, Donald Keene 
comments that the original story has an 
"inartistic ending", but also critcises "House 
Amid the Thickets" for: 
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The story is marred only by the 
ending, the recitation of the Manyoshu 
, account of the girl Tekona who came 
from the village where. Miyagi died. 
Perhaps it was intended to give 
additional depth to the events, . by 
drawing a parallel with the distant past; 
in context, however, itis an unnecessary © ~ 
embellishment and seems like a heavy- 
handed display of scholarship.!® 


‘Indeed to compare Miyagi with Mama 
no Tegona seems to add redundancy to the 
structure of the ending. But I think this 
ending can be read from another perspective. 
That is, Ai-qing's sufferings were, at most, 
temporal because by being reborn as a baby 
boy she was able to live life anew, if not 


-better. But to Miyagi, Akinari gave no such, 


new lease of life. She was left to die a slow 
torturous death, yet despite being a ghost, 
still encumbered by the promise of her 
husband. As such, Akinari's implicit satire 
of the ills of wartime society and the 
insensitivity of Katsushiro, which were the 
two dyadic factors responsible for her 
ineffable sadness and death, sounds a much 
louder repercussion. By drawing an analogy 
with Mama no Tegona, a legendary figure, 
Miyagi will also be remembered and 


‘ultimately, immortalised as poignant 


memories of virtuous womanhood linger on 
each time this story is mentioned. 
Interpreted this way, Miyagi's death can be 
construed as an embodiment of human 
transience at the mercy of natural and man- 
made disasters. Ai-ging, on the other hand, 
is a perpetuation of life renewal in the face 
of eternity and infinity. 


Nevertheless, at the first reading, the - 


Story is ostensibly not marred so much by 
the ending than by the deliberate device in 
the plot of making Katsushiro leaving 


Miyagi for seven years. It is possible to 


pinpoint this as absurd as how could a 
“© person unconsciously overstayed in a 


foreign land on the basis of recuperation 


‘from an illness? Then again, would a man 
need seven years to recuperate fromi.a fever? 
- In reply, Donald Keene explains: 


Akinari's decision to make 
Katsushiro remain away from home for 
seven years,.... may have been in the 
interests of making more plausible such 
enormous changes in his village that 
Katsushiro’ does not recognize it when 
he returns.”!7 i 


Eventually, when Miyagi opened the 
door to.greet Katsushiro, the passage of 
seven years serves the purpose of testifying 
to the hardships she endured that had aged 
her, hence Akinari need not reveal the truth 
that she was dead.!8 Interpreted as a 
testimony to the prolonged turmoil that 
ensnared her within her uchi (house), the 
time frame of seven years seems a necessary 
device for the story structure, after all. 

Although the genre of Honan Shosetsu 
is strongly influenced by original Chinese 


anecdote, "House Amid the Thickets" shows . 


no dearth in Akinari's creativity as a fiction 
writer. He cleverly adapted only the essence 
of the Qu You's story and with key changes 


` to the plot, conferred a new characterization 
to. the two protagonists, particularly ' 
‘withholding facts of Miyagi's death, 


constantly teasing the reader's mind and 


_imagination by divulging plausible 


information in the form of prophetic words 
at appropriate progress of the story. Along 
with artistic rendering of landscape in 
contrast to Miyagi's plight, it is no 
exaggeration to say that Akinari has created 
a colloquial Japanese supernatural fiction 
out of "Ai-qing Zhuan". 
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. Feng-Shui: 
| An Example of Sense of Cones in 
Chinese Geomancy? 


Bernard W. K. Lau 


The Need for Order in the World 


Order and regularity in. the world 
generally given people a basic feeling of 
security, which is among the primary needs 
of human beings, and this basic need to see 
order in things is almost universal. People, 
to a large degree, need to feel physically, 
psychologically, intellectually, emotionally, 
and socially secure for a sense of well-being. 
Should their basic feeling of security be 
taken away, they would immediately feel 
lost and helpless. Though many people like 
spontaneity ad novelty, these are expected to 
be entertained within a general context of 
certainty in their environment and in their 
daily lives. ; 

However, for all its value, this need 
might not be all apparent. Naturally many 
people become motivated to ascertain its 
presence. The intensive human desire to 
find order, even in random events, leads 
people to seek reasons for happenings. To 


this end, people would try hard to develop . 


organized, meaningful perspectives about 
the numerous events that they observe every 


day, for it is only by referring transient and 
variable behavior and events to relatively 
unchanging underlying conditions (Heider, 


1958) that individuals can make things more . 


comprehensible. In other words, when 
life experiences are characterized by 
consistency, then the meanings and purpose 
they give to events become predictable, and 
they come to see the world as coherent and 
controllable. oo 
On the other hand, without attributions 
to the environment (external attribution) or 
to something in the person involved in the 
event (internal attribution) (Heider, 1958), 
their social world would seem chaotic, with 
a series of inexplicable events occurring at 
random. Once they formulate attributions, 
this flood of interpersonal encounters 
becomes a predictable unfolding of 
meaningful social life. Moreover, a belief in 
the basic order and predictability of the 
world, coupled with the expectancy’ that 


. powerful others are in control, suggests that 


there is a potential for control (Levenson, - 
1981). 
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The Sense of Coherence 


According to Antonovsky (1987), a 
sense of coherence is a global orientation 
that expresses the extent to which one has a 
pervasive, enduring though dynamic, feeling 
of confidence that: (1) the stimuli deriving 
from one's internal and external 
environments in the course of living are 
structured, predictable, and explicable; (2) 
the resources are available to one to meet the 
demands posed by these stimuli; and (3) 
these demands are challenges worthy of 
investment and engagement. 

Those with a Sense of Coherence see the 
world as comprehensible and as making 
cognitive sense to them. These pecple 
expect that the stimuli they will encounter 
_ will be ordered and explicable. Although 
certain events are not at all desirable to 
them, they feel they can make sense of them. 


`. Those with a Sense of Coherence. 


believe that events in life have meaning. 
They value life on a deep emotional level 
and believe that, for the most part, the 
problems and demands posed by life are 
worth the investment of their energy. 

Those with a Sense of Coherence see ‘the 
world as manageable, and have a solid belief 
that things would work out as well as can be 
reasonably expected. This emphasis is a 
cognitive one that involves a solid capacity 
to judge reality. Events in life are seen by 
those with. a Sense of Coherence as 
experiences that can be coped with. People 
with a Sense of Coherence recognize that 
unfortunate things do happen in life but that 
such experiences can indeed be survived. . 

People who view the world as a 
coherent, undérstandable place are able to 
weather very stressful experiences without 
becoming ill or wrecked.” 


Cultural Origin of Geomancy 


_ While the seeds of geomancy were sown 
thousands of years ago in China, the roots of 


feng-shui grew out of a primitive agrarian 


way of life, when the fate of man was 
inextricably bound up with caprices and 
fickleness of heaven and earth, particularly 
with phases of seasons, cycles of weather, 
amount of sunlight, fertility of soil, 
fitfulness of wind and paroxysms of floods. 
Man was so vulnerable to whims of nature 
that he had to keep watch on it. It is almost 
a truism that in agriculture, the peasants 
depended on nature for their life source, 
leading the most toilsome and arduous type 
of human life. Even then, crop failure 
arising from floods or drought, was not 
infrequently a reality. Though-a large 
continental country, China had been 
suffering floods from the Yellow River (and, 
for that matter,, virtually all rivers) for 
which its people had to endure harsh 
hardships. In this circumstance, .the- 
peasants' fear of uncontrollable natural 
forces was conceivable. Therefore, control , 
of nature's creative and destructive forces, 
that is harnessing wind and channeling 
water, was crucial in their survival and the 
understanding of the rhythms of the land 
became a. necessity in order to ensure 
security of crop. In this agricultural nation . 
the Chinese stressed the importance of living 
in harmony with nature. 

By the same token, for millenia most- 
Chinese people felt they had indeed little 
control of their fate. Their life course and 
destiny were supposed to be in the hands of 
gods, spirits, demons, and other such like 
supreme.entities. People lived in a short-life 
of uncertainty in an unpredictable world 
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governed by uncontrollable powers and 
forces. Every now and then chaos occurred 
in a wholly unexpected and ‘spectacular 
fashion. Epidemics erupted; empires 
suddenly rose or fell. It was but natural that 
they looked for the constancy, stability and 
routine of their world. - 

To ensure regularity, predictability and 
certainty, the Chinese also endeavored to 
imnose order around them. People were not 
only passive seekers after certitude, 
reliability, and predictability, they also 
actively imposed these on the world around 
them. When they could not find order and 


regularity, the Chinese attempted to create- 


them. 

These people created the concepts that 
differentiated between objects. They gave 
different names to things, created boundaries 
around them, categorized them, and sought 
the certainties, constancies, and regularities 
in their relationships. The order people 
created in their minds imposed itself on the 
world of objects around them. People 
created structures that foisted order on their 
lives. The theory of Sense of Coherence 
(Antonovsky, 1987) is pertinent here. 


Feng-shui: The Chinese Geomancy 


Whereas geomancy in the West. is 
divination by throwing earth on a table and 


Studying the shape thus made, Chinese. 


geomancy, or feng-shui, is concerned with 
defining, with the help of a compass and the 
cyclic characters (in their relationship with 
the cardinal points), and selecting the most 
auspicious locations for a monument, a 
dwelling, a tomb or other structures. All 
Chinese siting techniques were based on the 


principle of harmonizing dwellings for both — 


the living and the dead with the immediate 
physical environment as well as the larger 
cosmic scheme. Feng-shui was used as a 
way of linking man's desiiny with that of 
nature -by placing graves, buildings, and 
people in what they divined to be a 
cosmologically: auspicious environment 
(Rossbach, 1983). Such attunement, most 
Chinese believed, brought good fortune to 
everyone concerned (Walters, 1989). 

But while it may be perfectly true that 
feng-shui is the craft of adapting the abodes 
of men (buildings and graves) to the 
landscape and leads to superb techniques of 
landscaping, it is not, in fact, the physical 
landscape which is directly in question in 
feng-shui. In its essence, not only feng-shui 
has produced in the Chinese a sharpened 
esthetic appreciation of their natural 
surroundings, it is also the art of siting a 
building for the purpose of living in 
harmony with the land, and deriving the 
greatest benefit, peace and prosperity from 
being in the right place at the right. time 
(Skinner, 1982). The appreciation of the 
natural environments is grounded in their 
feeling for the virtues flowing from the 
harmony between the site and its inhabitants. 
Man is involved in his surroundings; in 
some places he feels at ease and at peace — 
he is content (Freedman, 1969). 


Metaphysical Tenets 


In feng-shui is focused a good deal of 
traditional Chinese calendrical and natural 
philosophy, which assumes that the 
universe, animated by the interaction of Yin 
and Yang, is in flux and in continuous 
change. It encompasses the old resonance 
theories of traditional Taoist philosophy 
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which held that. actions on earth affect the 
heavens and movements in the heavens act 
upon the surface of the earth (Skinner, 
1982). Further, the earth has channels of 
energy known as "dragon-lines", comparable 
with the meridians of the human body, 
where an ethereal property known as ch'i 
(the cosmic currents) gives character and 


meaning to a place (Knapp, 1990). Feng- 


Shui is concerned with the location of these 
dragon-lines in the earth and their 
interaction with man ‘as part of subtle 
environment. Its aim is to tap the earth's 
ch'i. -and to harness the flow of this ‘life 
breath’ or 'cosmic energy’, so as to change 
and harmonize the environment (Rossbach, 
1983). -It is believed that living in harmony 
with the earth's field of energy will promote 
prosperity, peace and happiness (Skinner, 
1982). The art.of feng-shui consists in 
trapping and pooling beneficial ch'i or 
deflecting malefic ch'i from the site chosen 
(Skinner, 1982). The choice of a structure 
by feng-shui divination is therefore not only 
a harmonization of human interests with 
those of the environment (Pennick, 1987), 
but also an attempt to preserve one's life 
from these negative forces. On this basis, 
the Chinese have elaborated ‘for all sorts of 
constructions a theory and set of practices 
which rest on the idea that men are, so to 
Say, members of the universe. Changes 
made in the landscape are changes of man- 
in-the-world. 

. Since the feng-shui adept or experts 
contend that buildings, towns and rooms 
should be designed and constructed so as not 
to obstruct these channels, they must find for 
their clients a place. where ‘ch'i flows 
smoothly and the principles of Yin and Yang 
are balanced. If this is not possible, they 
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will. posit that feng-shui offers methods of 
bringing the environment into harmony, by 
harnessing the flow of vital energy created 
by the interaction of Yin and Yang forces 
and the Five Elements (wood, fire, earth, 
metal and water) to the mutual benefit of the 
environment and its inhabitants (Rossbach, 
1983). 


Applications 


In China, feng-shui has a much wider 
application than the evaluation of the 
auspiciousness of everyday affairs. In the 
first place, it provides Chinese with a 
heightened awareness of their place in the 
cosmic, social and ecological order. 

Ít has also an integral role in the 
religious and social system, particularly with 
respect to mourning customs and rites. 
More specifically, the siting and orientation 
of graves is decided according to the rules of 
feng-shui: 'to make known the unknown’ in 
symbolic terms, as this is held to assure: the 
well-being of the dead in the after-life, and . 
consequently, bring benefit to the 
descendants, both those living and those as 
yet unborn (Walters, 1989). 

At the same time, it makes provision for 
a concrete sense of their community 
obligations. Choice of the site for a house is 
not just a choice of where to make a living, 
solely dependent on the natural conditions of 


the chosen locality; it is also the setting up 


of relations with neighbors with whom one 
might be in competition. When a man puts 
up a building he inserts something into the’ 
landscape and between him and his 
neighbors. Geomancy becomes an aspect of 
competition, and since competition between 
kinsmen is legitimate, inhabitants strive to : 
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develop. individual interests and to 
differentiate their life paths. They are keen 
to add to the number of "chances" that each 
individual can take. But the very act of 
siting and constructing a house to one’s own 
advantage may be to the detriment of others. 
So there may be rivalry ensuing in 
geomantic quarrels, one side accusing the 
other of harming its feng-shui and taking 
countermeasures. In this sense, its practice 
can be regarded to be a medium of social 
interaction. 

As a social reality, feng-shui may come 
to cover a vast area of human endeavor, 
whether tangible, as in the planning of cities, 
the siting of temples, and the routing of 
railways, or intangible, in the way where a 
belief in feng-shui not just affects the 
destines of countries, families, and 
individuals, but also enters into every 
important arrangement and probably the 


minutiae of everyday life in many local ` 


communities (Walters, 1989). It may 
happen that every proposed change in the 
area or re-organization of daily life must be 
brought to the test of its principles. 
Nevertheless, Although feng-shui is 
primarily concerned with siting graves and 
houses, it goes without saying that not all 
graves and houses are geomantically placed. 

Furthermore, it affirms and reinforces 
statūs distinctions, since the use of feng-shui 
is symbolic of prestige, power and success 
(Feuchtwang, 1974). 

For all the complexity of its theory and 
the diversity of its practice, feng-shui serves 
remarkably as a shared metaphorical and 
esthetic lingua franca for Chinese at every 
level of society, where it may seem to be 
governed or defined by publicly recognized 
terms. It is further suggested that feng-shui 


plays discernible role in "controlling and 
channeling public opinion and belief” 
(Smith, 1991). 


An Anxiety-Reducing Function 


It appears that a great deal'‘of human 
lives has been devoted to understanding the 
"why?" questions of life, as human beings 
have a natural desire to explain their world, 
presumably with a wish to.exercise a greater 
degree of control over as many aspects of 
their lives as possible. This inquisitive mind 
serves important functional purposes. Such 
purposes inciuded the assigning credit or 
blame, or protecting self-esteem, apart from 
increasing. one's control over future life 
events. When comprehension is not 
forthcoming, they may suffer considerable 
psychological and perhaps also physical 
uneasiness. Unfortunately, this is their 
major defense against the threat of 
uncertainty. It protects them from the 
threats of change. It gives them the illusion 
of power to maintain stability in the face of 
unrelenting change. 

A belief in the stable state of the world, 
as expounded in the Sense of Coherence 
theory (Antonovsky, 1987), reflects the 
human desire for the regularity and 
constancy of central aspects of human life. 
It is also thought necessary to know the 
order of nature so that one can recognize 
when the physical environment corresponds 
to it, because where it is not Known there is 
likely to be anxiety and fear of universal 
processes. This mental set is in reality 
ingrained deeply in Chinese belief systems, 
institutions, identities, and value systems. 

Hence, in a way feng-shui practices are 
initially motivated by. anxiety, stemmed 
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from apprehension about change or chaos, 
from wish for interference or from the sense 
of challenge. In general the anxiety is 
brought about by a situation in which the 
subject knows he is not in control of factors 
critically affecting the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. In particular the 
anxiety is related both to social factors out 
of the subject's uncertainty and to 
unpredictable and uncontrollable natural 
factors (Feuchtwang, 1974). Desire for 
control of situation may be so important that 
when control is unattainable, considerable 
psychological and physical distress may 
ensue. When it is generally believed that 
feng-shui offers a way to turn the situation 
and can be manipulated by human action, it 


relieves, or at least diminishes, anxieties - 


such as those associated with the traumas of 
death, sickness, crop failure, famine, floods, 


catastrophes and so forth. It provides, in- 


other words, a way not only of perceiving 
reality, but of dealing with it (Feuchtwang, 
1974). 


uncertain about his future or is frustrated in 
achieving his goal may surmise that he 
should strive to improve his station in life by 
all means, even if it implies-the use of.a 
Strategy that involves a rite (Freedman, 
1969). As such, faith in feng-shui serves as 
an effective mechanism for coping with 
stress. Likewise, a person who has already 
achieved success also cannot afford to 
ignore feng-shui action, for he needs to 
ensure continued or increased success. 


Conclusion 


Feng-shui is a complex set of beliefs 
concemed with a central theme in Chinese 


In the same vein, a person who feels . 


. metaphysics: Man's place in nature and the 


universe. In the Chinese view Man belongs 
as of right in the universe and:stands with 
Heaven and Earth to form the three primary 
powers of the cosmos or microcosmos of the 
universe (Rossbach, 1983), for, although he 
may not be as important as Heaven. and 
Earth, he is still an essential element ‘in the 
natural trinity (Freedman, 1969). These 
principles help understand and prescribe the 
use of the environment by ‘interpreting. 
natural phenomena and underscoring 
elements of the natural order-which have 
worked for generations of forebears (Knapp; 
1990). 

The art of feng-shui is to. place oneself 
appropriately in relation to the disposition of 
the natural processes and to meddle with 
them, presumably to the mutual benefit of 
the. environment and its owners. In this’: 
context, the tactic of appropriateness is a. 
highly localized, particularized and 
individually applied version of living and 
farming according to the agrarian calendar 
and in general of the Chinese natural 
philosophy of being in harmony with the: 
Tao (the natural universe) (Waring, 1993). 

In.a different perspective, feng-shui can 
be seen as an amoral-explanation of fortune 
lying alongside a moral explanation: Earth 
against Heaven and good luck against merit, 
so that Heaven and Buddhist: ideas of 
retribution and reward, as well as notions of: 
agnatically transmitted reward in ancestor 
worship, are balanced against the 
automatism: of geomantic determinism: 
(Skinner, 1979). 

On the other side of the coin, ETAR -shui. 
provides one of the possible explanations for 
illness, accidents and misfortunes’ — 
explanations. that relate people to their. 
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natural environment and can be readily used’ 


as a rétrospective explanation of life's 


vicissitudes. It reduces anxiety and blame’ 


may not be apportioned to the self. 

Some may argue that feng-shui is 
thereby a fatalistic belief, for it assumes that 
an individual's or a family's good or bad 
fortune is partly, though not- entirely, 
determined by the external geomantic force 
in the physical surroundings of the dwelling 
or ancestors’ graves. 

However, it can often be demonstrated 
that faith in feng-shui involves a 
preoccupation with success. The believer 
thinks that he can do something about the 
feng-shui in order to improve his fortune or 
chance of success in the future, which is a 
fundamental desire of many in Chinese 
society. Hence, faith not only gives hope for 
the future, but also helps to sustain 
achievement motivation. As such, it is more 
than a passive, fatalistic belief. In mundane 
practice, feng-shui comes to be viewed not 
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-. Manthara in Valmiki Ramayana 


S. V. R. Char 


Ramayana is one of the two national 


epics of India. It is a poem composed by the 
poet Valmiki and depicts the life and 
adventures of Rama. 

‘Rama is the hero of Ramayana while a 
number of characters are woven around him. 
The purpose of this short paper is not to 
study the life of Rama but to examine the 
role of Manthar4, who although is not a very 
significant character, still plays an important 
role in turning the tide of the narrative. But 
for Manthara, the story of Ramayana would 
have presumably taken a completely 
different turn. Manthara appears on the 
scene like a lightning and disappears without 
a trace. 


Manthard was an orphan girl whom l 
- Kaikeyi adopted as her nurse and maid when 


the latter was still living with her father 


` ASvapathi. When Kaikeyi moved to 


Ayodhya after her marriage to king 


DaSaratha, Manthara too accompanied her. 


Manthar4 is described as an ugly, deformed 
and hunchbacked woman. 

‘The episode of Manthard! begins on the 
day when king DaSaratha was busy making 
préparations for the installation of Rama as 
crown prince K yù vara ja). The entire 


. population of Ayodhyé city was absolutely 


excited at the prospect of Rama becoming a 
crown prince. On that most auspicious 
occasion, Mantharā happened to ascend the 
balcony of the palace and watch the streets 
below sprinkled with scented water and 
filled with red lotuses, and houses 
embellished with flags and festoons. She 
also noticed queen Kausalya, Rama's 
mother, generously distributing gifts to the 
Brahmanas. 

Astonished by the festive mood of the 
people but not knowing the background of 


- the celebrations, she enquires of the reasons 


and is informed of the forthcoming 
investiture of Rama as heir-apparent, the 
following day. 

The news of Rama's installation is not 
particularly a source of joy for Manthara. 
On the contrary, it infuriates her. She is 
absolutely enraged at the suggestion of 
Rama becoming the heir-apparent. She 
seems to have determined to thwart the 
auspicious event by any means. She 
hurriedly descends the steps in great anger 
and storms into queen Kaikeyi's chamber in 
a burning rage. Approaching the queen who 
was peacefully reposing in her couch, 
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Manthara, with her eyes as red as a burning 
coal, bursts out: 


Arise, you stupid one, 

how is it, you are lying down 

while a disaster is about to strike you? 

why are you not aware that you are about 

to be inundated by a sea of sorrow? 

You boast of good fortune, but your good 

fortune is as momentary as the waters of a 
summer stream.? í 


Having heard Manthara's words filled 


with wrath spoken in a piercing tone, 
Kaikeyi in a state of bewilderment, calmly 
enquires ‘what evil news have I to hear? 

' Manthara in a dejected voice warns 
Kaikeyī of what she considered to be an 
imminent danger to her position as a queen. 
She draws, Kaikeyi's attention to king 
l Daśaratha's resolve to install Rama as his 
successor to the throne of Ayodhya. 
Claiming to share Kaikeyt's grief and 
prosperity in equal measure, she reminds the 
latter of her royal background: 


You are born to a royal family 

_ you are a queen 
how is it you ignore that soon ‘you will be 
deprived of your kingdom? 


She continues and accuses Dafaratha as 
being unfair and eae 


. Your husband is a man of fair speech 
but has a wicked heart, 
he speaks softly but is cruel 
you consider him pure-minded but you are 
unaware that you have been deceived 
he comforts you with sweet words, but 
` fulfils 
Kauśalyā's wishes.4 


She even tries to exploit Bharata's visit . 
to his maternal uncle's house interpreting it 
as an instance of. king's evil designs to 
establish Rama on the throne while Bharata 
is away in order to avoid any obstacle from. 
Bharata’ in conferring the title of crown 
prince on Rama. She strongly warns 
Kaikeyi that 


He, the evil-minded (i.e. king DaSaratha) has 
banished your son, Bharata to his maternal 


uncle's 

house [so that] he can install Rama without 
any . 

impediment.® 

She reprimands ‘Kaikeyi as 


simultaneously nourishing on her lap a 
venemous snake and an enemy and now 
king DaSaratha has behaved towards her in 
the same way as a snake and an enemy 
would do when they are left alone. She tells 
that her husband has decided to destroy her 
under the pretext of installing Rama. 

With these words of caution, Manthara 
entreats Kaikeyi to act swiftly. 


Now is the proper opportune, Kaikeyi 

act swiftly for your own good 

protect yourself, your son and me from the 
calamity.’ l 


To the wicked maid's surprise Kaikeyi 
did not appear slightly disturbed by these 
reproaches. On the contrary, she rewards 
the maid with some ornaments for: delivering 
her the happy news of Rama's forthcoming 
investiture. She tries hard to: convince 
Manthard that Rama and Bharata were equal - 
in her eyes and that the news of Rama's 
selection as heir-apparent was indeed the 
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most pleasant news ever conveyed to her. 
'Mantharā indignantly throws the 
ornaments on, thé floor and with anger and 


‘grief, addresses Kaikeyi thus: 


What an occasion is this for you to rejoice! 


"are you blind that ‘soon you will be engulfed’ 


in the sea of sorrow?’ 


arid employing all her tantalising skills, 


Manthara attempts to impress upon Kaikeyi 


that once R4ma is installed on the throne, 
Bharata's life will be in jeopardy and she 
(i.e. Kaikeyi) herself, will have to spend the 
rest of ‘her life subservient to queen 
Kausaly’, and Bharata to Rama. ` And her 


daughter-in-law (i.e. Bharata's wife) will’ 


have to pass her days watching her husband 
being humiliated by Rama.? 

Absolutely convinced of Manthara's 
opposition to Rama's investiture, Kaikeyi 
makes futile attempts to change Manthara's 
mind by recounting the noble‘ qualities of 
Rama. She argues that Rama being the 
eldest son of king Da$aratha, the kingdom 
legitimately belongs to him. Furthermore, 
Bharata will inherit the throne after Rama. 

Kaikeyi's consoling words, instead of 
pacifying the wicked Manthard, adds to her 
fury. She argues that after Rama, it is his 
son who would inherit the throne and any 
anticipation of Bharata succeeding Rama as 
king would result in deep frustration. She 
tries to impress upon Kaikeyi that once 
Rama is installed as crown prince, Bharata 
will be banished from Ayodhya or even put 
to death, for Rama would consider Bharata 
to be a constant source of threat to his 


position and power: She implores Kaikeyi ` 


to exile Rama to Dandaka forest and insist 
on appointing Bharata as crown prince, 


instead. 

The last few words seemed to have 
produced the desired psychological effect on 
Kaikeyi. The latter’suddenly rises from her 
couch in-wrath and-vows to banish Rama to 
the forest and install her own son on the 
throne which enoromously pleases 
Mantharā. But without a clear strategy to 
implement her plan, she turns to Manthara 
for counsel. She asks the latter to advise her 
how best she can achieve her plan. The 
wicked maid was ready with a solution 


. which she puts forward to Kaikeyi. 


Mantharā takes back Kaikeyi’s memory 
to a war between an asura called Timidvaja 
and Indra when king DaSaratha fought on 
the side of Indra. Then Kaikeyi 
accompanied her husband to the battlefield. 
The king was wounded in the battle, and 
Kaikeyi then drove him out of the battlefield 
and thus saved his life. The king as.a 
gesture of his gratitude for saving his life, 
promised Kaikeyi two boons.!° As she did 
not actually forsee any necessity to take 
advantage of the boons, she assures the king 
to ask for them when the opportunity arises. 
Manthara urges that Kaikeyi should now use 
the opportunity to ask the king to fulfil his 
promise by granting the boons. - The first 
boon was that Bharata should be installed as 
crown prince instead of Rama, the second 
being that Rama should be exiled for 
fourteen years.!! She reasons with Kaikeyi 
that by the time Rama returns to Ayodhya 
after fourteen years in Dandaka forest, 
Bharata will have been firmly established on 
the throne and earned the approval of his 
subjects. 12 

Thus succumbed to the evil schemes set 
up by her maid Manthard, Kaikeyi enters the 
chamber of wrath!3 without realising what 


is 
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distress her action would inflict upon the 
king DaSaratha and queen KauSalya who 
were revelling in the thought of Rama's 
imminent investiture as heir-apparent. 

King DaSaratha completely unaware of 


‘the intrigue contrived by Manthara proceeds 


to Kaikeyi’s chamber intending to break the 
happy news of Rama's investiture, the 
following day. Not finding the queen in her 
usual chamber, he is led to the chamber of 
wrath where he is put to test by SOEI 


impossible demands. i 
Ayodhyakanda narrates in detail the 


circumstances leading to the frustration and 
early death of king DaSaratha. It also 


explains Satrugna's attempts to slay © 


Manthara for her wicked machinations 
against Rama and DaSaratha but was saved 
by the intervention of Bharata.'4 

In Valmiki Ramayana, Manthara is 
accused for setting up Kaikeyi against her 
own. husband and thus interrupting Rama's 
coronation. But the poet does not furnish 
any valid explanation for Manthara's wicked 
motives. We have therefore to look for 
reasons in later sources. 

One of these later sources is Adhyatma 
Ramayana.'5 According to this source it is 
evident that neither Kaikeyi nor Manthara 
was responsible for the course of action 
leading to Rama's exile and king Da§aratha's 
early death. It was in fact a plot employed 
by the gods who used Kaikeyi and Manthara 
as instruments to foil Rama's enthronement. 
There it is stated that the gods hearing about 


Rama's investiture feared that once he is 
established. on the throne of Ayodhy4, he 
will not be able to fulfil his obligation for 
which Visnu incarnated in the person of 
Rama,'® i.e. the destruction of the demon- 
king Ravana. In order to prevent Rama from 
ascending the throne, the gods entreated 
Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, to proceed 
to the world of men and bring obstacles in 
the way of Rama's coronation. She is 
instructed first to enter Manthara's body and 
then that of Kaikeyis to achieve her 
mission, !7 

Tulasi Das's Ramacaritamanas& States 
that by the divine illusion of the gods, 
Kaikeyi assumes that Manthara was her true 
friend and acts on her advice.!® 

It is also evident from Adhyatma 
Ramayana’? that from the beginning queen 
Kauśalyā was fully aware of Kaikeyi's 
influence on her husband. She admits that 


Raja DaSaratha speaks the truth and 

will fulfil his promise. 

He is however under the influence 

of Kaikeyi and overpowered with love 

what will he do? 

and agitated in mind, she worshipped 
goddess Durga. 


Thus Manthara is a unique but intriguing 
character in Valmiki Ramayana. But the 
poet does not throw further light on her 
future. This, he has probably left to the 
imagination of his readers. 
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Notes: 


wa A u N 


The episode of Manthard is anarrated in the Ayodhyakanda of Valmiki RamAyana. I have here 
consulted the Ayodhyakanda, critically edited by P. L. Vaidya (Baroda, 1962). 

Ayodhyakanda, 2.7.10-11. 

Ibid., 2.7.19. 

Ibid., 2.7.20-21. 

Although it cannot be conclusively proved that Bharata was sent to his maternal uncle's place to 
prevent any opposition from him to Rama's investiture, yet king Dagaratha seems to have 
anticipated an opposition from Bharata as he gives vent to his feelings. He tells Rama that he 
would wish to install Rama as crown prince while Bharata was still away. He however, hastens 
to state that Bharata is no doubt, loyal to Rima, yet the human mind is subject to constant 
fluctuation. (Ayodhyaka n da 2.4.25-26). - 

Ibid., 2.7.22. 

Ibid., 2.7.26. 

Ibid., 2.8.2. 

Ibid., 2.8.3-5. 

Ibid., 2.9.9-13. 

Ibid., 2.9.15. 

Ibid., 2.9.25. 

krodhagara: a small dark room to which the royal wives and ladies resorted to when offended or 
ce te 

See Ayodhyakanda, sarga 72. ; 

The Adhyatma Ramayana is a canonical text of the Vaisnavas and forms a part of the Brahmanda 
puraina. I have used here the English translation by L. B. Nath (Allahabad, 1913). (Sacred books 
of the Hindus, 43-44, extra volume) 

on the request of Brahma, Visnu incarnates as Rama. (Adhydtma Ramayana, Balakanda, 
chapter II, stanzas 21-24) , 

Adhyatma Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, chapter JJ, stanzas 44-46, 

The Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa, tr. from the original by F. S. Growse (Delhi, 1978), p. 236, Doha 
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Ayodhyakanda, chapter II, stanzas 41-43. 


